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NEW YORK ACTS 10 CURTAIL 
INVESTMENTS OF FIRE AND 
OTHER NON-LIFE COMPANIES 


Van Schaick Tells Legislature Pure- 
ly Speculative Investments 
Must Be Limited 


STRONG OPPOSITION SURE 
Company Executives Will Resist 


Passage of Department Bills; 
Investments in’ Affiliates 








Legislation was introduced at Albany 
this week with the support of Insurance 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
to restrict the investment of a substan- 
tial percentage, around 70%, of the un- 
earned premium and loss reserve funds 
of non-life insurance companies to the 
same type of securities now prescribed 
for the minimum capital of such fire, ma- 
rine, casualty and surety companies and 
the assets of all life insurance compa- 
nies. The superintendent is of the opin- 
ion that the favorable experience of life 
insurance companies last year, as con- 
cerns the valuations of their investments, 
is such that similar investment restric- 
tions should be made for non-life com- 
panies. 

Strong Opposition Certain 


t is certain that the fire and casualty 
companies will not look with favor upon 
these proposed amendments to the sec- 
tions of the New York insurance law 
governing investments. The fire com- 
panies have always stood for a fair de- 
gree of latitude in investment procedure 
on the theory that in the event of a con- 
flagration or some other disaster de- 
manding large amounts of available cash 
they must have ready markets in which 
to dispose of securities. In other words 
these companies feel that a considerable 
percentage of their funds must be in- 
vested in securities listed on the various 
stock exchanges of the country which 
can absorb stocks and bonds readily if 
cash assets are required on short no- 
tice. 

While the types of investments used 
largely by life insurance companies are 
of the highest grade generally, they are 
not always such as can be marketed im- 
mediately without serious loss of capital. 
It is reported that heretofore no such 
attempt has been made to restrict fire 
and casualty company investments by the 
New York Department. Non-life com- 
panies do not attempt to defend a gen- 
eral policy of wanting leeway to specu- 
late with the funds of policyholders but 
they do believe that their investments 
must be made in conformity with the 
demands of the various branches of the 
insurance business. And the general op- 
erations of life insurance are not com- 
parable with the other lines of insurance. 

Investments in Affiliates 

Superintendent Van Schaick in his re- 

port this week to the legislature vigor- 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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“Nothing but Harmony, Honesty, Industry 


and Frugality are Necessary to make us 


Great and Happy People.” 
—G. Washington. 


NATIONAL UNION 


Fire Insurance Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


—A Good Agency Company— ) 




















WASHINGTON 


Lincoln’s Tribute 





“Washington is the mightiest name on 
earth—long since mightiest in the cause 
of civil liberty; still mightiest in moral 
reformation. To add brightness to the 
sun or glory to the name of Washington 
is alike impossible. Let none attempt it. 
In silent awe let us pronounce that 
name, and in its naked, death- 
less splendor leave it 


a om 
shining on. 


THE PENN MuTuAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia 
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GOVERNORS’ UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE COMMISSION 
MAKES REPORT ON PLAN 


Would Compel Employer to Set 
Aside 2% of Payroll 
For Reserve 


NO EMPLOYE CONTRIBUTION 


Why Report Is Against Pooling 
Reserves and Opposes 
State Fund 


Insurance people read with interest 
this week the recommendations of the 

















Interstate Commission on Employment 
Insurance which has been studying the 
subject of unemployment insurance since 
its creation at the conference called a 
year ago by Governor Roosevelt at which 
the governors of New York, Ohio, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Connecticut were present. The govern- 
ors of these industrial states each ap- 
pointed a commissioner to represent the 
state on the commission. These are the 
commissioners: Chairman, Dr. Leo Wol- 
man, professor of economics, Columbia 
University; A. Lincoln Filene, Massachu- 
setts; Charles R. Blunt, commissioner of 
labor of New Jersey; C. A. Kulp, pro- 
fessor of insurance, University of Penn- 
sylvania; W. M. Leiserson, professor of 
economics, Antioch College, a member 
of the governor’s committee on employ- 
ment in Ohio; W. J. Couper, deputy 
commissioner of — labor, 


Connecticut ; 
Daniel F. McLaughlin, Rhode Island, at- 
tended but one meeting of the commis- 
sion, and does not sign the report. 
Summary of Commission’s Report 


The report offers the following gen- 
eral suggestions for putting an indus- 
trial insurance plan into effect: 

The payment by each employer of 
a contribution amounting to 2% on 
his payroll; and its reduction to 1% 
when the accumulated reserve per 
employe shall have exceeded $50. 

The maximum rate of benefit to be 
$10 a week, or 50% of an employe’s 
wage (whichever is lower); and the 
maximum period of benefit to be 
ten weeks of any twelve months 

The payments by each employer to 
constitute the employment reserve of 
his firm and not to be added to the 
common pool. 

The creation of an Unemployment 
Administration of three members, 
representing labor, industry and the 
public. 

The State to take prompt steps to 
extend its public employment serv- 
ice (since no system of unemploy- 
ment insurance can accomplish its 
purpose without a properly organ- 
ized and efficiently operated system 
of employment exchanges). 

The Unemployment Commission 
to encourage cooperative action be- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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GROWTH of AMERICAN COLLEGE of 


LIFE 


Success of C. L. U. Education 
Movement and Demands on College for Facilities Create. 
New Problems As to Organization and Finance 


The American College of Life Under- 
writers is now five years old, and as 
there are 33 colleges and universities now 
actually giving instruction to groups of 
underwriters who are studying for ex- 
aminations this is a good time to review 
this major activity in life insurance ed- 
ucation. It is the general opinion of the 
business that the American College of 
Life Underwriters has made a very suc- 
cessful start and that it has enlisted the 
interest of a growing number of com- 
pany agency officers in production divi- 
sions. 

At the beginning there was a note of 
cynicism occasionally heard, but as the 
graduates of the college have increased, 
as the number of holders of degrees of 
Certified Life Underwriter has expand- 
ed, and as those degree holders have 
scattered until they touch every section 
of the country, the cynicism has been 
fading. 


Growth of College Brings Added 
Responsibilities 

There are more than 400 C. L. U.’s in 
the country, and it is believed that 1,500 
students will take examinations this year. 
So rapidly is the number increasing that 
the officers of the college are probably 
doing some pretty tall thinking. It takes 
a lot of machinery to run such a big 
educational project. That it has been 
run so well to date has been gratifying. 
Dean S. S. Huebner and Assistant Dean 
David McCahan are two of the best ed- 
ucators in the business, but naturally 
they have other duties as well, both be- 
ing associated with the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
President E. J. Clark is general agent 
in Baltimore of the John Hancock. Just 
what the college is to do in future years 
in the way of faculty and financing is 
not known yet. The Association of Life 
\vency Officers and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters are watch- 
ing developments. They are keen friends 
of the college, sympathetic with its aims, 
pleased with the results to date. If the 





GERARD S. BROWN 


college should grow to a point where 
thousands want to take the examinations 
every year there will arise a financial 
problem which will need staunch co-op- 
eration. The present faculty has been 
painstaking and hard working. With the 
growth of the college there will be new 
faculty requirements, undoubtedly. 


Many Prominent C. L. U.’s 


Among those entitled to the C. L. U. 
designation are some of the most im- 
portant men in the business. The com- 
pany having the greatest number of C. L. 
UJ. men is the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. The agency with the largest 
representation is that of the Edward A. 
Woods, Inc,. Pittsburgh. Among the 
general agents and managers of the 
Equitable Society who have the degree 
are William L. Boyce. Syracuse: Daniel 
H. Boyd, Paterson, N. J.; William M. 
Duff, Pittsburgh; William J. Dunsmore. 
New York; P. A. Miller, Topeka, and 
T. M. Riehle, New York. Quite a num- 
ber of assistant managers of the societv 
also have the title. Incidentally, Edward 
W. Woods, son of the founder of the 
agency, is a C. L. U. 

Among other prominent managers who 
are entitled to use the C. L. U. designa- 
tion are Charles J. Zimmerman, New- 
ark; E. H. White, Worcester; W. R. 
Furey, Pittsburgh: L. A. Triggs, Minne- 
apolis; John B. Slimm, Utica; John C. 
McNamara, Jr... New York; Hugh S. 
Bell, Seattle; Thomas Hughes, Erie; 
Henry W. Stanley, Wichita; Earl S. 
Schaefer, Harrisburg; H. H. Cammack, 
Huntington, West Va.: Paul F. Clark, 
Boston; D. H. Sayward, Portland, Me.; 
Ralph Clement Lawes, Peoria; H. P. 
Foust, Greensboro, N. C.; Alvin T. Hal- 
ey, Greensboro, N. C.; Ricks Strong, 
omc Milton B. Ames, ag agg 

Henry Choate, Washington, D. C.; 

Stotz, Grand Rapids; A. H. Lode 
Pittsburgh; J. P. Mulder, Seattle; 
Charles T. Craven, Louisville; Ralph 
McCord, Los Angeles; William P. Sted- 
man, Baltimore; A. W. Moore, Phila- 
delphia; Guy D. Randolph, Cincinnati; 
E. W. Sapp, Washington, D. C.: Fred- 
erick A. Savage, Jr., Baltimore; B. S. 
McGiveran, Eau Claire, Wis.;: Ted 
Dreyer, Oakland; Robert F. Freeman, 
Portland, Ore.; R. J. Wetzell, Kansas 
City; R. W. Fischer, St. Louis; Joseph 
A. Marr, Washington, D. C.; Daniel T. 
Torrey, Providence; L. P. Good, San 
Diego; John T. McKee, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Wilson M. Slick, Johnstown, Pa.; 
Jordan Gauthier, Philadelphia; Walter 
Craig, Philadelphia; S. R. Strong, Port- 
land, Ore.; E. Y. Sycks, Cincinnati; 
Frank C. Wigginton, Pittsburgh; E. :. 
Anderson, Baltimore; Harry McNamer, 
Louisville; Frank M. See, St. Louis. 

Next to the Equitable Society the in- 
surance company having the most C. L. 
U.’s is the Northwestern Mutual Life. 


C. L. U.’s Say Designation Is Helpful 


All holders of C. L. U.’s seen by The 
Eastern Underwriter expressed them- 
selves as enthusiastic about the idea. 
There is a National Chapter of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, the president of 
which is Gerard S. Brown, Penn Mutual, 
Chicago. Mr. Brown said he has found 


_ were about as many. 


‘tion made in October, 1931, 


the title to be important, and as the pub- 
lic appreciates dealing with experts it is 
welcoming C. L. U. men, believing they 
would not have won the distinction un- 
less it had been merited and there is a 
feeling of exceptional confidence in the 
relationship of client and salesman. 


“T know,” he said, “that many able life 
underwriters are not yet Charter Life 
Underwriters, but the rapid growth of 
the movement leads us to feel that it is 
only a matter of a few years before that 
designation will be almost indispensable.” 


William M. Duff of Pittsburgh said his 
organization is very oe of the fact 
that it has so many C. L. U. men and 
that they are doing so well. He regards 
the designation as a distinct advantage. 

In discussing the value of the C. L. U. 
degree John C. McNamara, head of the 
Guardian Life organization here, which 
agency has the largest number of degree 
holders in the city, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: “The agent who success- 
fully passes the examinations and be- 
comes a C. L. U. acquires a thorough 
grasp of the business world as well as 
of the insurance business.” 

One evidence of the increasing interest 
in the C. L. U. designation is the forma- 
tion of various chapters in different parts 
of the country where there are a group 
of men and women who have already 
won this distinction. In every instance 
the local chapter is the group around 
which centers the activities and prepara- 
tion for the coming examination in June, 
and to the men and women comprising 
the local chapters much credit is due 
for the increasing interest in the desig- 
nation and its importance in the minds 
of trained underwriters. 


- Officers of Chapters 


Some officers of the C. L. U. Chapters 
follow: 

New York Section—President, William 
J. Dunsmore; secretary, Grant L. Hill. 

Baltimore Section—President, William 
P. Stedman; secretary, Henry H. Mc- 
Bratney. 

Boston Section—President, Simon D. 
Weissmann; secretary, Ralph H. Love. 

Chicago Section—President, Stewart 
A. Cushman; secretary, Walter N. Hiller. 

Cincinnati Section—President, C. Viv- 
ian Anderson; secretary, Charles T. Wil- 
liams. 


Philadelphia Section—President, Jos- 
eph H. Reese; secretary, Elsie Ullrich. 

Pittsburgh Section—President, Frank 
C. Wigginton; secretary, Hazel Brum- 
baugh. 

Syracuse Section—President, William 


L. Boyce; secretary, John Q. Wintsch. 


34 Candidates the First Year 


The first examinations of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters were 
held in June, 1928. At that time 34 can- 
didates appeared. In December there 
In 1930 the num- 
ber was 235. In 1931 the number of ex- 
amined candidates was’521, an increase 
of nearly 122% over 1930. In a compila- 
it is noted 
that successful candidates came from 
sixty-one life insurance companies. The 
companies having ten or more C. L. U.’s 
at that time were the Equitable Society, 
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WILLIAM M. DUFF 
Northwestern Mutual, Mutual Benefit, 
Penn Mutual, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Mutual Life of New York, Provident 
Mutual, Equitable of Iowa, Union Cen- 
tral, State Mutual, Guardian, and the 
Prudential. 


Last year there were between sixty 
and seventy study groups active in vari- 
ous cities. Some of these were well or- 
ganized and under competent leader- 
ship. In many cities the groups are be- 
ing superseded by organized courses of- 
fered by the higher educational institu- 
tions. 

It is of interest to note that substan- 
tially one-half of those who have met 
the full requirements of the college are 
general agents or managers, assistant 
general agents or assistant managers, 
teachers of insurance in universities or 
with companies, sales promotion mana- 
gers, district superintendents, agency 
supervisors and company home office rep- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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George Washington Associated With 
First American Business Insurance 


Jefferson Secured Coverage For Jean Houdon, European Sculp- 
tor, Who Came Here to Do Statue of Washington; 
Photograph of Houdon Bust Used in This 


Year’s Celebration 


How the name of George Washington 
is associated with what is no doubt the 
first instance of business insurance re- 
corded in American history is told in an 
interesting story in the current Pelican 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, which says: 

With Washington’s retirement from 
public life came plans to transmit his 
face and figure to posterity. Thomas 
Jefferson, then in Paris, selected the 
most eminent European sculptor, Jean 
Antoine Houdon, to make a statue of 
Washington for the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, a choice which Benjamin 
Franklin unreservedly approved. 

Houdon, smarting from a substantial 
loss on an earlier commission frr the 
Empress of Russia, demanded and _re- 
ceived from the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia an advance of 10,000 livres, about 
$2,000, for expenses. Since he had eight 
dependents and considered a voyage to 
America fraught with hazard, the sculp- 
tor further insisted that the Common- 
wealth guarantee the sum of 10,000 livres 
to his family to be paid in the event of 
his death before his return to Paris. 

Jefferson perceived the risk of loss and 
the means of covering it. On July 7, 
1785, he wrote to John Adams in London 
as follows: 


Jefferson Inquires Cost 
“Monsieur Houdon has agreed to go 
to America to take the figure of General 
Washington. In case of his death, be- 
tween his departure from Paris and his 
return to it, we may lose twenty thou- 
sand livres. I ask the favor of you to 
enquire what it will cost to ensure that 
sum, on his life, in London, and to give 
me as early an answer as possible. that 
I may order the insurance if I think the 
terms easy enough. He is, I believe, be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five years of 
age, healthy enough, and will be absent 
about six months.” 

Adams in reply said: “Houdon’s life 
may be insured for 5%, two for the Life 
and three for the Voyage. I mentioned 
it at Table with several merchants; they 
all agreed that it would not be done for 
less. But Dr. Price, who was present, 
undertook to enquire and inform me. 
His answer is, that it mav be done at 
an office in Hackney for 5%. He can- 
not yet say for less, but will endeavor 
to reduce it a little. You may write to 
the Dr. to get it done and he will re- 
duce it if possible.” 

Apparently no reduction in premium 


CONSOLIDATION OFF 





Lincoln Life & Accident Stockholders 
Turn Down Merger With Income 
Life; Want to Keep Home Office 
The proposed consolidation of the In- 
come Life of Louisville and the Lincoln 
Life & Accident of Oklahoma City was 
turned down by the stockholders of the 
Oklahoma company, after the merger 
had been approved by officers of both 
organizations and the stockholders of the 

Income Life. 

The reason assigned for the disfavor 
of the stockholders was that the terms 
of the merger would move the home of- 
fice to Louisville, and the stockholders 
wanted to keep headquarters in Okla- 
homa City. 





TO ADDRESS HOY AGENCY 

Edward W. Wollmuth, executive vice- 
president of the Newark Chamber of 
Commerce, will address the members of 
the Newark division of the Sun Life of 
Canada on Saturday morning of next 
week. Ernest C. Hoy, manager of the 
Newark division, has gone to Biloxi, 
Miss., to attend the company’s confer- 
ence. 


was secured and on August 10 Jefferson 
wrote Adams: “I will pray you to in- 
sure Houdon’s life from the 27th day of 
last month till his return to Paris. ; 
The sum to be insured is fifteen thou- 
sand livres.” 

Jefferson’s desire to have the policy 
pre-dated arose from the fact that Hon- 
don had sailed with Benjamin Franklin 
for America on July 22. By September 
24 Jefferson grew apprehensive, writing 
to Adams: “Is insurance made on Hou- 
don’s life? I am uneasy about it lest 
we should hear of any accident. As yet 
there is no reason to doubt their safe 
passage. If the insurance is not made, 
T will pray you to have it done imme- 
diately.” 

Adams replied, blaming Dr. Price for 
the delay. “Dr. Price called on me this 
morning but had wholly forgot the in- 
surance on Houdon’s life.” A week later 
he wrote: “The insurance is made upon 
Houdon’s, life for six months from the 
12th of October. TI have paid thirty-two 
pounds, eleven shillings Premium and 
charges, which you will please give me 
credit for. I could not persuade them 
to look back, as they say they never 
ensure but for the future and from the 
date of the policy.” 


Completes Statue in France 


Houdon arrived at Mt. Vernon after 
eleven o’clock on the night of Sunday. 
October 2, 1785. Washington, who had 
already gone to bed, rose to greet him. 
For the next two weeks the General sat 
patiently for his portrait. He evinced 
considerable interest in the making of a 
life mask, describing the process in his 
diary. On October 17 Houdon had fin- 
ished a bust and departed for France to 
complete the statue, guided by the life 
mask. He arrived safely and the insur- 
ance subsequently expired. 

The statue stands today in the state 
capitol at Richmond, Virginia. We have 
the word of Washington’s compatriots 
that it is faithful in every detail; indeed, 
Houdon’s keenness of perception and fi- 
delity to nature, in the opinion of many 
competent critics, are to this day un- 
rivalled. 

The bust is enshrined at Mount Ver- 
non. A photograph of it has _ been 
adopted as the official picture of Wash- 
ington by the United States Commission 
on the 1932 Bicentennial Anniversary 
Celebration of the birth of Washington. 





BIG PRODUCTION INCREASE 





Wells, Meissel & Peyser Had Big Janu- 
ary Business; Second in National 
Life Ranks 

The Wells, Meissel & Peyser agency 
of the National Life of Vermont in New 
York City produced 66% more business 
in January, 1932, than in the same 
month of 1931. The agency was out- 
distanced only by the Cleveland agency 
of the National in paid production for 
the month. 

J. M. Berk of the New York agency 
led the entire sales force of the company 
in personal production for the month, 
and Edgar Rosenthal, another member, 
headed the company’s Leaders Club. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY GAINS 

The paid business of the Eastern De- 
partment of the Equitable Society in 
January was $18,556,409 with premiums 
of $549,970, an increase in volume of 
more than $1,000,000 over January of last 
year, which was the company’s record 
month of 1931. With the single excep- 
tion of March, 1930, last month was the 
biggest month the Eastern Department 
has ever had. 




















GRAHAM GRAPHICS 


Showed Guaranteed Life Income 
Got Man’s Interest 


Prospect was not 
Interested in any 
More Life Insurance 
But Broker showed 
Him The Atnas 
Guaranteed Life income 
Plan which paid 
Him a definite 
-Monthly income 

At retirement age 
And he fell hard 
Made 
Money for the 
Broker. 

Why not you? 


For it. 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


General Agent , 


‘Etna Life Insurance Company 


165 Broadway New York Cit) 


COrtlandt 7-5181 
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Superintendent Van Schaick Pays 
Fine Tribute to Life Insurance 


In his annual report to the New York 
Legislature covering the transactions of 
the New York Insurance Department 
during 1931 Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick paid a fine trib- 
ute to the life insurance business. This 
part of his report reads: 

“Life insurance has emerged from the 
most critical year in the history of the 
country with an experience which estab- 
lishes it on a more solid foundation than 
ever before. Life insurance contracts 
have been worth one hundred cents on 
the dollar. It is generally known that 
occasionally estates depreciate to such 
an extent after the death of the owner 
thereof that there remains insufficient 
funds to pay taxes. In contrast, life in- 
surance policies, to the amount of nearly 
one billion dollars, have been paid. 


Eleven Billions New Business 


“It is estimated that there has been 
written, by companies doing business in 
the State of New York, approximately 
eleven billion dollars of new insurance. 
The history of the past year justifies this 
display of public confidence in the busi- 
ness of life insurance. 

“While meeting an unprecedented de- 
mand for policy loans throughout the 
year the life insurance companies have 
continued to make investments in all of 
the varied fields to which they are lim- 
ited. The companies stand out as a class 
of financial institutions which has not 
been required to sacrifice securities. The 
diversity of investments and the ability 
of the companies to meet their obliga- 
tions without liquidation furnish assur- 
ance that the life companies despite cur- 
rent conditions will continue to maintain 
the high standards of safety which must 
be preserved, ; 

“By reason of the surplus earning 
power which life insurance companies 
have been able to continue, it would ap- 
pear that even losses which may be in- 
curred as a result of an unfavorable eco- 
nomic situation will not impair the abil- 
ity of the companies to fulfill their con- 
tracts. There have been some and there 
will undoubtedly be further adjustments 
in dividends by life insurance companies 
but such precautionary measures should 
be commended as part of a program of 
safety. 

Investment Restrictions 

“There has been no force more power- 

ful in establishing life insurance on a 
stable and economically sound basis than 
superior restrictions on investments and 
acquisition cost. The assets of New York 
companies are well diversified. By rea- 
son of the security underlying such as- 
sets as required by the New York law, 
they will in most instances, upon the 
return of normal conditions, amply se- 
cure the amount invested. 
_ “Section 97, which was revised in 1929, 
limits the acquisition cost of life insur- 
ance. The limitation has worked satis- 
tactorily. It has undoubtedly minimized 
the application of costly, high pressure 
methods in acquiring new policyholders. 
In the light of this salutary trend, public 
interest demands that careful considera- 
tion be given to the extension to other 
classes of companies of the principle of 
limiting acquisition cost. 

“The experience of the last few years 
should serve as a warning to the public 
not to deprive itself of one of the most 
valuable benefits of the life insurance 
contract, its value in an emergency. Un- 
doubtedly many a policyholder who has 
listened to the voice of the twister and 
taken his c@ish surrender value now finds 
himself with burdensome premiums and 
insurance with small reserve value. The 
fallacy of the twister’s arguments has 
een amply demonstrated by the events 
of the last two years. 

“The condition of the life insurance 


companies under the direct supervision 
of this department has not been such as 
to require more than the regular exam- 
inations required by the law. The re- 
ports of such examinations indicate that 
they have been exhaustive, critical as 
well as complimentary, according to the 
conditions revealed. Pursuant to law, a 
summary of each report has been pre- 
pared and forwarded to the company ex- 
amined to be read at the meeting of its 
board of directors or trustees and a copy 
of such summary furnished by the com- 
pany to each director.” 





MELVILLE E. DARK’S DEATH 

President R. W. Stevens of the Illinois 
Life has issued a statement in which he 
pays tribute to the late Melville E. Dark 
who died February 3 at his home in 
Springfield, Mo. Mr. Dark entered the 
company’s service in 1910 and became 
manager of the Southern Missouri Agen- 
cy of the company. He was recognized 
as one of the leading life insurance men 
of the vicinity. 


January Life Insurance 
Takes Turn For Better 


64% INCREASE OVER JAN., 1931 





New Paid-For Business Amounted to 
$944,848,000; All Classes Contributed 
To Increase 
Life insurance took a noticeable turn 
for the better in January, according to 
the late figures compiled by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
volume of new business for all classes 
was 6.4% greater than in January, 1931. 
This increase followed an advance of 
one-half of one per cent. last Decem- 
ber over December, 1930 (the first gain 
in the monthly volume of new produc- 
tion in eighteen months, in comparison 
with the corresponding months of the 

previous year). 

New paid-for business, exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions, 
amounted to $944,848,000 last month, 
against $888,335,000 in January, 1931. The 
report aggregates the figures of forty- 
four member companies having in force 
82% of the total life insurance outstand- 
ing in all United States legal reserve 
companies. 

All classes of life insurance contrib- 
uted to the increase. Ordinary insurance 
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DESERVED POPULARITY 


The Prudential’s “Modified 3” Policy is of such wide adaptability that it has * 


not only won prospects but has found high favor with salesmen. 


in January, 1932, amounted to $615,376,- 
000 against $595,652,000 in January, 1931, 
an increase of 3.3%. Industrial insur- 
ance was $217,552,000, against $214,320,- 
000, an increase of 1.5%. Group insur- 
ance amounted to $111,920,000, against 
$78,363,000, an increase of 42.8%. 





ATLANTIC LIFE ASSETS RISE 





President Swink Reports Favorable 
Year; Surplus More Than $385,000; 
Investment Situation Sound 

In his annual report for 1931 President 
Angus C. Swink of the Atlantic Life of 
Richmond, Va., tells how the company’s 
assets increased from $23,536,489 to $24,- 
285,305 during that period. The surplus, 
after setting up all reserves and paying 
dividends of $60,000 to stockholders, 
amounted to more than $385,000 on De- 
cember 31 last. 

During the year, President Swink said, 
the investment portfolio of the Atlantic 
was diversified by the addition of $500,- 
000 of. government bonds and an equal 
amount of municipal and other sound se- 
curities. At the close of 1931, the com- 
pany’s investments in the highest grade 
bonds procurable amounted to $2,193,471. 
The company maintained a comfortable 
cash position, it being unnecessary at any 
time to convert any asset into cash to 
meet current demands. 











20 $60.50 
30 = 80.25 
40 115.15 
30 174.90 








Ages 15 to 66 





Annual Annual Prem. 
Premium Fourth and 
First Three Following 
AGE Years Years 


$71.20 

94.40 
135.45 
205.75 


ANNUAL COST FOR $5000 


3d Year Net 


Dividend Payment Div. Payment iv. Payment 
Apport’d 4th Year Apport’d Y Apport'd 6th Year 
for 1932 on this basis for 1932 on this basis for 1932 on this basis 


$13.20 $58.00 $13.25 
16.90 77.50 16.95 
23.05 112.40 23.10 
33.10 172.65 33.15 


4th_ Year Net 


$57.95 $13.30 $57.90 
77.45 
112.35 23.15 112.30 
172.60 33.25 172.50 


(Premium Payable Quarterly, Semi-Annually or Annually) 


5th Year Net 


17.00 77.40 


$5000 and up 








This policy calls for one increase in the premium rate beginning with the fourth 
year; but dividends begin at that time and while the amount must depend upon future 
experience, on the basis of current experience as indicated above these dividends are 
more than sufficient at all ages to fully offset the increase in the premium, thus 
reducing the cost below the initial rate. 


Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Guardian Life Report 
Shows Progress in 1931 


ASSETS JUMP TO $91,819,758 





President Heye Comments on Favorable 
Mortality Experience and Continued 
High Interest Earnings 





Assets of the Guardian Life of Amer- 
ica increased to $91,819,758 during 1931, 
as compared with $84,737,076 at the close 
of the previous year, according to the 
company’s seventy-second annual state- 
ment which indicates marked progress 
in most every branch of the business. 
A gain equivalent to 20% of the year’s 
paid production brought the company’s 
total amount of insurance in force at the 
close of 1931 to $516,201,459. 

The company’s mortality experience in 
1931 was the best recorded in the past 
ten years, the rate being unusually low, 
but 47% of the expected according to 
the mortality tables used. Continuance 
of the company’s high interest earnings, 
despite the unfavorable investment con- 
ditions prevailing during 1931, is shown 
by the fact that the rate of interest 
realized by the company on the mean 
amount of its invested assets was 5.71%. 

New Record in Earnings 

In his letter to the company’s policy- 
holders, President Carl Heye states: 
“This combination of a favorable mor- 
tality experience and the continuance of 
high interest earnings, together with a 
substantial reduction in expenses, result- 
ed in a new record of surplus earnings of 
$4,133,380.” 

Of this amount, $3,550,000 has been set 
aside for dividends to policyholders in 
1932,on the same basis as for 1931. After 
charging off $90,269 against depreciation 
on the home office and other buildings 
of the company, a balance of $493,111 was 
added to the company’s general surplus 
fund. 

In addition to a general surplus to pol- 
icyholders amounting to $4,757,601, a spe- 
cial reserve of $650,000 has been volun- 
tarily set aside by the company for con- 
tingencies. 





WRITES BIG AIR GROUP 





Connecticut General Places Contract 
Covering 1,000 Employes of United 
Air Lines’ Subsidiaries 
The Connecticut General has written 
what is said to be the largest group life 
policy ever issued to cover employes of 
an air line. The policy covers more than 
1,000 employes including pilots and co- 
pilots for a total of $2,500,000. It has 
been taken out by the United Air Lines 
for the personnel of its subsidiary com- 
panies, Boeing, National and Pacific Air 

Transport and Varney Air Lines. 

An interesting thing about the contract 
is that it places no restriction upon travel 
by air of any of the employes. Planes 
of the organization, which is a subsidiary 
of the United Aircraft and Transport 
Corporation, fly 12,000,000 miles annually. 
According to the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, this mileage makes it the 
largest air line operator in the world. 

Some time ago, the Connecticut Gen- 
eral wrote a similar group policy on the 
Western Air Express, which later 
merged with the Transcontinental Air 
Transport. 


WITH WHITE & ODELL 


Lee T. Hemmelgarn, formerly of 
Sioux City, and St. Paul, where he was 
general agent for one of the leading 


companies, has been appointed a super- 
visor in the White & Odell agency of 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Hemmelgarn’s work will 
consist largely of recruiting and training 
new agents in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
He will take over his new duties imme- 
diately. 


SEARLES BUSINESS GOOD 
The Thomas M. Searles Agency of the 
Aetna Life in Newark has been doing 
fine business this year. To date the life 
insurance written is more than 50% 





ahead of that last year. 


American College 


(Continued from Page 3) 


resentatives. This indicates that the C. 
L. U. movement is appealing to those 
in managerial and teaching positions, 
who are best situated to transmit the 
desire for continued and advanced study 
to the larger numbers within their 
sphere of influence. 

The educational objects of the college 
necessarily require considerable time for 
solid development. The ultimate aim is 
the proper standardization of life insur- 
ance education so as to cover adequately 
the principles and practices, the econom- 
ics and the salesmanship aspects of the 
subject. Many institutions have courses 
on the business subject of the American 
College’s program, but either have no 
life insurance courses or only imperfect 
ones, although in many cases the col- 
lege ‘has been instrumental in inducing a 
university to include life insurance in its 
curriculum. Judging from correspond- 
ence which the American College has 
been receiving during the past year, 
many other institutions have been fa- 
vorably impressed with such recommen- 
dations and are radically expanding their 
present limited courses. 

Support of Home Offices 


Noticeable also has been the interest 
shown in the C. L. U. movement by the 
home offices. Some companies have giv- 
en special recognition in various ways to 
successful candidates, while others have 
formulated educational programs of their 
own in line with that advocated by the 
American College. One company, in fact, 
has announced a guarantee of $250 a 
month for a period of one year to each 
representative of the company who earns 
the designation. 

Probably the most significant evidence 
of support by home officials is the ex- 
pression of a desire by several of them 
to have the educational program extend- 
ed to the home office personnel. This 
matter has been considered within the 
past year and a plan formulated under 


Unemployment 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tween firms and industries (since the 
most effective measures for achieving 
greater stabilization cannot be ac- 
complished by a single firm). 


Why Plan Is Not Contributory 


The report names two reasons for rec- 
ommending contributions to the fund by 
employers but not by employes: First, 
“the employe should not in our judgment 
be required to reduce his earnings fur- 
ther by the payment of contributions 
into unemployment reserves”; second, 
“the employer’s financial liability: under 
the plan would operate as a continuous 
incentive to prevent unemployment as 
far as practicable.” 

By the recommendation that the pay- 
ments by each employer constitute the 
unemployment reserve of his firm and be 
not added to a common pool, the report 
hopes to avoid what “has been widely 
recognized, even by sympathetic critics 
of European practice as having had un- 
fortunate results.” When the pooling 
system is used, according to the report, 
“the irregular industries enabled to draw 
benefits for their unemployed workmen 
from the common pool may be thus 
tempted to shift the responsibility and 
cost of their own unemployment to the 
more stable and profitable industries. In 
so far then as unemployment is due to 
careless or indifferent management, or 
to the failure to take proper precautions 
for the future, the pooling of reserves 





which members of the home office staff 
are permitted to take the examinations 
and to receive a certificate upon success- 
ful completion of same. The C. 
designation itself is not awarded, how- 
ever, until the applicant has also had 
three years of experience in (1) selling 
life insurance, (2) teaching life insur- 
ance, and (1) or (3) managing or super- 
vising those engaged in the selling of 
life insurance. 








The Safest Place 


For Savings Funds 


The money you put into our Life Income plan 
insures your life and earning ability during the 
years your family is most dependent upon your 


earnings. 


The cash value accumulates rapidly. 


At matur- 


ity it can be taken in one payment or as a monthly 


life income. 


The safest, quickest and most conveniently accu- 
mulated asset you can create. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 








may have the effect of perpetuating such 
uneconomic practice and may, in conse- 
quence, fail to offer the incentives to 
regularization for which many of the 
advocates of unemployment insurance 
had hoped.” 

On the point of limiting the financial 
responsibility of an employer by the 
amount of his unemployment reserve, the 
report says: “Failure to limit liability 
of the reserve funds is the first and most 
radical departure from accepted insur 
ance principles and constitutes an open 
invitation to supplement contributed 
funds with subsidies from the govern- 
ment or other sources. The adoption oj 
such practices has been the rock on 
which foreign unemployment insurance 
funds have split; and they have been 
responsible for the commingling of in- 
surance and relief funds, which is now 
so universally deplored by all students 
of this problem.” 

[he report supplements the recom- 
mendation for reducing the employer's 
contribution to 1% of the payroll when 
the accumulated reserve shall exceed $50, 
by the further recommendation that 
“when the reserve has reached $75, he 
shall make no further contributions to 
the fund until the reserve again falls be- 
low $75 per employe.” (The purpose of 
this provision being “to offer employers 
effective incentives for the exercise of 
control over fluctuations in employ- 
ment.”) 

Employe Contribution 


On the subject of contributions by 
employes the report says: “We have 
canvassed carefully the arguments for 
and against the payment of contribu- 
tions, or premiums, by employes; and we 
have in mind provisions for unemploy- 
ment, in addition to those proposed here, 
which might well be financed in part by 
contributions from employes. But in 
view of the moderate terms of our pro- 
posal, the greatest share of the burden 
of unemployment would still be borne by 
the workers whose benefits under the 
plan would be considerably less than the 
wages he would have continued to re- 
ceive if employed. The employed should 
not, in our judgment, be required to 
reduce his earnings further by the pay- 
ment of contributions into unemploy- 
ment reserves. A further important rea- 
son for not recommending contributions 
by the employes is that a purpose of our 
proposal is to encourage the adoption 
of measures of prevention. The employ- 
ers’ financial liability under our plan 
should operate as a continuous incentive 
to prevent unemployment so far as prac- 
ticable. To reduce his liability there- 
fore, by placing part of the burden on 
his employes would likewise reduce the 
incentive to undertake preventive meas- 
ures.’ 


What It Would Cost 


On the subject of cost the report says: 
“Our sub-committee on the cost of un- 
employment insurance investigated the 
possible costs of various types of such 
insurance. It found that available un- 
employment data, particularly with ref- 
erence to the frequency and duration of 
spells of unemployment, were so unsiat- 
isfactory that estimates of cost were vir- 
tually useless. With compensable unem- 
ployment strictly defined and circum- 
scribed, as it is in the provisions su)- 
mitted n this report, it is possible to 
estimate that the cost of unemployment 
compensation should not exceed 2% ot 
the payroll.” 





NEW YORK LIFE CHANGE 


The New York Life has opened 4 
newly created Mid-Western department 
at Des Moines. O. R. Carter, who has 
been head of the company’s Des Moines 
agency since 1929, will head the depart- 
ment. 





STORY OF R. M. HUTCHINS 
Robert M. Hutchins, yéuthful presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, was 
the subject of this week’s biographi- 
cal broadcast of Frazier Hunt, corre- 
spondent and author, who speaks over 
the radio every Tuesday evening under 

the auspices of the New York Life. 
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Robert K. Eaton Dies 
Suddenly in Boston 


WITH JOHN HANCOCK 45 YEARS 





Vice-President of Boston Company 
Long Popular Figures in 
Agency Circles 





In the death of Robert K. Eaton, vice- 
president of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, who passed away suddenly last 
Sunday evening while at dinner in his 
home in Boston, the life insurance busi- 
ness lost one of its lovable personalities. 
In his forty-five years of service with 
the John Hancock traveling all over this 
country as its agency officer in close con- 








ROBERT K. EATON 


tact with its field force, Bob Eaton ac- 
quired a_ vast acquaintance and his 
triendships far exceeded in number those 
that fall to the lot of the average man. 
His cheerful, engaging personality, his 
sense of humdér and equally strong sense 
of justice and fairness in all his deal- 
ings, attracted men and bound them to 
him. Although in poor health for some 
time he was active up to the time of his 
death and was present at the annual 
meeting at the home office last week. 

Mr. Eaton was born in Boston sixty- 
five years ago and joined the John Han- 
ci ck Mutual as a clerk in 1886 follow- 
ing his graduation from the Roxbury 
Latin School. After ten years of serv- 
ice he was made home office inspector 
aud three years later, in 1899, he was 
appointed superintendent of Ordinary 
agencies. A few years after that he was 
placed in charge of all agencies of the 
company. His election as vice-president 
came in 1917 when he was also elected 
a director of the company. 





H. D. HART’S NEW CONNECTION 


Hugh D. Hart, well known in the in- 
Surance field, who resigned some time 
azo as vice-president of the Penn Mu- 
‘ata Life, has become a member of the 

ard of Perot Adair & Co., a private 
: anking house of Washington, D. C. He 
will also serve as a member of its ex- 
ecutive committee. Perot Adair & Co. 
control the Southern Corporation of 
bs ashington, the Finance Service Corp. 

Baltimore and the Orange Crush Co. 
f Chicago. 





A. P. STELER AT PITTSBURGH 
Albert P. Steler, well known Mutual 
Benefit Life representative of Detroit, 
spoke at the February meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
He atta noon at the William Penn 
ote 





PITTSBURGH SALES CONGRESS 


The annual sales congress of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Life Underwriters 
will be held April 22. 


Bill Permits Bank To 
Organize Life Company 


OVER -THE-COUNTER BUSINESS 





Senator Hastings’ Latest Measure Dif- 
fers From Massachusetts Savings 


Bank Plan 





A unique bill was introduced in the 
New York Senate this week by John A. 
Hastings, Democrat of Brooklyn, amend- 
ing the insurance law and the banking 
law by permitting any savings bank 
which has undivided profits in excess of 
$100,000 unallocated to dividends, upon 
the approval of the superintendent of 
banks to adopt a resolution to organize 
a life insurance company. 

Complete machinery is set up for the 
organization of such company in the bill 
and it is provided that non-medical in- 
surance on the annual dividend particu- 
nating plan may be written upon the 
lives of men and women between the 
ages of 18 and 65 years in an amount 
not exceeding $1,000 on a single life. The 
pavment of commissions for the placing 
of business is prohibited and the com- 
nanv can do onlv an over-the-counter 
business. All policies are to contain a 
stinulation that the policy may be can- 
celled within one year from date of issue 
after inspection of the person insured 
by a nhysician of the savings bank in- 
surance corporation and his recommen- 
dation therefor. 

It is provided in the event of the liqui- 
dation of the’ savings bank, which is’ the 
parent company to the insurance cor- 
poration, that only the original invest- 
ment of the savings bank funds in the 
life insurance company may be attached 
under such liquidation. 


WOULD RESTRICT INVESTMENTS 





Virginia Department Sponsors Bill Bar- 
ring Common Stocks; Checks 
Stock Control 

The Virginia Insurance Department 
has sponsored a bill in the legislature of 
that state placing restrictions around in- 
vestments of domestic life companies. As 
drafted. it provides that reserves protect- 
ing policyholders shall not be invested 
in common stocks of other companies 
and that only the excess above the mini- 
mum reauirements of capital and surplus 
may he invested in such stocks. Funds 
bourred from investment in these stocks 
must be invested in preferred stock and 
bonds of specified type. The proposed 
legislation is designed to prevent the in- 
discriminate use of funds in acquiring 
stock control of other companies. All 
companies chartered in Virginia would 
he affected whether they have their 
home offices in that state or elsewhere. 





W. H. KINGSLEY AT WASHINGTON 


In Washington Wednesday W. H. 
Kingsley, vice-president, Penn Mutual, 
told a Senate sub-committee that crea- 
tion of a Federal home loan bank sys- 
tem by use of public funds would put 
an additional burden upon the already 
strained credit of the country, further 
deplete Federal revenue and depreciate 
the value of government securities. Mr. 
Kingsley urged that the purposes of the 
Watson loan bank bill could properly be 
left to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 





PRUDENTIAL PROMOTIONS 

Thomas E. McGuire, assistant super- 
intendent in the Chicago No. 14 district 
of the Prudential, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chicago No. 18 
district. Charles A. Chandler, assistant 
superintendent in the Chicago No. 15 
district, becomes superintendent in the 
same district, Another promotion is 
that of Harry M. Dains to the superin- 
tendency of the Watertown, N. Y., dis- 
trict. He was formerly an assistant su- 
perintendent in the Rochester No. 3 dis- 
trict. 





HE PROTECTIVE VALUE of 


life insurance has long been accepted. 


Now the public turns with increased 


confidence to life insurance as an 


investment. You who sell must be 


aware of this trend and of the broad- 


ened opportunity it brings to you. 


These are days when you can make 


lasting business friends. 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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Paston Organization 
Plans Year’s Drive 


OUT FOR NEW RECORD IN 1932 
Travelers’ Representatives Want to 
Properly Celebrate General Agent’s 
Anniversary; J. O. Hoover's 

Tribute 

In order to properly celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of Charles Pas- 
ton’s association with the Travelers, the 
members of his general agency in Brook- 
lyn have planned an intensive drive to 
last throughout this vear with the pur- 
pose of breaking all past production rec- 
ords. To date the agency’s February 
business has been exceptionally good and 





International Press 


CHARLES PASTON 


indicates the interest and co-operation 
which is being shown. Many agents are 
making an effort to write $20,000 poli- 
cies, rather than smaller amounts, in 
recognition of the anniversary. 

J. O. Hoover, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Travelers, paid a fine tribute 
to Mr. Paston at the banquet which was 
recently given him. Among other things 
he said: “The Travelers regards Charles 
Paston as an exceptional general agent 
because he combines with reliability and 
steady production a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility which not only makes him 
a good citizen in the real sense of the 
word, but has brought him into contacts 
which are quite out of the ordinary. In 
every association or philanthropic move- 
ment in which he is affiliated he is an 
outstanding person, held in_ highest 
esteem by his associates.” 

The Travelers’ home office was well 
represented at the banquet by President 
Edmund I. Zacher and other executives, 
as told in a recent issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. Others who attended, 
whose names were not then included. 
were Rabbi N. H. Ebin of the Congre- 
gation Sons of Israel, Albert Rosenblatt 
and A. I. Spiro (personal friends and 
clients of Mr. Paston), and Simon Pas- 
ton, son of the general agent, who is 
agency auditor of the Paston organiza- 
tion. 


LAMAR LIFE 1931 STATEMENT 





Southern Company Now Has Nearly 
$68,000,000 Insurance in Force; 
Assets, Over $9,750,000 
The twenty-sixth annual statement of 
the Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss., shows 
that the company had life insurance in 
force on December 31, 1931, of $67,755,- 
671. The admitted assets are now over 

$9,750,000. 

During 1931 the Southern company 
paid to beneficiaries and policyholders 
the sum of $1,148,000. The total pay- 
ments to beneficiaries since organization 
of the company amount to $5,485,000. 
Nearly 37,000 persons are now protected 
by Lamar Life policies. 
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FIDELITY FACTS 


DECEMBER 31, 1931 


NI BO IR 6 GridinccneksGanckaas eds $423,345,198 
Payments: to policyholders and beneficiaries 

WE MINE hecevensoeacecesseecrenuss 11 518,546 

Bien: CII, ono nce vce seacricas 146,528,764 
Paid to and held in trust for policyholders.. 244,194,499 
WE SNINE hic b:cc4a deanscncescnmasncceees 98,138,711 
Melee. DAD. Scaicds 1 asandeceadeveamens 92,637,567 
NED daciane cer weecasnndtieaueuceusdess 5,501,144 
Gain in last five years: 

NNR kale kcsdvncocecechinuee tanoerns 25.94% 

ee CT COTO TE Ee eS ree ee 38.49% 

EE. kiae sev awwesne sales dseaepanaeas 37.44% 








STRONGER THAN EVER 


N 1931—one of the worst years in modern times— Fidelity 


Mutual actually strengthened its financial position. 


It had the lowest mortality ratio in its experience—54.8%. 


It increased both its assets and its surplus. 


It made necessary 


adjustments in its investment valuations and maintained the 
highest dividend scale in its history. 


It will continue that scale in 1932. 


It operates in thirty-nine states, including New York, and 


has room in its field force for men of the right type. 


ASSETS 
Amount 

Business and residential mortgages....... $37,286,183.47 
Pe MD, oo acca addemmneaemseaces 20,231,189.43 
R. R. and R. R. Equipment Bonds........ 12,393,192.84 
Ss eee 11,631,262.89 
*Real Estate ......... lhe eee eka aD 4,144,211.99 
Government, State and Municipal Bonds.. 3,655,865.69 
Premiums in course of collection......... 2,995,153.25 
Interest and rents due and accrued....... 1,650,274.69 
Pe MIR becca caedacisaweseeat 1,628,070.58 
Bank and other preferred stocks.......... 1,114,756.56 
RU SURO Se sewecnscrerevanctarroenda 1,092,437.85 
Cash in Banks and in office.............. 316,111.90 

TOPE. BEES ossedccccscnss $98,138,711.14 


*Includes Head Office and adjacent properties. 


LIABILITIES 
Insurance Reserve required by law to 
mature Policy Contracts............. $80,793,841.65 


Present value of amounts not yet due on 
matured Instalment Policies and disa- 


UE SUE. a ciccidescunnntacevankes<e 3,574,749.00 
Policy claims in process of settlement.... 580,139.20 
Premiums and interest paid in advance... 418,285.49 
Estimated amount of Federal and State 

Games payelle im TO5Z.. o06..cccccccscs 360,000.00 
Salaries, rents, commissions, accounts, etc., 

PC ic tie tarneiebs 146,939.55 
DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS: 

Apportioned to Annual Dividend Policies 

and payable during 1932.............. 3,445,852.56 
Apportioned to Annual Dividend Policies 

and left with the Company at interest. 2,785,977.88 
Apportioned to Deferred Dividend Poli- 

cies and payable during 1932.......... 68,494.88 
Accumulations under Deferred Dividend 

DEE “Dansunmaecvaee nest neaee eae 463,287.24 
Reserve for contingencies (Surplus)...... 5,501,143.69 

TOTAL LIABILITIES ......... $98,138,711.14 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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Death of E. M. McMahon; 
A Dynamic Personality 


WELL KNOWN FOR TRUST WORK 





Second Vice-President of Chase National 
Bank a Former Successful Agent 
and Manager 

Life insurance people were shocked to 
learn this week of the sudden death of 
Kdward M. McMahon, second vice-presi- 
lent of the Chase National Bank, New 
York, a former general agent here who 
had a vast acquaintance in the insurance 
business. Mr. McMahon died last Sat- 
urday following an operation. The fu- 





McMAHON 


ieral was held Wednesday in Milwaukee, 


EDWARD M. 


his former home. He was 47 years old. 
Coming to New York in 1923 after a 
successful experience in the west as 
agent and general agent, with an inter- 
val of chamber of commerce work, Mr. 
McMahon became general agent for the 
National Life of Vermont operating un- 
der the name Edward M. McMahon & 
\ssociates, Inc. He soon came to occu- 
Py a prominent place in insurance cir- 
Dynamic, a convincing speaker and 
forceful writer, he was much in demand 
in both capacities. He was a natural 
salesman, organizer and leader of men. 
It was in the fall of 1926 that Mr. Mc- 
\Mahon became identified with trust com- 
pany activity in the life insurance field. 
He went with the Equitable Trust of 
New York, later merged with the Chase 
l}ank, as insurance trust officer and or- 
ani ized on a scale not previously at- 
te mpted to cultivate insurance trust 
usiness in New York. Other banks and 
trust companies in New York were ac- 
tive in insurance trust work. In fact, 
some of the pioneers in this field were 
mnected with New York banks and 
trust companies but Mr. McMahon at- 
tacked the development of insurance 
rusts from a new angle. He formed the 
Underwriters Advisory Council composed 
a score of prominent life insurance 
men. Certificates were issued by the 
Equitable Trust to approved underwrit- 
crs. Elaborate literature was prepared 
with handsome portfolios containing the 
presentation of the trust idea. These 
were issued to the approved underwrit- 
rs to be used in direct contact with the 
Prospect. A course of lectures was given 
on use of trusts. The whole plan attract- 
ed a great deal of attention and discus- 
sion. Mr. MceMahon’s ideas as expressed 
in all these innovations were credited 
With giving stimulus to the entire insur- 
ance trust field. One of the biggest af- 
fairs he staged was a three- day trust 
development conference in 1929 which 
Was attended by a large body of insur- 
ance and trust people. At the close of 
the conference, which was held at the 
Hotel Astor, there was a banquet at 
which two life insurance company presi- 
dents were speakers. 
One of Mr. McMahon’s first connec- 


cles. 


FIDELITY REORGANIZATION 





Changing Agency Structure in South 
Atlantic States Due to Termination 
of Midyette Contract 

A reorganization of the agency struc- 
ture of the Fidelity Mutual Life in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and the District of Columbia is being 
effected. 

This territory has for many years been 


under the franchise of the D: R. Mid- 
yette Co., with headquarters in Rich- 
mond, whose contract has been ter- 


minated by mutual agreement. The Mid- 
yette connection with Fidelity dates 
back nearly forty-eight years. A large 
part of the territory now released will 
be reorganized. 

Carroll H. Jones, who has been with 
the company thirty-two years and in 
charge of the state of South Carolina 
nearly all of that time, has been ap- 
pointed manager for the state under di- 
rect contract with the company. Stanley 
H. Gettis, well known Washington repre- 
sentative of the company, has been ap- 
pointed manager for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Pending the development of 
more definite plans in Virginia and North 
Carolina, the Fidelity is reappointing 
under direct arrangement all agents in 
these states. 





F. G. PIERCE AGENCY DINES 


The annual dinner of the F. G. Pierce 
Agency of the Connecticut General in 
Philadelphia was held last week at the 
Pelham Club, Germantown. The occa- 
sion was the nineteenth anniversary of 
Mr. Pierce as manager. Several home 
office officials addressed the gathering. 





tions after graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was as agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. He took 
naturally to the business, wrote close to 
$500,000 his first year and was made a 
general agent in his second year. At one 
time he was affiliated with Dr. Charles 
E. Albright, leading producer of the 
Northwestern Mutual. Later he turned 
to chamber of commerce work and was 
first organizer and manager of the Mad- 
ison Chamber and then general manager 
of the St. Paul Chamber. Returning to 
the insurance field in 1920 he organized 
the Northwestern Casualty & Surety and 
was its vice-president and general man- 
ager. From this connection he came 
to the large field of New York as a gen- 
eral agent. 

Mr. McMahon is survived by his wife, 
Mabel Seymour McMahon; a daughter, 
Jane, age 16; a son, Edward M., Jr., 
age ll and fous brothers. Stephen J. of 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Francis B., Dr. 
Toseph P. and O. T. McMahon, all of 
Milwaukee. 


4% Annuity 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company fort Wayne, Indiana 








GROUP ASSOCIATION MEETS 





Discuss Group Insurance Problems at 
New York Conference on Tuesday; 
Fourteen Companies Represented 


A meeting of the Group Association, 
members of which are representatives of 
life companies writing group insurance, 
was held Tuesday at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York City. Benedict D. 
Flynn, vice-president and actuary of the 
Travelers, chairman of the association, 
presided at the group life session, and 
James F. Little, second vice-president 
and associate actuary of the Prudential, 
at the group accident and sickness ses- 
sion. 

There were about thirty men at the 
meeting, representative of fourteen com- 
panies. Group disability and other 
phases of group business were discussed 
at some length and recommendations 
were formulated for the representatives 
to present to their respective companies 
for consideration. The companies will 
probably make individual announcement 
as to any new rulings which might re- 
sult in the next few months. Another 
feature of the meeting was the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee to study group 
annuities. 


ENLARGING OFFICE QUARTERS 

The Stuyvesant Ordinary agency of 
the Prudential in New York City, of 
which Andrew Kakoyannis is manager, 
is compelled to enlarge its office quarters 
in the Chrysler Building because of the 
increased business. Manager Kakoyan- 
nis txpects to have a full time staff of 
100 in the near future. 





NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He «ells something that evervhody needs—the 
protection afforded hv United Life volicies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE. 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 





Well Known Speakers On 
Sales Congress Program 


NEW YORK CITY, MARCH 10 





Lowell Thomas and Frederick Richard- 
son To Talk at Banquet; Big 
Crowd Expected 





The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City has planned what should 
be a beneficial and stimulating program 
for the 1932 sales congress, to be held 
Thursday, March 10, in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor. The affair will 
be climaxed by the forty-sixth annua! 
banquet of the association, at which the 
guest speakers will be Lowell Thomas, 
famous explorer and lecturer, and Fred- 
erick Richardson, United States manager 
of the Accident of Perth, Scot- 
land. 

President Clancy D. Connell will pre- 
side at the congress and will give the 
opening address, his subject being “The 
First Dozen.” He will be followed by 
Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual general 
agent of Pittsburgh, who will discuss 
“Our Selling Theme—Necessity or De- 
sirability—Which ?” A sales demonstra- 
tion will follow, the participants being 
Louis F. Paret and Edwin R. Sumner 
of the Provident Mutual in Philadelphia. 
The closing morning speaker, Raymond 
C. Ellis, Home Life general agent in 
New York, has selected for his subject, 
“The Black Shadow.” 


Ten Star Agents to Give Their Best 
Selling Ideas 


Albert Hirst,.counsel of the New York 
State Association, will open the after- 
noon session, discussing “The Unique 
Position of Life Insurance, Under Sec- 
tion 55A, as An Investment.” Then will 
follow ten five minute talks on “My Best 
Selling Idea.” by: Charles B. O’Connell, 
Aetna: E. V. Carbonara. State Mutual; 
Tohn H. Brady, Guardian; Frank L. 
Lane, Home Life; W. M. McDaniftls, 
National of Vermont; Felix U. Levy, 
Penn Mutual; Robert J. Manheimer, 
Equitable Society; Arthur V. Youngman, 
Mutual Benefit: Grant L. Hill, North- 
western Mutual, and Nelson M. Way, 
Canada Life. 

The closing sneaker on the congress 
program will be William B. Bailey, econ- 
omist of the Travelers, who will talk on 
“Life Insurance—The Great Stabilizer.” 

Many prominent life company officials 
will be guests of the association at the 
banquet, for which extensive, prepara- 
tions are being made. In addition to the 
speakers there will be entertainment fur- 
nished by Fawn and Tardon, adagio 
dance team, and Bobby Brooks and his 
Original Mayfair Orchestra. Tickets for 
both the congress and the banquet may 
be secured from William C. Bawden, ex- 
ecutive manager of the association, at 


149 Broadway, New York City. 


General 
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N. B. Hadley On State Supervision 


Most Effective Weapon For Correcting Evils Is Proper De- 


partment Publicity, Says Famous Examiner 
of Life Companies 


Nelson B. Hadley, chief examiner of 
life insurance companies for the State 
of New York, discussed the work of the 
division over which he has jurisdiction 
in a talk before students of the Insur- 
ance Institute recently. He told of the 
situation before the Armstrong insurance 
investigation when policy contracts were 
unnecessarily numerous and sometimes 
deceptive. Although new policy forms 
were being issued every few months in 
reality they all had bearing on three or 


four fundamental principles. The pub- 
lic sometimes bought contracts which 
turned out to be different contracts than 
they thought they were receiving. The 
legislation of 1906 and the years which 
followed did away with most of the 
abuse in respect to policy forms by re- 
quiring certain provisions to be incor- 
porated in all policies and the titles had 
to be properly descriptive. 

Improvement has been such that at 
the present time it is rare that the de- 
partment receives any complaints on the 
score of policy contracts which deceive. 

Public Confidence 

Mr. Hadley said that the importance 
of the examination work of the depart- 
ment cannot be overestimated. He de- 
clared that no financial institution could 
defy public sentiment or continue in a 
course of action that is condemned by 
an official department that is in the pub- 
lic confidence. The most effective weap- 
on of the department for correcting evils 
is proper publicity. He said he knew 
from experience the dread which an in- 
surance management has of the bare 
statement of facts when such facts will 
not stand the light of publicity. In the 
hands of an honest, efficient Superin- 
tendent this is a most potent way for 
correcting evils; in the hands of an in- 
efficient or incompetent Superintendent 
or one only seeking personal ends it is 
dangerous both to corporations and to 
the public. 

Like all financial institutions, insur- 
ance companies offer a great temptation 
to those who would exploit the property 
of others for their own benefit. In the 
life insurance field of New York State 
the restrictions and efficient supervision 
of the New York Insurance Department 
have made this a sterile field for the ex- 
ploiters of life insurance companies. The 
experience in some of the other states 
with respect to exploiting the funds held 
to protect the rights of policyholders 
could not happen in this state. 

Importance of Policyholders’ Interests 


Ordinarily the interest of a stockhold- 
er in a life insurance company, from a 
financial standpoint, is indeed very small 
compared with that of the policyholders. 
The right to barter those policyholders’ 
interests is, in his opinion, one of the 
most important questions in the field of 
supervision. In a great many respects 
the motives and the men which control 
a management are more important than 
its actual assets. 

In periods of great prosperity super- 
vision and management both are not 
tested like they are in periods of depres- 
sion. If we are now entering upon a 





NELSON 


B. HADLEY 


period of what may be a more normal 
economic condition in this country than 
we experienced from 1921 to 1929, insur- 
ance departments and insurance man- 
agements will have to meet emergencies 
which we have not had to meet in the 
past. 


Policy Loans and Cash Values 


In discussing policy loans and cash 
values Mr. Hadley said in part: 

“Policy contracts which have been so 
liberalized in the last twenty-five years 
with regard to cash and loan values, have 
been called upon during the last two 
years to meet a tremendous amount of 
liquidation on the part of the companies. 
In no other period of business has there 
been such a demand for policy loans and 
cash surrender values and it is a tribute 
to the life insurance companies that they 
have met these demands without impair- 
ing their financial condition. 

“Banking institutions which must meet 
a large portion of their liabilities on de- 
mand are required of necessity to carry 
a large portion of their assets in liquid 
and semi-liquid form. Life insurance 
companies with their tremendous influx 
of premiums together with the maturity 
of their investments do not have to 
maintain the same liquid position that a 
bank does. However, it is imperative in 
my opinion that life insurance compan- 
ies should not permit their assets over 
a long period of time to gradually reach 
a non-liquid or frozen condition. The 
reserves of a life insurance company 
must have an earning power to maintain 
their reserve. Therefore, assets without 
earnings should be kept at the minimum. 
This is the basis of the New York law 
which restricts the investments of life 
insurance companies. Assets are not 
permitted which depend almost wholly 
upon the management of properties. 
Common stocks are not permitted and 
only preferred or guaranteed stocks are 
permitted where there has been a con- 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 








IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


sistent earning power over a period of 
five years and even in those cases a very 
limited percentage of the investment can 
be made in one institution. Earnings are 
the basis of values. 

Assets 


“Assets of life insurance companies 
should in my opinion—and I think the 
New York law is based on this theory— 
be self-liquidating. These assets are ac- 
quired by the company for the purpose 
of carrying out its liabilities as they ma- 
ture from time to time. If the assets 
are not self-liquidating then the income 
from premiums or other assets are re- 
quired to pay the claims of maturing 
contracts. This. in effect, results in tak- 
ing the income from recent policies and 
purchasing old investments of past 
periods. 

“Our law requires that a company ac- 
quiring real estate must sell it within 
five years. Also, stocks or bonds which 
a company could not invest in originally 


New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





but which it is permitted to take where 
its securities are in a corporation which 
has been through reorganization must 
be disposed of in five years. Insurance 
companies are not equipped to manage 
any business whether it is real estate, 
manufacturing or transportation, and 
should, therefore, not put itself in a po- 
sition as owner, but only as creditor.” 
Fallacy About Lapsation 


In discussing lapses Mr. Hadley said 
there is no question that life insurance 
would be cheaper to policyholders if 
lapsation were done away with. He said 
there was a popular fallacy about lapsa- 
tion in that some people thought life 
companies made a profit when policies 
went off the books. 

“There is not a company in the busi- 
ness but would be willing to pay liber- 
ally for any efficient method by which 
its business could be conserved and 
lapses prevented,” he said. “They are 
not a source of profit in the long run.” 
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A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT l 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. | 
of AMERICA | 

Jersey City — | 
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Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 
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Oregon Mutual Assets 
Show Sizable Gain 


PRESIDENT ADAMS’ STATEMENT 





Company Is Commended for its Invest- 
ment Policy; Employs No Part 
Time Agents 





A complete report of the Oregon Mu- 
tual Life’s activities in 1931 was pre- 
sented by President C. F. Adams at the 
annual meeting of the company’s policy- 
holders held recently at the home office 
in Portland. The company’s insurance 
in force now totals $58,156,120, being an 
increase of $139,912 over that in force 
at the end of 1930. The admitted assets 
have grown from $10,442,060 as of De- 
cember 31, 1930, to $11,453,684 at the close 
of 1931, a gain of $1,011,624. 

During 1931 a considerable number of 
the Oregon Mutual’s policy contracts 
were revised, the privileges made more 
liberal and the benefits: more attractive 
to policyholders. It also added a num- 
ber of new policy contracts. The com- 
pany employs no part-time agents and 
rigidly enforces this rule. 

After all claims of every kind had 
been paid, all losses absorbed and all 
dividends set aside for 1932, the com- 
pany was able to increase its surplus for 
the benefit of its policyholders, $24,418. 
This surplus has grown steadily year by 
year and now totals $791,875 as of De- 
cember 31, 1931, $175,000 of which has 
been set aside as contingency reserve, 
and $616,875 of which is unallocated. 


Company’s Policy Praised 


Referring to the company’s investment 
portfolio, Mr. Adams quoted from the 
recent official report of Insurance Com- 
missioners made during the second half 
of 1931 which stated: “None of the com- 
pany’s bonds is in default, either as to 
principal or interest. We take pleas- 
ure in commending the management for 
its outstanding conservatism and good 
judgment in the administration of the 
company’s investment policy. Particu- 
lar attention was given by us to the ap- 
praisals on which loans on real estate 
are based. We consider these appraisals 
to be conservative, a conclusion which 
we deem justified also by the highly sat- 
isfactory condition of the loans them- 
selves. During the three years under 
review, only four foreclosures took place 
by reason of default on the part of the 
mortgagors—an eloquent testimony to 
the high quality of the loans and to the 
administrative care bestowed upon 
them.” 

The board of directors voted to main- 
tain the 1931 dividend schedule during 
1932 and likewise to continue the pay- 
ment of the existing interest rate of 
4.8% on funds left with the company by 

olicvholders and beneficiaries. During 
the last twenty-five years the Oregon 

\lutual has not reduced its dividends in 
i single instance. On the contrary, it 
ve increased them five times. In addi- 
ion to these increases, two special divi- 
‘ends amounting to 20% of the regular 

lividends have been declared, one in 
1926 and one in 1929. 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN FIGURES 








Assets of Cincinnati Company Now 
Reach $125,000,000; Agents Write 
$216,000,000 During 1931 
_ The Western and Southern Life had 
insurance in force of $765,540,996 at the 
pen of 1931, an increase of $12,106,883 
ver that at the close of 1930, according 
to the statement presented by President 
Charles F. Williams at the recent an- 
ee al meeting of the company. Assets at 
the close of 1931 totalled $124,861,182, an 
increase of $9,500,488 over that of the 

previous year. 

The company’s total life insurance 
written during last year was $216,000,000, 
while the total income was $32,000,000. 
The capital and surplus is approximate- 
ly $18,500,000. The business of the 
Western and Southern Indemnity, an- 
other member of the group, has in- 
creased 50% in 1931 over 1930. 











Where the latchstring’s always out 


225 Broadway! 


HE KNIGHT AGENCY of The  Knightman knows there’s a welcome 
Union Central is represented by on the mat whenever he calls at the 
on-the-spot branch offices—four- central office. There he can obtain 
teen of them, located throughout its expert advice on planning complicated 
extensive territory. But headquarters trusts, wills, business agreements, ete. 
—225 Broadway—is home to every Or new methods of procedure that re- 


member of the Agency. 


flect themselves in increased earnings. 


For the Knight organization is staffed 
Regardless of whether he lives and with specialists. . .. And the services 
spends most of his working hours in they render are available to each and 
Newark or New Rochelle; Seranton or — every man in the New York territory 


Stapleton; Malone or Manhattan, the — who ealls 225 Broadway “home! 


999 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Scranton, Pa. 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Utica, N. Y. 349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 327 Bible House, N. Y. C. 
Albany, N. Y. 26 Court Street, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Flushing, L. I. 
Stapleton, S. I. 
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Sees Great Opportunity 
During Next Ten Years 


VIEWS OF WALTER I. KING 





Vice-President of Connecticut General 
Tells How This May Be 
Brought About 





That the next ten years holds a great 
opportunity for life insurance companies 
and their agents is the opinion of Walter 
I. King, vice-president of the Connecti- 
cut General Life. Life insurance, he says, 
has been fundamental in the development 
of this country in the past through the 
investment of the reserves and the pro- 
tection that has guaranteed financial sta- 
bility shown in many ways and notably 
during the past two years. 

“The public has learned a great lesson 
and it has more faith today in life in- 
surance than in any other institution,” 
said Mr. King. “The burden is now put 
strictly up to the life insurance compa- 
nies to so present the value of life in- 
surance to the public that it will use 
the great asset it has in life insurance 
as the foundation for its reconstructed 
financial program. 

“Life insurance companies in turn will 
look to that great body of underwriters 
in the field to solve this problem for 
them. Too much praise and credit can 
not be given them for placing $109,000,- 
000,000 of insurance on the lives of the 
American people. It has been an excel- 
lent piece of work, and I would in no 
way detract from the credit of the un- 
derwriters in accomplishing this but the 
opportunities for the extension of this 
service during the next decade are so 
great that it is going to tax the present 
sales force of the life insurance compa- 
nies to measure up to the demands. 

“In many respects our field forces have 
been preparing for just this opportunity. 
Formerly, many sales were made on 
moral and spiritual! grounds and much 
life insurance has matured or is still in 
force which would never have had an 
opportunity to bestow its blessings if it 
had not been for the successful exhorta- 
tion of some agent imbued with the mis- 
sionary spirit. 

“During the last fifteen years much 
work has been done through correspond- 
ence courses and sales schools in an ef- 
fort to educate agents to sell life insur- 
ance, and while much advancement has 
been made as a result of these efforts 
and the standard of salesmanship has 
been correspondingly raised, there is a 
human element that has to be dealt with 
that cannot be handled in any sales class 
or correspondence course. Much has 
been learned, however. from both these 
methods of salesmanship and our general 
agents and managers are in a better po- 
sition than ever before to take the good 
from all methods and build an agency 
force capable of carrying on under the 
new conditions.” 


Present Day Appeal 


Discussing the needs for the future, 
Mr. King said: “While the emotional 
appeal still exists, I believe that in this 
new era the care of one’s family, the 
education of one’s children. the paving 
off of the mortgage on the home will be 
considered from a business standpoint 
rather than an emotional standpoint 
alone and the public will react favorably 
to the business appeal, if for no other 
reason than enlightened selfishness. 

“For, after all, these are the basic 
things for which we all work, and life 
insurance can provide them immediately. 
No other agency can. This is now rec- 
ognized and what is necessary is to build 
an agency organization capable of em- 
bracing this larger opportunity. 

“The emotional period of selling was 
criticized for the type of men often ac- 
cepted in the business. The educational 
period can be criticized for the number 
of men it has brought into the business 
and failed to qualify as salesmen. The 
next neriod must bring in fewer men, 
but of a higher tyne, and bring more 
men to the point where they can enjoy 
a constantly increasing income. 

“There is danger in offering a solution 





WALTER I. KING 


to a problem that has not been solved 
after eighty-three years of effort, yet 
greater attention must be given during 
the next five years to the selection of 
the men brought into the business, and 
this will be greatly helped by following 
three simple rules: Find men with the 
will to succeed. Find men with the abil- 
ity and willingness to learn from others. 
Give these men proper supervision to 
guarantee their success. 

“If we will add these methods of pro- 
cedure to what we have learned from 
emotional and educational selling we will 
come nearer to building an organization 
really capable as a whole of presenting 
to the public the use of life insurance 
for the solution of its financial problem.” 





IRVING T. F. RING MAKES TALK 


Tells Boston Council Architects, Ac- 
countants and Lawyers Have Not 
Been Sufficiently Canvassed 
A practical address on business insur- 
ance trusts was given by Irving T. F. 
Ring, general counsel of the State Mu- 
tual Life, at the February meeting of 
the Boston Life Insurance Trust Coun- 
cil, held last week in Boston. He laid 
particular stress on the necessity of 
closer co-operation between the life un- 
derwriter and the trust officer, pointing 
out that one of the weak points of the 
business trust agreements was hinged on 
their legal interpretation when the time 

of payment came. 

In the open forum that followed Mr. 
Ring’s address, members of the Trust 
Council pointed out several instances 
where the proceeds of insurance trusts 
had been relegated into hands other than 
those intended, due to poor legal drawing 
at the time of sale. 

One of the speaker’s most practical 
suggestions was to the effect that pro- 
fessional partnerships and corporations 
such as architects, accountants and law- 
yers have not been canvassed by under- 
writers to the same extent as regular 
mercantile lines. Mr. Ring pointed out 
that probably 90% of the lawyers who 
naturally have an insight into the af- 
fairs of others usually leave their own 
estates inadequately protected. 





Eightieth Anniversary Year 


1931 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is _ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 


from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield 


Bond Fluctuations Of 
Little Concern To Cos. 


CHANCES OF LOSS ARE SMALL 
G. C. Holmberg, Treasurer of North- 
western National, Tells Favorable 
Factors in Railroad Situation 





Life insurance companies are not 
greatly concerned about the fluctuating 
prices of bonds said George C. Holm- 
berg, treasurer of the Northwestern 
National Life, in a recent address, be- 
cause experience has shown that the un- 
derlying license—the type of bonds in 
which these companies invest—are so 
strongly protected that it is extremely 
unlikely that holders would suffer loss on 
them if carried to maturity and the com- 
panies follow the practice of carrying 
bonds at amortized value. é 

Mr. Holmberg takes a favorable view 
of the railroad situation. Because life 
insurance companies follow the sound 
practice of carrying their bonds at their 
amortized value, as the insurance laws of 
practically all the states permit them to 
do, the speaker emphasized they are not 
necessarily concerned with the fluctua- 
ting market prices of such bonds. This 
method assumes the bonds will be paid 
at par at maturity and each year the 
owner writes up or writes off propor- 
tionate amounts of discount or premium 
included in the purchase price of the 
bonds, so that by the time the bonds 
mature they will appear on the books 
at par and will give the interest yield 
on the basis on which they are pur- 
chased. 

In closing his remarks Mr. Holmberg 
cited, as examples, a number of cases of 
railroads which on the basis of even the 
sharply declined earnings of 1931 _ will 
earn their fixed charges this year with a 
substantial margin to spare, and de- 
scribed in detail, as examples, several 
specific issues of railroad bonds, the 
strength of which no sound judgment 
can question. 


GORDON STEARNS AN AGENT 








Son of General Agent of John Hancock 
in Providence, R. I., Now in 
Insurance Business 
Among the general agents who _at- 
tended the annual meeting of the policy- 
holders of the John Hancock in Bos- 
ton last week were Maurice H. Stearns 
of Providence and Paul F. Clark of Bos- 

ton. 

With Mr. Stearns was his son Gordon 
P. who is associated with the Stearns 
agency and who looks enough like Ham- 
ilton Fish, the former Harvard Univer- 
sity football captain and now a Congress- 
man from New York state, to be his 
younger brother. 





can and will. 








READY TO NEGOTIATE 


with men who know how and want to sell poli- 
cies—not experimenters but resultors—those who 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Incorporated 1848 


Incorporated 1851 








Massachusetts 





Plan to Pay Medical 
Costs Is Suggested 


SIMILAR TO INSURANCE SYSTEM 





Proposal Brings Out That Country 
Spends About the Same Amount 
For Both Expenses 





A systematic payment plan for taking 
care of medical expenses similar to the 
life insurance payment system is sug- 
gested in a statement recently issued by 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care. The sum of $3,000,000,000 is 
spent annually for medical care in this 
country, compared with $3,600,000,000 in- 
vested annually in life insurance. The 
statement of the committee, of which 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman is 
chairman, says in part: 

“The costs of medical care might be 
modeled on a system of regular and or- 
derly payments, like life insurance pay- 
ments, in order to remove some of the 
difficulties attendant upon the present 
system of medical care and medical 
costs, it was suggested by Miss Mary 
Dulin in a paper submitted to the com- 
mittee. 

“Though the United States spends 
about the same amount annually for 
medical service of all kinds as it does 
in insurance premiums, the insurance ex- 
penditure,” Miss Dulin brings out, “be- 
cause of its orderly method of payment, 
is probably easier to bear. Besides the 
$3,600,000,000 regularly paid every year 
for life insurance, another $600,000,000 is 
deposited systematically in the various 
Christmas savings funds,” Miss Dulin 
learned. 

“Tt will doubtless be generally agreed,” 
the report concluded, “that there is much 
less hardship caused to individuals by 
the payment of over $4,000.000,000 as life 
insurance premiums and Christmas sav- 
ings than is caused by the payment ot 
approximately $3,000,000,000 for medical 

” 


care. 





OFFICE MANAGEMENT BOOK 


Copies of the proceedings of the Eighth 
Annual Conference of the Life Office 
Management Association have been dis- 
tributed to members. This conference 
was held at the Royal York Hotel in To- 
ronto on October 12, 13 and 14. 

L. C. Ashton of the Provident Mutual 
is president of the association, and F. L. 
Rowland of the Lincoln National Life is 
secretary. 

Copies of the proceedings may be ob- 
tained by non-members of the association 
for $5 a copy by writing to Mr. Rowland. 





MADE ESSAY CONTEST OFFICIAL 


Charles C. Clabaugh, general agency 
supervisor of the Maryland Life. has 
been appointed vice-chairman of the 
Eastern division of the Citizens Essay 
Contest Committee of the Civitan Inter- 
national. He is chairman of the citizens 
military training camp committee of the 
Civitan Club. 





LECTURES IN MARYLAND 


S. B. Love. manager at Richmond for 
the Mutual Life of New York, lectured 


, before the economics department at the 


University of Virginia recently and also 
before the class in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Marvland. He has been lec- 
turing at the University of Virginia for 
several vears, but this was the first time 
he had delivered an address at the Mary- 
land institution. 
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Honor L. G. McDouall 
At Newark Luncheon 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ TRIBUTE 

Well Known Trust Officer Is New Chair- 


man of Life Insurance Committee 
of A.B.A. Trust Division 





The contributions of Leslie G. Mc- 
Douall, associate trust officer of the Fi- 
delity Union Trust Co., of Newark, to 
the fine spirit which exists between the 
life insurance and trust men of the 
vicinity were duly acknowledged at 
a luncheon which was given him Mon- 
day by the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 


LESLIE G. McDOUALL 


tion of Northern New Jersey. A repre- 
sentative group of more than one hun- 
dred life insurance and trust represen- 
tatives turned out for the affair, held 
at Bamberger’s, Newark. 

The testimonial luncheon was particu- 
larly timely in view of Mr. McDouall’s 
recent appointment as chairman of the 
life insurance committee of the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and most of the committee mem- 
bers were on hand to congratulate the 
Fidelity Union trust officer on his ap- 
pointment. 

Alexander F. Gillis, Provident Mutual 
general agent, had charge of the com- 
mittee which arranged the luncheon and 
presided. Those who assisted him were 
W. Reginald Baker, Mutual Life; James 
\l. Cyphers, Connecticut General; Albert 
Olson, Massachusetts Mutual, and Er- 
nest D. Finch, Missouri State Life, presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey. 


Trust Men Sveak 


_ The first speaker to pay tribute to Mr. 
\icDouall was his predecessor as chair- 
man of the life insurance committee, 
Judge Thomas E. Hennings of St. Louis. 
‘ie commented on the respect and ad- 
miration with which life insurance is now 
held in the eyes of the public and pre- 
dicted a big growth in business insurance 
in the coming years. Others who spoke 
McDouall were H. K. Corbin, vice-presi- 
jent of the Fidelity Union Trust, and 
Henry A. Sargent, secretary of the trust 
livision of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Two features of the luncheon in par- 
ticular made the honored guest feel hap- 
py. One was the presence of his father, 
Rev. J. W. McDouall; and the other, 
the presentation to him of a testimonial 
scroll signed by those present at the 
gathering. The scroll was presented by 
Mr. Gillis who said that “it expresses 
only in small measure the devotion the 
members of the association feel for him.” 

The meeting was fittingly closed by 
some appreciative remarks from Mr. Mc- 
Douall, who told how he treasures the 
esteem of the life insurance men of the 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


STATEMENT FOR 1931 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE (net) - 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR (net) 


TOTAL INCOME (net) ~ - 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS - . 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 


IN 1931 = - - - - 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 


SINCE ORGANIZATION: - 


SURPLUS AND CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


TOTAL LIABILITIES - @ a 
(including paid up Capital Stock) 


ASSETS, AT DECEMBER 31st, 1931 


- = = = $3,051,077,000 
_ -— - * 527,939,000 
Se ae 197,140,000 
- = = = 136,509,000 
- - - - 93,235,000 
- = = = 594,185,000 

a ws 21,126,000 
- = = = 603,678,000 
+ * Seo a 624,804,000 


THE YEAR’S BUSINESS REVIEWED 


“. ¢ « I think you will agree with me that for 
a year such as that through which we have just 
passed the showing is a remarkably fine one. 

“New assurances of over $527,000,000, and a 
total in force exceeding $3,000,000,000, are 
figures so great as to need no emphasis. 

“The distribution of our new business is inter- 
esting. Canada contributed $101,000,000, United 
States $291,000,000, Great Britain $50,000,000, 
andthe rest of the world $85,000,000. 

“Our mortality experience has been even more 
favourable than that of last year, the claims being 
but 54.3 per cent. of the expected, against 57.6 
per cent. in 1930. 

“Since business was commenced in 1871 we 
have paid out in benefits $594,000,000. Last year 
alone our paym ents were $93,000,000, an amount 
exceeding the total assurances written in 1922. 
We may well rejoice over the magnitude and 
importance of the social service which the Com- 
pany is perfor ming. 

“During the past year life assurance has been 
tested as perhaps never before, and it has with- 
stood the trial triumphantly. So far as I am aware 
not one life company on the continent has had to 
close its doors, a wonderful record. In Canada 
we can claim with pride that even since Confedera- 
tion not one Dominion licensed company has 
ever failed. 

“It will be noticed that in addition to the surplus 
of $16,000,000 over all liabilities and capital 
stock, we have a contingency reserve of $4,700,- 
000 to provide for possible shrinkage in mort- 


gages and other real estate investments. Our 
reserves have been calculated on the same strong 
basis as last year. Although our investments 
payable in American currency greatly exceed our 
liabilities in that currency, we have treated both 
as on a par, taking no credit for the premium on 
American funds. Our liabilities under contracts 
in other currencies also are included at a total 
greater than required at the prevailing rates of 
exchange. 


“Our holdings of stocks have been valued on the 
basis laid down by the Dominion Department of 
Insurance, which is practically the same as that 
adopted for all companies by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States. 


“In new investments we have favoured high 
grade bonds, the yield on which is now very 
attractive. 


“The profits paid or allotted to policyholders 
amounted to over $26,000,000, or over 20 per 
cent. of the total annual premium income. 

“In the light of these figures, the report is indeed 
an excellent one. 


“And what of the future? No one believes that 
the depression will last for ever. It is impossible 
to say just when the turn will come, but with the 
vast natural resources of this continent, and the 
brains, energy, and actual wealth of its people, 
business recovery is inevitable. When prosperity 
does return no company will share in its benefits 
in greater measure than our own.” 

—From the President’s Address at the Annual Meeting. 


SIXTY-ONE YEARS OF SERVICE 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 























briefly and told of their respect for Mr.’ 


OLD AGE ENDOWMENTS POPULAR 

Policyholders of the Acacia Mutual are 
more interested in old age endowments 
policies than in any other particular 
phase of life insurance protection, ac- 
cording to the results of an inquiry con- 
ducted by the company. Of those who 
replied to a questionnaire, 54% declared 
themselves most interested in endow- 
ments. 





vicinity and how he understands the 
value of their co-operation with the trust 
representatives. He said that other cities 
of the country would do well to follow 
the example set by Newark in developing 
this co-operative spirit. _ 

An enjoyable feature of the luncheon 
was the singing of Miss Saidi Knox of 
Kearny, N. J., recent winner of one of 
the Atwater Kent radio audition awards. 


MUTUAL LIFE FIELD CHANGES 





J. H. Coons to Retire as Manager in 
New Mexico; F. J. Joyce and H. B. 
Cadwell Promoted 
The Mutual Life is making some 
changes in the company’s territory in 
the Southwest, coincidentally with the 
retirement of J. H. Coons, who has for 
many years ably served the company as 
manager at Albuquerque, N. M. They 

will go into effect March 1. 

In order to accommodate a growing 
business in that section, the managership 
at Albuquerque will be discontinued and 
two new agencies are to be established. 
Fred J. Joyce, heretofore branch man- 
ager at Phoenix, Ariz., and Harry B. 
Cadwell, heretofore district manager at 
Pueblo, Colo., have been. appointed as 
managers, and their present offices will 
be reorganized accordingly. 


PHILADELPHIA ASS’N DINNER 





Peter M. Fraser, Daniel J. Bloxham, 
James M. Blake and Dewey R. 
Mason on Program 
Most of the New England life com- 
pany home offices were represented at 
the dinner-meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters held 
this week at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. The entire program was com- 
posed of New England company speak- 

ers. ' 

These included Peter M. Fraser, vice- 
president of the Connecticut Mutual, who 
was toastmaster; Daniel J. Bloxham, su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Trav- 
elers; James M. Blake, field service man- 
ager, Massachusetts Mutual, and Dewey 
R. Mason, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, Aetna Life. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


The unanimity with 


Consider which men of promi- 
the nence in all walks of 
Change life are voluntarily 


giving public en- 
dorsement to life insurance and encour- 
agement to policyholders is little less 
than remarkable, sagely comments The 
Islic of the Inter-Southern Life, adding: 

Life insurance men, specialists in the 
business, with its intrinsic worth ground 
into their very souls for years by both 
precept and experience, alone have had 
to “carry the message to Garcia” for a 
long time. There have been scoffers; 
there have been critics; there have been 
those who always figured there was 
something better; they could invest their 
money more wisely themselves; they 
didn’t need life insurance for protection 
of their loved ones; they had plenty of 
property which they had selected them- 
selves, and felt competent to manage 
their own financial affairs. 

Where are they today? Their ab 
sence from the front rank is quite con- 
spicuous now. Nay, more than that, 
their lamentation has oft been heard in 
the land as they have seen their prop- 
erty depreciate, their highly vaunted 
judgment set at naught and their in- 
vestments deteriorate, 

Many of them, however, have seen the 
light and are now among the most en- 
thusiastic boosters for life insurance not 
only for its protective mission but for 
its investment qualities. There has been 
a great and momentous change and 
throughout it all life insurance has 
forged its way to the front, to the place 
of honor and distinction among invest- 
ments and necessities that its true friends 
have known throughout the years has 
been so rightly its own. 

.* + Ss 


Here are some 

Increasing suggestions offered 

The by Edgar Paul Her- 

Average Size mann, former direc- 

tor of publicity for 

the Lincoln National and now a_ pub- 

licity consultant, on increasing the aver- 
age size policy: 

(1) Suggesting additions to bring the 
total to a round number; (2) focusing 
on income rather than on the face of 
the policy; (3) habitually calling five 
thousand a policy, one thousand a fifth 
of a policy, etc.; (4) tailoring premium 
plans to fit prospect’s finances, and using 
quarterly or monthly plans if necessary; 
(5) stressing cash values at retirement 
ages; (6) using the insure-your-insura- 
bility idea; (7) prospecting on higher 
financial levels; (8) attempting to place 
additionals when making delivery; (9) 
specific-need selling; (10) selling more 
men in the 35-50 age group; (11) having 
courage to ask for big commitments; 
(12) indicating premiums in small time 
units—as so much a day; (13) spending 
less time chasing known small unit pros- 
pects; (14) aiming at a “King Bee” ex- 
tra large policy as a leader every month; 
(15) selling more business insurance and 
investment insurance; (16) determining 
to increase your last year’s average size. 


advice for 





Elbert Storer, 


Depression- president of the Na- 
Proof tional Association of 
Property Life Underwriters, 


gave some sensible 

agents in a recent address. 
He said in part: 

“You are selling the only Depression- 
Proof Property! 

“Business is rapidly improving for un- 
derwriters who have faith and are using 
their working hours to interview people 
who have a margin left after paying liv- 
ing expenses. There are plenty such to 
keep you busy. All others are suspects. 

“This depression-proof property which 
you sell is guaranteed to pay living ex- 
penses when earned income will no 
longer pay them. Everybody wants 
property thi it will do that, so capitalize 
that want.’ 


a. ¢ « 


The Acacia Mutual 


Most found as the result 
Popular of a questionnaire 
Forms the company recent- 

ly sent policyholders 

that the greatest number of them were 
interested in old age endowment poli- 
cies. The remainder of the persons 


showed interest in the following types 
of protection in the following order: 
(2) insurance against loss to beneficiaries 
by non-payment of mortgages; (3) edu- 
cation insurance; (4) family protection; 
(5) protection against loss from depre- 
ciation in property value. 

* © -* 


J. H. Doyle, Equi- 

Insuring table Society pro- 

ducer in New York 

Housewife City, has used the 

following sales talk 

with success in a number of cases, in in- 

terviewing a husband about placing in- 

surance on the life of the wife after 
he has sold the husband a policy: 


“Mr. Smith, have you thought of life 


insurance for Mrs. Smith also? 

“To you I have stressed your partner- 
ship relations, and you as the income 
producer, have bought life insurance to 
replace the lost income to the partner- 
ship, should the unexpected happen to 
you. 

“Now, we know you cannot replace the 
sentiment, the love loss, should Mrs. 
Smith pass on before you; but it is only 
fair to consider the economic loss to the 
partnership if she goes first. Would 
you like to estimate with me what it 
would cost you to hire others to try to 
do all that Mrs. Smith does to run her 
end of the partnership—manage the 
household, the kitchen, the nursery, the 
feeding, clothing and training of your 
partnership children? 

“You'll probably need three to do all 
that she does, and they won’t do it half 
so well. Nevertheless, you'll have to pay 
them and pay them well. The partner- 
ship should place the burden of this eco- 
nomic risk with the same underwriting 
agency that guards the economic loss in 
your case. 





A COMPLETE LINE 


for full time agents 


Including—Participating Life Insurance on all prin- 
cipal plans, in addition to Non-Cancellable (Guaran- 
teed Renewable) accident and health insurance with 
first day coverage or elimination periods optional. 


MONARCH 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















Give Prospect Picture 
Of Life Insurance Uses 


WILLIAM J. BRADLEY’S ADDRESS 





Says Men Who Understand Purposes of 
Policies Will Buy and Then Keep 
Coverage in Force 





The selling of life insurance protec- 
tion for specific needs was recommended 
by William J. Bradley, publicity man- 
ager of the Home Life of America, in an 
address given’ recently before the 
Northern “Schuylkill County insurance 
men, under the auspices of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 

To the average man life insurance, 
when presented in the form or plan of 
a policy, is a very intangible, indefinite 
thing, Mr. Bradley said. He is not the 
least interested in the mathematics of 
insurance and telling him what life in- 
surance is will never sell it to him. The 
only thing that will change him from a 
prospect to a policyholder is a definite, 
clearly visualized conception of what life 
insurance can and will do to protect his 
interests and those of his dependents. 

Here are some other extracts from 
Mr. Bradley’s talk: 

Four Fundamental Purposes 

“It is now universally recognized that 
life insurance holds a very important 
place in the social and economic welfare 
of civilization. There must be some 
cause for this effect, and it is found in 
the fundamental purposes of life insur- 
ance which alone justify its important 
role as an indispensable factor in the 
economic and social world. There are 
four fundamental purposes of life insur- 
ance: (a) the payment of all debts that 
mature at death, (b) the unencumbered 
ownership of a home for the family, or 
its cash equivalent, (c) the assurance to 
the family of some of the comforts which 
the husband was pleased to give, (d) an 
old age fund for the insured. 

“The successful agent must ever keep 
these four fundamental purposes in 
mind, for his success depends mostly on 
fitting life insurance exactly to the needs 
of his clients and making it fulfill its 
fundamental purposes. 

“Why do men buy life insurance ? They 
buy life insurance in response to im- 
pelling influences which originate in the 
instinctive desire of their hearts to per- 
petuate their homes and business, to 
guarantee the education of their children, 
to guarantee an income for dependents 
as long as dependency continues and to 
guarantee the glorious privilege of being 
independent when the sunset days of life 
arrive. In the final analysis, men buy 
life insurance because some man loves 
some woman, some little boy or some 
little girl. 


What Not to Do 


“Never attempt to sell a policy be- 
cause the prospect is doing you a favor 
Or you are out to break a record or it is 
a new policy. Make your sales-efforts 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 


Omaha 





yield satisfied and persistent policyhold- 
ers, rather than merely applications, by 
telling your prospect what insurance will 
do, not for you, but for him and his 
family. Tell him, not how much it will 
cost or how much he should carry, but 
how it will guarantee the fulfillment of 
his needs and desires. Give him appeal- 
ing and sensible reasons why he should 
not only sign the application, but also 
make the initial deposit and continue the 
insurance until the need no longer ex- 
ists. 

“And when the time comes—as come 
it will in the life of nearly every policy 
—when the insured begins to weigh the 
value of his protection against some 
pressing financial need, the recollection 
of the purpose of that policv. and the 
mental picture you so vividly portrayed 
of its need and purposes are bound to 
flood his memory, and dispel any idea of 
surrender or lapse. It will be of no 
avail to recall that he did you a favor by 
buying it, that it was a special policy, 
or a low rate policy for those vain argu- 
— will long since have lost their ap- 
eal. 

“Talk to your prospect as though it 
were the last time you would ever see 
him alive, for everyday is some man’s 
last chance to get insured. Every person 
is given at some time or another a last 
opportunity to accept a proposal for ade- 
quate life insurance. No one knows what 
day is going to be ‘the day’ upon which 
the doors of life insurance will be for- 
ever barred against him. A man may 
borrow money to meet the premium de- 
posit but he cannot borrow health to 
meet the rigid requirements of a medical 
examination for life insurance.” 





LEGAL ADVICE FOR AGENTS 


Recht & Kutcher, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Empire State Building, New York, 
have retained Barnett & Plaut, a legal 
firm, as counsel and legal advisors and 
in discussing this connection they say: 
“We know that this firm is particularly 
well equipped to advise the office on all 
legal matters that are in any way con- 
nected with life insurance. The arrange- 
ment with them also covers the drawing 
of wills, trust agreements, liquidation 
agreements, etc.” 





PRAISED IN FRANCE 


A recent issue of L’Agent D’Assur- 
ances, one of the leading French insur- 
ance journals in France, recently had 
some complimentary things to say about 
the Aetna Life’s publicity, especially 


with regard to its pamphlet, “What Fv- 
ery Motorist Should Know.” 
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World Life Insurance 
Exceeds $147,000,000,000 


DATA NOT COMPLETE FOR 1930 





English-Speaking Countries Carry 85% 
Of International Total; Most 1930 
Figures Favorable 


There was $147,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force throughout the world 
at the close of 1929, according to a sur- 
vey recently completed by A. S. Chris- 
tenson of the insurance section of the 
Vepartment of Commerce. The figures 
for the survey were furnished by foreign 
service Officers of the Department of 
State and Commerce and compiled by 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. 

Incomplete data for 1930 indicate a 
substantial increase in the world total 
during that year. In but five of the 
twenty-two countries on which 1930 fig- 
ures are available did the amounts in 
force decrease. Some recorded phenom- 
enal gains, in the face of a general de- 
pression. 

The English-speaking countries of the 
world now carry 85% of the interna- 
tional life insurance total, the United 
States leading by far in volume of busi- 
ness, with $103,146,000,000 in force at the 
close of 1929. The United Kingdom 
ranked second, with $11,875,000,000, fol- 
lowed by Canada, with $6,713,000,000. 

Japan Has $4,000,000,000 

Japan has amassed a total of $4,000,- 
000,000, to occupy fourth place, closely 
followed by Germany. The total of the 
former country has increased by the 
startling percentage of 1,277 since 1905. 
Australia, Sweden, France, The Nether- 
lands, and Italy are the other countries 
now having life insurance in force in 
excess of $1,000,000,000. 

The amount of insurance per capita 
throughout the world varies from $2 in 
India to $843 in the United States (1929). 
Ranking next to the United States, in 
order, are Canada, with $640 of life in- 
surance per capita, New Zealand with 
$358, Australia with $273, the United 
Kingdom with $206, Sweden with $205, 
Italy with $152, Norway with $137, and 
the Netherlands with $123. 

The remainder of the countries report- 
ed upon have less than $100 of insurance 
per capita, Brazil, Mexico and Argen- 
tina preceding India at the bottom of 
the list. It may be added, however, that 
in those countries now showing the least 
amount of life insurance per capita 
forces are at work which promise to 
produce notable results in the course of 
the next few years. 

26% of National Wealth 

In the United States the amount of 
insurance in force at the close of 1928 
was 264% of the estimated national 
wealth, representing a higher ratio than 
that found in any other country. The 
corresponding ratio for national incomes 
was 106.5%. The Latin American coun- 
tries and France indicate the lowest ra- 
tios, although figures on a number of 
other countries, at the present time un- 
available, doubtlessly would alter these 
relative positions. 

The amount of insurance throughout 
the world was given as follows: 

Country 1929 1930 


United States. .$103,146,440,000 $107,948,278,000 
ee, eee 6, 712,548, 000 7,392,706,000 





Mexico .....0. 42,809,00/ 51,924,000 
i eee te 
Argentina Se) =§s (“été ee ees 
2, Ee 85,270,000 88,571.000 
Uruguay ..... 17,714,000 16,427,000 
2, ee ae ——é«C RESO 
British Guiana. 9,057,000 8,862,000 
Unit. Kingdom. 11,874,985,000 12,544,461,000 
Germany ..... 3,722,694,000 4,485,897,000 
Sweden ...... 1,259,731,000 1,334,668,000 
France 4.0... 1,142,309,000 1,400,694,000 
Netherlands 1,055,823,000 1,146,810,000 
Eee 1,039,155,000 1,112,452,000 
Switzerland 614,457,000 618,015,000 
Amma . oo. sce 438,682,000 504,432,000 
Denmark ..... SS ere 
Norway ...... SBGA3SZ000 8 osuvcccscs 
Czechoslovakia. . 227,260,000 254,076,000 
pinland 221,682,000 240,080,000 
iH and .. 123,321,000 112,110,000 
Re ungary | eee 
pelgium 87,633,000 92,400,000 
umania ee ae 
Bulgaria en Peres 





24,581,000 


Portal 2.2... 











Greece 9,330,000 7,896,000 
Japan 3,972,874,000 4,557,874,000 
— 282,360,000 =—=sneeeeceece 
Jav 62,248,000 64,368,000 
U. “of S. Africa 706,523,000 - 
Amsteelia. 22... Se |)=3—S—<—étésé wk ww 
New Zealand .. 122,942,000 122,622,000 
Other countries 6,342,966,000  .......... 
; eer $147,000,000,000 =«s. ccseceeese 


The figures for the United States were ex- 
clusive of government war risk insurance. 





COFFIN AND SMITH ON TRIP 


Connecticut Mutual Agency Officials 
Traveling During February; Coffin 
to Speak at Sales Congress 


Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual, and 
B. Smith, agency assistant, are 
making an extended trip this month 


throughout the country. They will both 
visit some agencies while each will visit 
others individually. 

Toward the close of the trip, Mr. Cof- 
fin will speak at the joint Columbus-Cin- 
cinnati Sales Congress of the local life 
underwriters’ associations. At the vari- 
ous agencies Mr. Coffin will talk on 
“Three Steps in the Sale” and “Motiva- 
tion in Selling,” while Mr. Smith’s topics 
are “The Company’s Financial State- 
ment in 1931” and “Planning Sales in 
1932.” 





George F. 


Bill Creates Plan for 
Unemployment Reserves 


NO COMPULSORY CONTRIBUTION 





Under New York Proposal Employers 
Must Set Aside Proportion 
of Payroll 





The creation of a permanent system 
of “unemployment reserve funds” to pro- 
vide workers with a proportion of their 
regular income and purchasing power 
during periods of forced idleness, is pro- 
posed in a bill introduced recently in 
the New York legislature, by Senator 
Seabury Mastick, Republican. It is sim- 
ilar to the plan just adopted in Wis- 
consin and is identical with the bill in- 
troduced at Albany a year ago as a bi- 
partisan measure by Senator Mastick 
and Assemblyman Steingut. 

The bill requires employers to set aside 
in reserve funds a small fixed percentage 
of payroll in the same manner as under 
the existing workmen’s accident compen- 
sation law. From this fund employes 
when involuntarily unemployed will re- 
ceive a limited proportion of wages not 
to exceed $10 a week for a period lim- 
ited to thirteen weeks in a year. The 
administration of the plan is placed in 
the hands of employment stabilization 


boards provided for each industry, under 
the general supervision of the State De-, 
partment of Labor. 

Provision is made for payment of divi- 
dends to those employers who are suc- 
cessful in stabilizing employment. Em- 
ployers who voluntarily have set up sat- 
isfactory establishment funds may be 
recognized as self insurers as under 
workmen’s compensation. Workers are 
not compelled to contribute but may re- 
quest that additional amounts be set 
aside at their expense in order that more 
liberal benefits may be paid. The state 
bears merely the cost of general super- 
vision, 





HAVILAND AGENCY SPEAKERS 





Professors Borden and Busse Give Their 
Sales Demonstration in Newark; 
Agency Force Increasing 

The Haviland agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life in Newark last week heard 
Professors Richard C. Borden and Alvin 
C. Busse of New York University give 
their famous “How to Win an Argu- 
ment” sales presentation. This demon- 
stration, in which Dr. Borden acts the 
salesman and Dr. Busse the prospect, 
has just been published in book form. 

The agency has recently added a num- 
ber of new agents in various cities about 
New Jersey. 











HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








NEW YORK LIFE IS 
ON THE AIR 


HOUSANDS of congratulatory letters about our radio programs have 

been received. The purpose of these broadcasts is primarily to promote 

the conservation of insurance; and the Company hopes that life insurance, 

in general, as well as the New York Life will benefit. 
The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 


on our programs every Tuesday evening 
on any of the following stations: 


_9:30 Eastern Time New York ......... (WJZ) 
ee ee eon seat UE > So git c ene (WBZ) 
te ee gas eres Springfield ...... (WBZA) 
ee ee a .. Baltimore ........ (WBAL) 
ee te ere Richmond ....... (WRVA) 
ee te ee _Rochester ...... (WHAM) 
ee ee ee Cleveland ...... (WGAR) 
ee ee te Pittsburg (KDKA) 
ee te ee AEE eer (WJR) 
ee ee ee Cincinnati ........ (WLW) 

8:30 Central Time Chicago (WENR) : 
ee e as ......- St. Louis (KWK) 
te te ee Kansas City . .... (WREN) 

ee * PO Ura eha shel Council Bluffs, Ia. .. (KOIL) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Men and Women of America: 


RECONSTRUCTION 
Is in Your Hands! 


You have studied “depression” charts. 

a 
You have heard “depression” speeches. 
You have read “depression’’ articles. 
You have dreamed “depression” night- 
mares. 


If you are ready now to forget “de- 
pression” and give a thought to faith, 
common sense and_ reconstruction, 
come with us through this page. 


* First, some figures— 


By the end of 1930, the national wealth 
of America had reached the astounding 
sum of one hundred and ninety billions— 
one hundred and thirty-four billions more 
than in 1914, an increase of 71%. 

In our savings banks and trust com- 
panies, we have stored up more than 
twenty-nine billions. 

In safe-deposit boxes, in private hiding- 
places of all kinds, we have a billion or 
two more. 

We have, ready for use, more than nine 
and a quarter million bales of cotton, 
valued at about three hundred millions; 
and four hundred and twenty-nine million 
bushels of wheat valued at more than 
two hundred and fifty-seven millions. 

We possess uncounted millions of feet 
of unused lumber, tons of unused coal and 
wool and steel. 


What do these stupendous figures 
mean? 


That America has more resources 
than the next six nations—and can 
stand on its own economic feet. 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ 


* 


That, if these resources are put to 
work, instead of being allowed to lie 
idle, America will rapidly approach a 
normal condition and benefit all the 
other nations of the world by showing 
a way out. 





The Re-Employment Drive 
Is On, Too! 


In nearly 11,000 cities and 
towns, local civic bodies, the 
labor organizations, employers 
in industry and commerce, and 
the American Legion, have 
joined together to put men and 
women back to work immedi- 
ately. They are succeeding— 
by adding work, by making 
work, by spreading work. Al- 
ready, community after com- 
munity has reported employ- 
ment increases. Each new em- 
ployee means a new purchaser 
for more products of more 
workers. That’s the circle which 
leads to prosperity. Go to your 
local organized headquarters and 
ask what you can do to help. 











Let’s put this wealth 
to work—NOW! 


We're going to put this wealth to 
work—we’re going to do the sort of 
thing we did in 1921. Back there, 
three years after the war, when the 
country was in the depths of economic 
despair, the War Finance Corpora- 
tion helped lead us into the light of 
an unprecedented period of prosperity. 


“We steadied the situation,” said 
Eugene Meyer in the reconstruction 
year of 1922, “by taking over the 
slower loans that were good, remov- 
ing the necessity for forced liquidation 
and putting the banks in position to 
carry their customers for a longer 
period and to make new loans where 
adequate security could be obtained. 
But our loans have done more than 
this—they have provided that element 
which is so necessary in all businesses 
—the element of confidence.” 


The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, of which Mr. Meyer is 
Chairman and General Charles G. 
Dawes is President, has been empow- 
ered to use a vast fund of two billions 
of dollars to relieve credit stringency, 
to strengthen the sinews of business 
and to restore faith. 


Let’s get behind it and push! 


ASSOCIATION 


“As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 
our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 


(From the Recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and Suggestions of the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief.) 
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N t , Arrangements have been made with the Economy Service, 241 West 39th St., 
ote: N. Y. C. to furnish a blocked electro of the above ad. for $3.50. Postage Prepaid. 
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Discuss Trust Problems 
At New York Conference 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST SESSION 


Chastes B. Meanen, Ladle G. MeBeull 
and Joseph W. White Offer Plans 


For Co-operation 





The Tuesday afternoon session of the 
thirteenth mid-winter conference of the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers 
\ssociation, held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York City this week, was 
“iven Over entirely to discussion of in- 
surance trusts and correlated subjects. 
\lany life insurance men as well as trust 
representatives attended this meeting. 

There were three sneakers, all of them 
obviously familiar with both insurance 
and trust company problems. They in- 
cluded Charles E. Hooper, Massachusetts 
Mutual supervisor in Newark; Leslie G. 
MecDouall, chairman on Insurance Trusts, 
Trust Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and associate trust officer Fidel- 
ity Union Trust of Newark, and Joseph 
W. White, member of the committee on 
insurance trusts of the association and 
trust officer, Mercantile-Commerce Pank 

and Trust Co. of St. Louis. R. M. Sims, 
\ vice-president of the Trust Division and 
vice-president of the American Trust 
Co. of San Francisco, presided. 

In discussing “C 0-operation from the 
Underwriter’s Viewpoint,” Mr. Hooper 
emphasized that while the total volume 
of trust business at the present time 
represents a most impressive figure, the 
surface has not yet been scratched. In 
addition to the large number of individ- 
uals for whom a corporate trust agree- 
ment will best carry out their purposes 
and desires, he said, there is scarcely a 
partnership or close corporation in which 
two or more persons are financially in- 
terested where a corporate trust agree- 
ment, for the retirement of a deceased 
member's interest, will not some day be 
of inestimable value and in nearly all of 
apne individual and business cases life 

isurance is required to make the plan 
practical and workable. 


Mutual Responsibility 


Mr. Hooper discussed frankly the 
things that sometimes prevent co-opera- 
tion between insurance and trust men. 
tle urged each group to always look at 
the problem from the other’s viewpoint 
before taking definite action. 

_ That trust departments have possibly 
cen trying to réach too many under- 
riters and that more and better prog- 

ess can be attained if the work is di- 
ided into smaller units was stressed by 
the speaker. In this regard he said: 
“Attractive advertising and educational 

oklets have been sent to the under- 

riters running into many thousands of 
lollars but I seriously doubt that the 

rust company has received as big a 

turn on their investment, through the 
nass educational idea, as could be ob- 

ined if the same effort and money were 
ent with a smaller group of agents 
roperly selected. 

“In those cities having a Life Under- 

riters’ Association, the executive com- 
nittee will be glad to co-operate with a 
“ommittee representing the trust depart- 

ents of the city in selecting a group of 
inderwriters, who have had the experi- 
nce necessary in this work and serving 

e class of clients who need such serv- 
‘ce. Where there is no organized asso- 
jation, most of the general agents in 
the city will be glad to co-operate with 
‘he committee of the trust departments 

selecting a few members of his or- 

-anization who would fall into the prop- 

* group. These groups from the vari- 
‘us agencies could be divided into small 
units and a series of round table confer- 

neces held by the trust departments of 
the city, each taking one of the small 
“roups of agents. Such meetings could 
be held one evening a week for a period 
of time and the members of the trust 
(epartment and on occasion, their legal 
advisor, could meet with the group of 
underwriters and discuss their problems.” 


Mr. McDouall, well known to trust’ 


company audiences, took as his subject, 


“Insurance Trusts Under Present-Day 


” 


Conditions.” He chiefly discussed a se- 
ries of questions asked of thirty-five 
trust executives located in twenty- -three 
different cities, saying that the replies 
were refreshing because of their varied 
points of view. 

Tells Questionnaire Results 

Among other things Mr. McDouall 
brought out that the questions developed 
that insurance trust business has natu- 
rally fallen off in volume in 1931, but 
that its shrinkage has been probably less 
than almost any other class of business. 
As to whether underwriters co-operate 
with trust men, one-third of the banks 
which replied stated that they had had 
little or no co-operation from life under- 
writers. The others firmly believe that 
underwriters are co-operating to a great 
extent and are very valuable in the ex- 
tension of trust business. There are 
some who say that the experience of the 
last few years has shown the advisabil- 
ity of selecting and cultivating only a 
small group of life underwriters who are 
equipped to undertake solicitation of de- 
sirable trust business. 

Suggestions on insurance trust organi- 
zation were offered by the third speaker, 
Joseph W. White. He, told how nearly 
four billion dollars of insurance money 
has been placed in trust with banks and 
trust companies by _ beneficiaries in 
search of security and diversification of 
investment during the last decade. 

Mr. White’s plan was that insurance 
trusts throughout the country might be 
commingled in one fund, to be invested 
and controlled by all the trustee banks 
and trust companies jointly, in operation 
patterned on the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. According to the plan, which the 
conference received with interest as a 
future possibility but without immediate 
decision, the various trust estates whose 
funds were commingled would own an 
interest in the entire commingled fund in 
the ratio that the deposit of each trust 
bears to the value of the total fund at 
the time of the deposit. The certificates 
of participation in the fund would be 
nonassignable, so that an interest could 
not reach the hands of the public. 


What A Columnist Might Write About 
The N. Y. Ass’n February Meeting 


By Mervin L. Lane 


Quite an affair, quite an affair. . : 
Probably the best one, from the stand- 
point of pace, which the Association has 
run in months. . . . Aside from the talks, 
the outstanding event was the recogni- 
tion of Robert S. Marvin, Guardian Life, 
who won the two cups awarded for vol- 
ume result and number-of-lives result, on 
Life Insurance Day. Watch that 
boy. . . . The speakers’ table was a 
miniature Massachusetts Mutual con- 
vention, quite natural, and in honor of 
James M. Blake, the first speaker. . . 
Reading from left to right the so- ~called 
“wax-works” at the main table consisted 
of Gibson Lewis, Melvin Sackerman, 
William H. Beers, Leon Gilbert Simon, 
mM: 4k 2 Duer McLanahan, 
Frank L. Lane, Louis Lane, Godfrey B. 
Moore, J. Roy Robbins, Herbert N. Fell, 
T. R. Fell, Donald Keane, Lloyd Pat- 
terson and the president of the associa- 
tion. . . . Jim Blake, the first speaker, 
had the originality to start his talk with 
a vocal solo, unaccompanied, displaying a 


splendid voice of resonant quality. : 
Then he unlinked a chain of really hu- 
morous stories. . The greatest laugh- 
provoker was his statement that “a pes- 
simist thinks all women are bad, and an 
optimist hopes so.” . . . He tells a col- 
ored yarn the way Charlie Gilman spills 
an Irish one. That is some story- 
telling as any dialectition will tell you 
After this talk, Carlos Restivos, 
R.K.O. accordionist, swayed the crowd in 
some “community singing.” + s See 
wanted more. Glenn Dorr, Equit- 
able Society, was the second speaker 
His subject, “Sales Analysis” was 
interesting; his delivery doubly so. 
He stressed, at the outset, the necessity 
for self-analysis on the part of all 
agents, rather than suggesting “prospect 
analysis” as a first step in selling 
The keynote of his talk was the neces- 
sity and the wisdom of sincerity in life 
insurance selling. . . . The number of 
people observed taking notes proved that 
the talk registered. 





BIG TURN-OUT IN SYRACUSE 

Approximately 125 people turned out 
for last week’s meeting of the Syracuse, 
N. Y. Association of Life Underwriters 
to hear Arthur F. Sheldon, salesman- 
ship scientist, discuss “What Is Human 
Engineering and What Is Its True Re- 
lationship to the Profession of Life Un- 
derwriting?” The affair was held in the 
ballroom of the Onondaga Hotel. Mr. 
Sheldon defined Human Engineering as 
the science and art of the development, 
conservation, control and safe use of 
human energy. 


KEEP FAITH 


The primary function of life insurance is 
to compensate a beneficiary for financial 
loss sustained at the death of the insured. 
This should be the foundation upon which 
every new sale rests, and, equally important 
in the midst of today’s hysteria, it should 
be the argument used to discourage the 
mortgaging of protection already estab- 


lished. 


An insured’s FIRST OBLIGATION is to 
those who are dependent upon him, for it is 
undeniably true that death releases the 
father but binds the family. Underwriters 
who formed the short-sighted habit of sell- 
ing cash values as a line of least resistance 
in getting business are today finding their 
tactics a boomerang in the shape of vanish- 


ing renewal income. 


This is the outcome 


of policy loans and the lapses which they 


inevitably engender. 


When life insurance is again restored to its 
rightful place in the mind of the salesman, 
he will picture and sell it as protection 
against the ravages of life’s S'TPREME 
EMERGENCIES—OLD AGE AND PRE- 
MATURE DEATH—-rather than as a mere 
instrument to satisfy the demands of tem- 


porary embarrassment. 








AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis 








LAMAR LIFE DISABILITY 


Dr. J. O. Segura Explains New Rulings; 
$5.00 Monthly Income; New Waiver 
of Premium Rates 

De: 3... 
medical director of the Lamar Life, has 
issued the following statement in regard 
to the company’s new disability ruling 

“The income disability benefit provides 
for Waiver of Premium in the event of 
total disability before the policy anni- 
versary nearest to the insured’s fifty- 
fifth birthday, and also for the payment 
of a monthly income of $5.00 for each 
$1,000.00 of insurance, or $1,000.00 of 
commuted value in case of income poli- 
cies. Under all life policies, these month- 
ly income payments will be continued as 
long as the insured lives and is totally 
and permanently disabled. In case of 
Endowment policies, however, — the 
monthly income payments will be con- 
tinued only to the end of the Endow- 
ment period. 

“Waiver of premium will be issued in , 
the minimum amount of $1,000.00. New 
rates have been issued for the waiver of 
premium and apply only to standard 
risks in select occupations. This — 
fit may be added to old policies in c 
nection with a medical examination is 
new insurance. Waiver of premium will 
be granted only to ‘unmarried, self-sup- 
porting women, engaged in a business or 
profession which requires them to leave 
home daily for fixed wages or salaries 
and holding a position to which they de- 
vote their entire time.’ Waiver of pre- 
mium will be granted to men between I8 
and 50 and to women between 18 and 45.” 


Segura, vice-president and 


IN RECONSTRUCTION GROUP 

Thomas F. Wallace, president of the 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Minneapolis and a director and methber 
of the executive and finance committees 
of Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, has been named chairman of the 
advisory committee of the ninth fed- 
eral reserve district agency of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. \s 
chairman, Mr. Wallace presides over a 
committee of bankers from Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Wisconsin and Michigan 
who will direct the reconstruction finance 
activities in that area. 

Two other Northwestern National di- 
rectors, E. W. Decker and C.,T. Jaffray, 
are members of the advisory commit- 
tee, while a third, Theodore Wold, has 
been named an alternate member. 


PASSES. BILLION MARK 
For the first time the John Hancock 
has passed the billion mark in New York 
State insurance in force, the item at the 
end of last year being $1,008,676,650. 
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AUTOMOBILE FIRE RATES 
The 1932 manual of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association, issued 
local 


through member companies ti 
agents this week, shows that automobile 
fire and collision rates on the average 
Theft 


s, on the other hand, re- 


nationally have been increased. 
insurance charge 
main about the same except for some 
of the large 
creases were voted. Last year the moral 


metropolitan areas where in- 


hazard problem for automobile under- 
writers revealed itself in the fire losses 


Many 
car owners resorted to the expedient of 


which took a sharp turn upward. 
destroying their automobiles by fire in 
order to secure cash, the second hand 
glutted. While 


the fire hazard of an automobile is gen- 


markets already being 
erally considered remote and therefore 
the average rate is low, in 1931 the com- 
panies reported losses far above normal 
The excess is attributable to the incen- 
diary feature 

It might be expected that the moral 
hazard risk would be revealed in in- 


creased theft losses. However, because 


of poor markets for stolen cars due to 
the surplus of cheap automobiles now 
awaiting buyers and the 
strict federal and state laws governing 
ownership of cars the theft loss ratio re- 
mained fairly constant last year. In some 
of the big city areas where cars were 
stolen purely for the purpose of being 
stripped of all valuable accessories and 
then abandoned the insurance companies 
did experience an increase in claims 
Therefore the rates were raised where 
the losses demanded such. 

Ford cars have been the particular vic- 
tims of thieves in the various metro- 
politan areas and as a consequence the 
theft rates on Fords show the greatest 
percentage increase. Here again the in- 
surance companies have had to meet an 
excessive number of claims for parts 
taken for the vast majority of stolen 
automobiles are fairly soon recovered but 
in such deplorable condition as to require 
sizeable reimbursements for the assureds 


COMPENSATION RATE LEASES 
SUR\ cody 

The National 

Board takes 


Industrial Conference 
cognizance of the present 
situation 


workmen's compensation rat¢ 


na recent survey, pointing out that 
the rates for such insurance have al- 
ready been increased approximately 19% 
during the past year with the expecta- 
tion of another 1% increase if pending 
revisions are approved by rate-making 
bodies. The fact that this survey was 


given to members of the Conference 


existence of 


Board and then released to daily news- 
papers all over the country has its con- 
structive angles in that it will help to 
clarify in the public mind the insurance 
justification for higher compensation 
premiums. 

In detail the Conference explains the 
falling off in payroll volume, necessitated 
by the business decline, as one of the 
main reasons for the emergency in- 
creases granted. At the same time it is 
stressed: “These increases have been 
made largely for the purpose of wiping 
out a deficit in premium income. They 
are not necessarily indicative of change 
in the accident ratio due to abnormal 
conditions of employment, such as part 
time work, or rotation of employment, or 
any other palliative plans brought about 
by business conditions during the past 
year.” 

The National 


Board also expresses interest as to “what 


Industrial Conference 
effect these unusual conditions of em- 
ployment will have on the accident ra- 
tio” but realizes that this information 
will not be known until accident figures 
for 1931 are compiled. The opinion is 
expressed in this connection that “com- 
pensation statistics for 1931, when they 
become available, should form the basis 
for interesting deductions with regard to 
plant safety and compensation questions. 
For example, working forces have had to 
be progressively reduced until only 
thoroughly competent and usually long- 
service employes remain on the payroll 
Presumably these should be least liable 
to accident.” 

“Will 1931 fig- 


ures reveal a noticeable decline in acci- 


The question is put: 
dent frequency and severity? Again, 
most plants have been forced to curtail 
rather drastically their normal operatin«: 
schedules or have accomplished a similar 
result by rotating the labor force to 
spread available work, thereby giving to 
employes longer rest periods between 
tours of duty. Has this longer rest tend- 
ed to reduce accidents by diminishing 
the fatigue factor, or have the frequent 
prolonged breaks in the 
work routine tended to induce careless- 
ness? The year 1931 is likely to he 
viewed in retrospect as one of unusual 


and somewhat 


significance in the field of workmen’s 
compensation administration.” 


A CLIENTELE OF 30,000,000 
The Metropolitan Life had on its 
books at the year end 30,000,000 policy- 
holders. That gives an illuminating idea 
as to how closely the public is affiliated 
with insurance. 





F. NORRIE-MILLER 


F. Norrie-Miller, general manager and 


director of the General Accident, is a 
keen student of nature and an enthusias- 
tic amateur gardener. This year his 
flowers have started blooming remark- 
ably early, and he reports that on Jan- 
uary 29 it was possible to pick out of 
doors in Perthshire bunches of flowers 
of the following eight different varieties: 
polyanthus, Andromeda floribunda, per- 
iwinkle, wall flower, snowdrop, yellow 
jasmine, white Christmas rose, and 
white daisy. Mr. Norrie-Miller believes 
this constitutes a record for Scotland. 
* * * 


Malcolm G. Wight, general adjuster of 
the Hartford Fire, was last week pro- 
moted to the post of assistant secretary. 
He has been with the company since 1922 
when he joined as a special agent at 
Boston. He went té the home office in 
Hartford in July, 1928, as general ad- 
juster. Mr. Wight’s insurance experi- 
ence began in 1912 when he went with 
the Underwriters’ Bureau of New Eng- 
land, remaining there three years. In 
1915 he joined the North British & Mer- 
cantile as special agent. While in Bos- 
ton he was active in the New England 
Insurance Exchange and was president 
when transferred to Hartford. Mr. 
Wight was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1906 
and was a civil engineer for several 
years, 

* * * 


Thomas Blaine Donaldson, associate 
manager of the Eagle Fire of Newark, 
is the proud possessor of Abraham Lin- 
coln mementos which are now on exhi- 
bition in the show windows of the Lin- 
coln National Bank in Newark. One of 
the mementos is a print of the last pho- 
tograph taken of Lincoln, while the oth- 
ers are a bronze cast of Lincoln’s hand 
and a letter from Rutherford B. Hayes 
in regard to it. The mementos came into 
Mr. Donaldson’s possession through his 
father, who received them from Presi- 
dent Hayes. 

x * x 


Edwin R. Pond, New York State agent 
of the National Union Fire, celebrated 
his tenth anniversary with the company 
on February 14. Mr. Pond is one of the 
most popular field men in the state and 
is held in high regard by local agents as 
well as his field associates. He is an 
active member of the New York State 
Association, vice-president of the Albany 
Field Club and a member of the Blue 
Goose International. By an unusual co- 


incidence Mr. Pond entered the employ 
of the National Union on February 14, 
which is also the date that the com- 
pany’s charter was granted in 1901. 





C. H. Franklin, recently promoted to 
be assistant to First Vice-President M. 
P. Cornelius of the Continental Casualty, 
is regarded as one of the most seasoned 
liability and compensation underwriters 
in the business. Before joining the Con- 
tinental in May, 1924, he had been with 
the Employers’ Liability and the old 
Frankfort (1905-1918), later affiliating 
with the Commercial Casualty and then 
the Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
Speaking about his promotion the cur- 
rent Agents Record says: “His broad 
knowledge and command of his particu- 
lar branch of the casualty business is 
equalled by few other men. ”  Succeed- 
ing him as secretary in charge of the lia- 
bility and compensation departments is 
D. B. Lightner, formerly assistant sec- 
retary, who started in the Continental’s 
claim department in 1924, then trans- 
ferred to underwriting where he has “dis- 
played competence and ability in putting 
into practice the sound principles guid 
ing the company’s policy.” 





O. J. ARNOLD 


O. J. Arnold, president of Northwest 
ern National Life of Minneapolis, was 
re-elected to serve another term = as 
president of the Minneapolis Council of 
Social Agencies at a meeting of the or 
ganization’s board of directors last week 
Last November, during Mr. Arnold’s 
first term as president, the council spon 
sored the most successful Communit) 
Fund drive in the city’s history in which 
more than $2,200,000 was raised. M1 
Arnold is also chairman of the Minn« 
apolis committee on relief and unemploy 
ment. 

» + * 

Benjamin Rush, president of the In 
surance Co. of North America, has a 
cepted the invitation of the Republica: 
Citizens’ Committee against national pr 
hibition to serve as treasurer of the o1 
ganization committee of the association 
In replying to President Raymond Pit 
cairn of the committee Mr. Rush said 
“I believe it to be vitally necessary fo: 
the Republican National Convention, | 
it expects to win this or any future elec 
tion, to make a firm pronouncement for 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend 
ment.” 

* * x 


Lamar Hill, vice-president and counsel 
of the America Fore group, accompanied 
by Mrs. Hill, sailed last Friday on the 
California for a cruise to the West In- 
dies and South America. They will b 
back in New York on March 2. 

* * * 

William Mu-doch, secretary of the In- 
surance Board of Oklahoma and well- 
known to miny of the insurance com- 
missioners of the country, has resigned 
and been appointed receiver for the In- 
dustrial Life of Oklahoma City. 
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To Duck Tarpon Again 


John A. Griffin, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, and who runs a close 
race with James J. Hoey (Hoey & Elli- 
son, New York) as to which goes to 
the most banquets every season, has ar- 
rived at the little island near Collier 
City, West Coast, Florida, and in the 
midst of the tarpon belt. Mr. Griffin 
is going to take another try at the tar- 
pon fishing despite his former adventure 
when a tarpon hauled into his boat treat- 
ed him as Dempsey treated Carpentier 
when they met in the northern New 
Jersey arena. 

“That experience will help me a lot in 
side-stepping and other dodging when we 
finally land the tarpon in the boat,” he 
said. “On the former attack I really 
needed shin guards, catcher’s stomach 
pad and a wire mask, as that tarpon 
was some wiggler! But I have more con- 
fidence now and will only wear a sweater 
and the customary sartorial essentials.” 

* 


Grover Cleveland 


The new life of Grover SEE 
written by Dennis Tilden Lynch, is in- 
teresting. Not much is said aout his 
experience as chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
appointment helped put life insurance 
back on its feet by restoring the confi- 
dence lost as a result of resolutions by 
the Armstrong Committee. Cleveland’s 
salary was $25,000 a year. 

Lynch, who is the leading political re- 
porter of the New York Herald Tribune’s 
local staff, did not resurrect any of the 
old life insurance “scandals,” resistance 
of a temptation which gives satisfaction 
to the life insurance business. The man- 
ner in which this old insurance history 
Is constantly rehashed by New York 
City newspapers is distressing to many 
persons, who believe that lugging this 
material in by the ears on every possible 
occasion is too nasty a rattling of skele- 


tons in closets. 
x * x 


Why Boycotting of Foreign Com- 
panies Doing Business in India 


Is Foolish 


\n agitation in India for the boycot- 
ting of non-Indian offices draws a reply 
from a writer in the Indian Insurance 
Journal which is worth republishing as a 
matter of historic interest in these times 
of unfortunate international friction. The 
writer is I. Alston and here’s what he 
Says: 

“There are a number of short-sighted 
insur ance men today who, misled by pol- 
iticians, are vociferously clamoring for 
a complete boycott in every direction of 
all non-Indian insurance offices on the 
ground of the vital importance of such 
action to the cause of our Indian insur- 
ance companies. Although I am a non- 
Indian myself by race I have identified 
myself most intimately for more than 
twenty years with Indian insurance, and 
more particularly Indian life insurance, 
and T yield to none in my whole-hearted 
and sincere devotion to its cause. This 


being so I am as insistent as the most 














rabid politician on Indian insurance for 
Indians, and I do and will continue to 
do all that in me lies to push Indian 
business and to take all I can from the 
non-Indian offices; but that neither im- 
plies nor requires the boycotting of 
those offices. 


Insurance Must Be Above Politics 

“The boycott is solely a political meas- 
ure and weapon—and a double-edged 
weapon at that—but insurance is and 
must always be altogether above and 
outside politics. As surely as insurance, 
and particularly life assurance, begins 
to be guided by political considerations, 
so surely is it letting go of the true 
principles which alone can lead it to 
success, and is asking for trouble. This 
is so self-evident to the ordinarily intel- 
ligent man who knows anything at all 
of the subject or of business generally 
that I do not propose to pursue that 
aspect further. I will only suggest that 
a glance be taken at the present posi- 
tion of business generally in India to- 
day and a thought given as to how far 
the introduction of politics into business 
has benefited the latter. 

“Tt remains then only to consider how 
far a complete and successful boycott of 
non-Indian offices, which connotes the 
driving of them altogether out of the 
country, would in fact be to the real and 
lasting good of Indian insurance. What 
little we have learned about insurance— 
and it is still very little and there is still 
a very great deal for us to learn—we 
have learned from the non-Indian of- 
fices; and there is much more that we 
can still learn from them, but I am ab- 
solutely certain that we will never do 
so unless we have their example before 
our eyes and meet them in daily compe- 
tition. Indian insurance cannot yet 
stand on its own feet without the sup- 
port of the non-Indian offices, be it only 
in the matter of reinsurance; and the 
analogy of more advanced countries is 
not applicable to India yet. Supposing 
that by a waive of a magician’s wand 
the whole of the fire and marine busi- 
ness in India at present carried by the 
non-Indian offices was to be transferred 
to our Indian offices they would be ut- 
terly swamped and would founder. 


Complete Coverage Necessary 

“For the benefit of the uninitiated I 
would explain that no company, not even 
the largest of the non-Indian offices, re- 
tains at its own risk the full amount of 
insurance placed on, say, a jute or cot- 
ton mill. The risk is shared with other 
offices by re-insurance. It is common 
knowledge that our Indian offices resort 
freely to the London market for re- 
insurance and but for that market it is 
doubtful if they could handle their busi- 
ness. To boycott non-Indian is only to 
set the London market against us, of- 
fices which is neither to the advantage 
of our growing insurance concerns nor 
to the mills placing their insurance with 
them. Carried to an extreme it might 
mean the closing of the London market 
altogether, and what would our local 
companies do then? Indian offices are 
not nearly big enough nor numerous 


enough, yet, to do without the help of 
the non-Indian offices; and it is absurd 
therefore to strive to turn them out of 
the country now. It would be still more 
absurd if the reason for such agitation 
was, as is not unknown in politics, 


because it was recognized to be impos- 


sible of accomplishment at present. 

“T hold no sort of brief for any non- 
Indian office, but I am most decidedly 
of opinion that the true interests of In- 
dian insurance still demand the fullest 
co-operation with and by the Indian and 
non-Indian offices; but this does not 
mean that every nerve should not be 
strained to take fairly all possible busi- 
ness away from the latter to the former. 
That, however, is a very different thing 
to boycotting the offices. As I said at 
the beginning the boycott is a political 
weapon and, like many such, is liable to 
wound friend as well as foe; but as soon 
as politics go outside their proper sphere 
they are very liable to play havoc all 
around. He that hath eyes to see let 
him see. It is certain that if politics 
begin to guide life assurance a long step 
has already been taken towards the 
bankruptcy court. Insurance if it is to 
be successful must be guided bv techni- 
cal considerations, of which politics reck 
not at all: and any departure from tech- 
nical considerations on political or anv 
other ground must onlv be taken with 
the greatest caution and after very care- 
ful consideration of all that it may en- 
tail or lead to. 

An Example 40 Years Ago 

“There is a loud crv today that the 
Government should legislate so as to ex- 
clude non-Indian offices altogether, but 
T would like to remind those who hold 
that view of the case of certain South 
American republics, which though it oc- 
curred some 40 vears or so ago I am old 
enouch to remember personally. These 
republics. whether for patriotic or reve- 
nue motives or both is immaterial. in- 
sisted on such heavy taxation and in- 
vestment in local loans and securities 
that the foreign offices, one and all, re- 
moved themselves lock, stock and barrel 
with the result that business came to an 
immediate standstill, because such in- 
digenous insurance offices as_ existed 
were quite incapable of coping with the 
business required. The governments 
concerned were accordingly constrained 
to rescind their impositions and ask the 
foreign offices to return. Let this be a 
warning to India. Let us set ourselves 
to get all the business we can take on 
our own merits and on grounds of na- 
tionality and patriotism; and when we 
have succeeded in reducing the volume 
secured by non-Indian offices to unprof- 
itable proportions these will leave of 
their own accord: but to attempt to force 
them to leave before we are capable of 
absorbing the whole business offering 
would be nothing short of suicidal. As T 
said in a former article on another sub- 
ject two or three years ago, Indian in- 
surance would forge ahead more surely 


“and probably more auickly if it remem- 


bered and acted on the old Latin dictum 
of ‘festina lente.’ 

“If I am permitted to offer advice to 
persons engaged in the business of in- 
surance in this countrv my advice would 
be to eschew all interference of Govern- 
ment or politicians in insurance. To 
have Government interfering with busi- 
ness—and it has got to be recognized 
that our politicians of today are likely to 
be our Government of tomorrow—is al- 
ways encouraging the idea of national- 
ization. Advanced noliticians the world 
over look to nationalization as the pana- 
cea of all ills, and at the pace India is 
going there is no saving when someone 
may come forward and suggest that all 
insurance business should be national- 
ized. What good then would be all our 
struggling and scheming to build up lo- 
cal insurance companies if the only 
prospect is that they in turn are to be 
wiped out and their interest taken over 
by a Government department. As I see 
it that is only what we are asking for 
if we mix ourselves up with politics and 
attempt to use the Government to fur- 
ther insurance in this country. Once 
more it is the double-edged weapon 
which may be our own undoing.” 


Has 620,000 Stockholders 


The corporation with the largest num- 
ber of stockholders is the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., which . sends 
checks to 620,000 stockholders. The first 
dividends were paid in 1881, going to 40 
persons. By 1890 the number of owners 
of the Bell system had increased to more 
than 3,300. In 1900, after becoming the 
parent company, the A. T. & T. had 
about 7,500 stockholders. Of the 540 
stockholders in the first dividend parti- 
cipation (American Bell Telephone Co.), 
450 resided in Massachusetts. 

* * * 


Historic Block in Newark 


The recent death of Dr. Archibald 
Mercer and the subsequent removal of 
the furniture from his late office and 
residence in Washington Street, just 
south of James Street, formed the clos- 
ing chapter in the story of one of the 
finest residential blocks in Newark. For 
more than a hundred years prominent 
Newark families dwelt in handsome 
homes that stood there facing Washing- 
ton Park. 

Another prominent insurance official 
whose home stood on the same block 
was that of Lewis C. Grover, once presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit. Dr. Mercer 
was also associated with that company 
for a number of years as assistant med- 
ical director. 

In commenting upon the death of Dr 
Mercer, The Mutual Benefit Life, the 
employes’ house organ of the company, 
states “with the passing of Dr. Archi- 
bald Mercer, Newark has lost a life-long 
friend. His homestead on Washington 
Street stands as a symbol of a stead- 
fast and faithful life spent in the well- 
being of his fellowmen and as a bold 
reminder of the days of his noble an- 
cestors who were among the early set- 
tlers of Newark. His mother, Gertrude 
Ann Frelinghuysen, was an aunt of 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, who was for 
twenty-two years president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life. His father was Dr. 
William T. Mercer, a well known physi- 
cian of Newark. Dr. Mercer practiced 
medicine and surgery in Newark for fifty 
years. He was one of the founders of 
the City Hospital and an active worker 
at St. Barnabas Hospital where he raised 
funds for a new operating room which 
was a model of its time. In 1904 he 
joined the medical staff of the Mutual 
Benefit Life on a part time basis and 
in 1912 he was appointed an assistant 
medical director.” 

* + 
Appraisers Award Final 

After appraisers agreed to by compan) 
and insured have made an award in an 
automobile collision case it is too late 
for the company to exercise its option 


to repair the car instead of paying money 
damages. Such is the decision of the 
court in Schreck v. Standard Accident. 


102 Pennsylvania Sperior Court, 18, 15 
Atl. 565. 

The only question in dispute was the 
amount of damages susté uined by the in- 
sured. An appraisement was held and 
an award made, but the company, with- 
out stating its grounds, refused to pay 
the award. No further light as to the 
reason for refusal was given in its aff- 
davit of defense. 

In this action the company contended 
that by the award it could not exercise 
its option of repairing the car to its 
original condition instead of paying an 
amount of damages. It did not appear 
that the company ever attempted to ex- 
ercise this option or informed the in- 
sured of its desire to repair the auto- 
mobile or offered to inake such repairs 

The court said that the proper action 
of the company if it wished to avail it- 
self of the option would have been to 
notify the insured to that effect. Such 
notice might have required actian on the 
part of the insured and a further sub- 
mission to the appraisers, but as this was 
not done it could not be urged at trial 
to defeat the insured’s claims. 

The court stated that the appraisers 
were selected as a tribunal and having 
acted in good faith their action was 
binding. 
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Oppose Marine Bills 
At Albany Hearing 


LARGE DELEGATION ATTENDS 





Rate Regulation Not Required Is State- 
ment; Other Bills Are Discussed 
At Length 


Albany, Feb. 17.—The marine com- 
panies brought their entire army of legal 
talent and company officials to Albany 
today to protest against the Depart- 
mental bills bringing them under super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for rate-making purposes. The 
hearing was before the Senate Insurance 
Committee, none of the bills having as 
yet been introduced in the Assembly. 

Representing the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters was Colonel A. G. 
Thacher, Douglas F. Cox, chairman; 
Hendon Chubb, Henry H. Reed and E. J. 
Perrin, Jr., with A. C. Charles as coun- 
sel. Edward Biddle of the Indemnity 
Company of North America was also 
present. 

Colonel Thacher declared in the course 
of his remarks that a committee of the 
marine companies had been at work in 
co-operation with the Superintendent of 
Insurance for several months actively 
and had about reached an agreement 
with the fire companies as to what con- 
stitute common ground for their activi- 
ties and that an agreement with the 
casualty companies was hoped to be at- 
tdined in the near future; that for the 
Department to step in now with rate 
regulation of marine companies would 
prevent the consummation of agreements 
with casualty and fire companies which 
would be of nation-wide force when com- 
pleted. 

Arguments Against Bills 

Arguments were employed against the 
bills to the effect that rate making is 
intended to apply to fixed objects and 
not to objects which have a different 
situs from time to time; that rate mak- 
ing for marine risks would mean _ the 
establishment of a rate for each risk; 
and that the business brought back from 
England by the American marine com- 
panies would be lost to us and go back 
abroad. 

Hobart S. Weaver of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents objected to 
the language in two of the bills striking 
out the exemption of the rate making 
section to life insurance companies and 
the Superintendent of Insurance agreed 
to have this language restored. 

Senator Samuel H. Hofstadter, Repub- 
lican of New York, asked if the bills 
were so drawn as to only give the Super- 
intendent power over rates on that class 
of risks where the marine companies in- 
vaded the casualty and fire company 
fields if that would be satisfactory to the 
marine companies. 

This idea was not acceptable to the 
marine people. After the hearing had 
concluded your correspondent asked Jos- 
eph J. Magrath, chief of the rating bu- 
reau, what the effect would be of with- 
drawing rate supervision from casualty 
and fire companies on that class of busi- 
ness on which they come into competi- 
tion with the marine companies. Mr. 
Magrath thought that the result would 
be a rate war. 

Van Schaick’s Proposed Amendment 

The Superintendent of Insurance stated 
at the hearing that he had in mind 
amending the bills so that the super- 
vision of the department would only ex- 
tend to marine companies where they 
were actually invading the casualty or 
fire company field, 

There was no opposition developed to 
the Wheatley bill amending the insur- 
ance law in relation to loss or damage 
to property caused by smoke and smudge 
and automobiles. J. H. Doyle, counsel 
for the National Board of Fire Under- 


FIRE INSURANCE 








writers, wanted this section amended so 


as to also include damage from fly 
wheels and the law so fixed that the 
insurance companies would not be 
obliged to amend their charters to com- 
ply with the amended law. 

The bill adding a new section, thir- 
teen-a, in relation to domicile of invested 
capital and surplus came in for a strong 
attack on the part of Mr. Doyle who 
declared that to put this into effect would 
mean that the State of New York would 
gain the assets of six companies and 
might drive thirty-six companies to their 
home states, as it was quite likely that 
other states would adopt similar regula- 
tions. He also pointed out that several 
companies now located in New York 
would reincorporate in other states and 
take their assets with them so that the 
state by the passage of this bill would 
be the loser. 

The bill granting to the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance increased powers in re- 
lation with the summoning of witnesses 
and punishment for failure to answer 
questions was at first attacked both by 
Mr. Doyle and Wendell P. Barker, at- 
torney for the Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc. 

Power Possessed by Banking Sup'’t. 

The Superintendent of Insurance ex- 
palined that the new matter is a power 
now possessed by the Superintendent of 
Banks and was taken from the banking 
law. He explained further that he need- 
ed this additional power in order to 
combat successfully the practices of taxi- 
cab companies and agents thereof re- 
fusing to answer questions because of 
constitutional rights being involved. 

There was no hearing had on the bill 
providing for cash surrender values in 
industrial policies at the end of five 
years. This measure which had pre- 
viously been reported was taken off the 
Senate calendar this morning and the 
enacting clause stricken out. It is dead 
for this year. 

The bill amending the insurance law in 
relation to liquidation of delinquent in- 
surance companies was highly commend- 
ed by those present. 

Among those who attended the hear- 
ing were Frank Seydel, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Berthold 
M. Harris, secretary, Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York, Inc.; Arthur 
Arnow, president, General Brokers As- 
sociation; Mortimer Nathanson, presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Brokers Association; An- 
son Getman, attorney for New York 
Title & Mortgage Co.; R. A. Algire, 
National Surety; Frank L, Gardner, 
Poughkeepsie; Samuel Rosan, president, 
Brownsville and East New York Brok- 
ers Association; Charles C. Taylor, Jr., 
of the Metropolitan Life. : 

There was no opposition expressed to 
the other bills advertised for hearing. 
These included the bill in relation to 
reciprocal requirements of insurance cor- 
porations and their agents, the Pitcher 
bill amending the insurance law in rela- 
tion to advance payments to contractors. 
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Plan Your Work 
Then Work Your Plan 


We all have ambitions for 1932, but the 


best way to realize them, is to give care- 
ful thought now, to planning the most 


efficient way to accomplish these results. 
When you decide this, stick to your plan. 

P. F. & M. Service is a valuable asset in 
helping you plan your work and work 


your plan. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








Rates Increases In 
Automobile Manual 


FIRE AND COLLISION HIGHER 
Theft Rates Generally Show No In- 


crease; Fords an Exception; Some 
Changes in Rules 


The 1932 manual of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association is now 
in the hands of local agents of mem- 
ber companies and new rates became op- 
erative on February 15. This manual is 
effective in all states east of the Pacific 
Coast except Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Michigan, Virginia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas and Arkansas. The 
association has no jurisdiction over rates 
in. Michigan, Virginia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Texas but approval of the 
manual is expected shortly in the other 
states mentioned. Generally speaking 
the 1932 rates for fire and collision in- 
surance are higher while the theft insur- 
ance rates are about the same except in 
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STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1930 
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$1,000,000.00 
1,276,758.29 
235,530.00 
2,172,133.30 
4,684,421.59 


some of the large metropolitan areas 
where increases were justified. 
Collision rates on interurban trucks 


were increased considerably. A new defi- 
nition has been devised also for inter- 
urban trucks. The definition reads: 
“Any commercial automobile (including 
tractors, trailers or semitrailers) used by 
the assured for transporting goods, ma 
terials or commodities for others be- 
tween one city and/or town and an- 
other.” The collision rates are based 
upon the type of vehicle and cost when 
new, being the same regardless of where 
garaged or between what points op- 
erated. 

A new method was formulated for es- 
tablishing the premiums on the theft and 
collision hazards on dealers’ risks. This 
new method recognizes the differential 
in exposure between dealers carrying 
large stocks of cars and those carrying 
only small stocks. The minimum pre- 
mium charge of $5 is now effective in 
all territories. Heretofore it was not 
effective in the West. 

Two Collision Deductibles Dropped 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association has discontinued the us¢ 
of the $15 and $75 deductibles for col- 
lission insurance. Rules and rates pre- 
viously applying to the deductible pilfer- 
age coverage have been continued in 
force. The manual showing premium 
rates for the comprehensive policy, which 
the association has approved for option- 
al use in the Eastern and most Wester 
states, is still being compiled and ac 
cording to Manager J. Ross Moore will 
be issued about March 1. 





LEWIS SUCCEEDS UPTON 

George A. Upton has resigned as gen 
eral agent of the New York department 
of the Underwriters Salvage Co. and F 
L. Lewis has been appointed as his suc- 
cessor. He will be in charge of the met- 
ropolitan district and the Middle Atlantic 
States. The firm of Woodrow & Lewis, 
Inc., has for the past three years acted 
as auctioneers for the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co. and Mr. Lewis will continue the 
management of that organization. 
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N. Y. Complaint Bureau Warning 


On Misappropriation of Funds 


Annual Report of Van Schaick to Legislature Asks Companies 
to Require Regular Accounting From Agents and Brokers; 
Brokers’ Qualification Law Operations 


During 1931 the Complaint Bureau of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment had to investigate more than 2,000 
cases involving complaints of the public 
and insurance companies against agents, 
brokers and public adjusters, according 
to the annual report of Superintendent 
Van Schaick to the legislature. In the 
majority of these cases the charge was 
misappropriation of funds in the hands 
of producers or adjusters but belonging 
properly to policyholders. 

Mr. Van Schaick points out to the 
insurance companies that they should re- 
quire a strict and regular accounting 
from agents and brokers so that the 
latter will have full appreciation of their 
responsibilities in the handling of moneys 
not their own. Last year 230 licenses 
of agents and brokers were revoked by 
the Insurance Department. Following 
are Superintendent Van Schaick’s state- 
ments with reference to the Complaint 
3ureau and to the Brokers’ Bureau: 


Complaint Bureau 


The Complaint Bureau is a common 
avenue of approach to the Insurance De- 
partment. There are brought to this 


bureau complaints against companies, 
brokers, agents and adjusters and re- 
quests for insurance information gen- 
erally. 


Complaints under policies between pol- 
icyholder and insurer are often enter- 
tained by this department under its gen- 
eral supervisory powers over insurance 
companies. If unfair practices are clear- 
ly apparent or any action of a company 
is arbitrary, such expression on the part 
of the department is usually sufficient to 
bring accord. If, however, a genuine dis- 
pute exists as to legal rights the dis- 
putants are left to litigate the matter 
in the courts. During the past year the 
bureau has handled approximately 606 
matters of this kind. Unnecessary liti- 

gation has been prevented with a result- 
ant economy to both the company and 
the public. 

\ far more pressing problem is pre- 
sented by the complaints of the public 
and companies against agents, brokers 
and public adjusters. The public should 
be guarded from misrepresentation as to 
forms of insurance, diversion of premium 


funds, the unlicensed practice of insur- 
ance and other illegal practices. The 
companies present instances wherein 


agents and brokers have failed to remit 
funds collected in a fiduciary capacity. 
During 1931, 2,105 cases were investi- 
gated by the bureau and as a result 
thereof 202 agents’ licenses; 28 brokers’ 
licenses and 3 public adjusters’ licenses 
were revoked. In other cases warnings 
Were given. 

The typical complaint against agents 
and brokers is based upon misappro- 
priation of premium funds collected by 
them from assureds. Current economic 
conditions are responsible in part. Com- 
panies should require a strict and regu- 
lar accounting from agents and brokers. 
Section 38 of the Insurance Law pro- 
vides that every person anpointed or act- 
ing in this state as agent of any insur- 
ance corporation who receives or collects 
any moneys as such agent shall be re- 
sponsible in a trust or fiduciary capacity 
to such corporation therefor. The Com- 
dlaint Bureau is using every effort to 
have this provision of the statute fully 
appreciated by companies and agents 
alike, 

Brokers’ Bureau 

Section 143 of the Insurance Law di- 
rects the Superintendent in order to de- 
termine the trustworthiness and compe- 
tency of an applicant for a broker’s cer- 
tificate to require such applicant to sub- 
mit to a nersonal written examination. 
Since this law went into effect the writ- 


ten examinations have been confined 
largely to substantive insurance law and 
practices bearing on provisions of the 
Insurance Law, policy provisions and 
riders and endorsements used thereon. 

Beginning with the current year the 
examination has been amplified by the 
addition of a Part II which seeks to as- 
certain the applicant’s conception of the 
duties of the office to which he aspires, 
the lines of public service that justify 
a broker’s existence, the pecuniary re- 
sponsibility for negligence on the part 
of a broker and related subjects. Ques- 
tions in both parts are now formulated 
as far as is feasible as typical factual 
situations presented for analysis rather 
than as a query on a specific section of 
the Insurance Law. 

The time allowed for the examination 
has been increased from two to two and 
one-half hours. These changes are in 
accord with the tendencies in other pro- 
fessional examinations. They have not 
resnited in the limitation on the number 
of brokers’ certificates granted but have 
improved the method of selection. They 
have not only elicited information from 
the applicant but have in addition con- 
veved to him an idea of the high stand- 





ards which this department believes 
synonymous with trustworthiness and 
competency. 

LONDON & LANCASHIRE GROUP 





Had Combined Premium Income Last 


Year of $6,558,513 and Underwriting 
Profit of $388,826 

Members of the London & Lancashire 
group, consisting of the London & Lan- 
cashire, Orient, Law Union & Rock and 
the Safeguard had a combined 1931 pre- 
mium income of $6,558,513. Losses in- 
curred were $3,025,988 and expenses and 
taxes $3,600,543 leaving a trade loss of 
$68,018. However, because of a decrease 
of $456,844 in unearned premium reserve 
there was an underwriting profit of 
$388,826 or about 6% There was a de- 
crease in premium income for the group 
of $311,965. Gilbert Kingan is the head 
executive officer of the group with head- 
quarters in Hartford. 

The London & Lancashire itself had a 
premium income of $3,102,091 and losses 
and expenses of $3,047,493, leaving a 
trade profit of $54,598. This combined 
with a decrease in reserve of $132,473, 
left an underwriting profit of $187,071 or 
6.03%. The company had a drop in pre- 
miums of only $60,295. For the Orient 
the net premiums in 1931 were $2,149,861 
and the combined losses and expenses 
$2,226,500, leaving a trade loss of $76,639. 
The drop in premium reserve was $164,- 
957 so that there was an underwriting 
profit of $88,318 or 4.11%. The Law 
Union & Rock shows an underwriting 
profit of $65,086 or 7.37% and the Safe- 
guard an underwriting profit of $48,351 
or 11.42%. 





FIRE LOSSES DECLINE 


Total for January was $39,224,783 Com- 
pared with $44,090,449 for Same 
Month of Last Year 

Fire losses in the United States during 
January as reported by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters totaled 
$39,224,783 compared with $44,090,449 in 
the same month of last year. This sharp 
drop in the total fire waste is especially 
gratifying to fire underwriters. In Janu- 
ary, 1930, the fire loss was $42,344,035 
and for December, 1931, it was $40,514,- 
368. For seven consecutive months the 
total fire losses have been lower than for 
the corresponding months of the year 
previous. 





Van Schaick Hopes For 
Overlapping Solution 

DEFINITE PROGRESS REPORTED 

Tells Legislature Care Must Be Taken 


To Avoid Restrictions Driving 
Risks to Foreign Markets 








With the excellent spirit of co-opera- 
tion manifested by committees repre- 
senting fire, casualty and inland marine 
insurance the New York State Insurance 
Department is confident that it will be 
able to remove many present overlap- 
pings of coverage, Insurance Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick told the 
state legislature this week in his seventy- 
third annual report. He said that these 
conferences between the Department and 
the insurance men have to handle the 
perplexing problem of how to avoid un- 
duly restricting the activities of the un- 
derwriters so as not to drive insurance 
to foreign markets and at the same time 
not deprive the respective classes of un- 
derwriters of their legitimate fields of 
underwriting. 

For months these committees have 
been meeting with the New York De- 
partment and much of the original 
trouble of overlapping has been cleared 
up. Superintendent Van Schaick says 
that a proposed agreement has been sub- 
mitted to the department and presents 
an understanding between the fire and 
marine underwriters which in many re- 
spects has been agreed to by the casualty 
underwriters. However, there are still 
points of difference, he states. 

Van Schaick Summarizes Problem 


In reviewing the problem of having the 
different classes of underwriters restrict 
their activities to their own fields the 
superintendent says in his report: 

“During the year 1931 there was ap- 
parently no abatement of the invasion 
by marine insurance companies into the 
fields of fire and casualty insurance. Not- 
withstanding frequent agreements to dis- 
continue certain competitive practices, 
the marine insurance companies which 
are exempt from the provisions of the 
rating law insofar as their marine busi- 
ness is concerned, have continued to 
alienate business from fire and casualty 
offices through the extension of broader 
forms of coverage than their competitors 
may use. Efforts are in progress to 
bring about a clarification of the classes 
of insurance which may be legitimately 
issued under the marine insurance pro- 
visions of the insurance law. 

“The department, co-operating with 
committees composed of executives rep- 
resenting casualty, fire and marine un- 
derwriters, has made a study of the con- 
flict in the writing powers of these three 
classes of insurers. 

“Sections 70, 110 and 150 of the in- 
surance law purport to specify the writ- 
ing powers respectively of the above 

mentioned classes. Fire insurance com- 
panies in their origin had for their pur- 
pose the protection of owners of sta- 
tionary property against loss or damage 
caused by fire. While the field of the 
fire insurance underwriter has_ been 
greatly broadened, the prominent cover- 
age furnished is still insurance against 
fire at specific locations. Marine insur- 
ance was conceived for the purpose of 
insuring against the perils attendant up- 
on ocean marine travel, and the field of 
marine insurance has likewise been ex- 
tended, particularly to coverage protect- 
ing against perils arising from inland 
transit. 

Growth of Inland Marine 

“The growth of business and the needs 
of commerce have demanded new and 
additional coverages. This extensive 
growth in the field of inland marine un- 
derwriting during the last twenty years, 
concerned as it has been with insuring 
property awaiting shipment or while in 
storage, and during shipment and while 
in process of manufacture, has resulted 

.in an invasion of the fire and casualty 
underwriter’s field. 

“Since the marine underwriter is ex- 
empt from rate regulation, and has evi- 
denced a willingness to interpret liberal- 
ly the words ‘in transit,’ as contained in 
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Re-elect Manchester 
Cleveland Board Head 


OFFICERS 


Several Changes "Made in Constitution 
Of Association; Bottom of De- 
pression Seen 


RETAINED 





Officers of the Insurance Board of 
Cleveland were re-elected at the annual 
meeting on Monday. They are: presi- 
dent, Harry R. Manchester, of the Cleve- 
land Insurance Agency, Inc., and one of 
the nation’s leading figures in the agency 
field; vice-president, C. O. Ransom, and 
secretary-treasurer, S. J. Horton. Sev- 
eral major changes in the constitution 
and by-laws of the board were made. 
One declared ineligible to membership 
any representative of a company who 
was not in the insurance business on 
his own account only; another prohibited 
membership to any agency in which a 
company or any of officers or employes 
has an ay van 

“Study has been given to the use of 
a standard form of fire policy for Ohio,” 
said President Manchester in his report, 
“not necessarily a standard peculiar to 
Ohio, but a form which shall be adopted 
as standard for general use in the state. 
At the present time any form may be 
used, and various forms are being used. 

“Under the guise of a recodification of 
the insurance laws of the state an at- 
tempt was made to bring before the 
legislature changes in the present laws 
which would be very detrimental to the 
interests of Ohio insurance agents. The 
so-called anticompact law, one of the 
best bulwarks the agents have, would 
hive been torn down. Business all over 
the state would have been thrown open 
to be raided by non-resident brokers and 
seents on more favorable terms than to 
the resident agent. 


Bill Never Reported 


“The movement had every appearance 
of a legitimate effort which would be a 
serious menace. It was sponsored by the 
Ohio State Bar Association. When your 
trustees with assistance from other board 
members dug out the facts, showed the 
Cleveland members of the bar committee 
what the effect would be on Ohio agents, 
convinced them they were being used for 
ulterior motives by a chairman who was 
in the employ of non-resident brokers, 
the bill was never reported out of the 
committee. 

“There is encouraging evidence that 
the bottom of the insurance depression 
in Cleveland has been reached. The drop 
in volume of premiums reported by mem- 
bers to the board which was quite 
marked in the early months of the year 
has gradually been diminishing. One or 
tvo of the recent months have in fact 
shown slight gains.” 

Fire premiums reported by members 
for 1931 were 14.5% less than in 1930 
and since assessments were not increased 
economies, including cancellation of the 
annual banquet, were introduced. 





HONOR J. W. BETHEL 


The field force of the Louisville, Ky., 
office of the America Fore group on Feb- 
ruary 13, presented a Gladstone hag éo 
J. W. Bethel, Kentucky adjuster for the 
group, who had resigned to become state 
agent for the Globe & Rutgers, Globe 
Underwriters, and Insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania, after having been 
with America Fore since 1917, in home 


office and field work. 





Section 150 of the Insurance Law, and 
moreover has evidenced a willingness to 
insure against all risks, the door has been’ 
opened to harmful competition. It must 
be borne in mind that the fire and cas- 
ualty underwriters are under rate super- 
vision. 

“The study that has been made by the 
department in conjunction with the com- 
pany executives is an attempt to devise 
means of preventing unfair practices and 
wasteful competition. It is essential that 
underwriters know the limits of their 
writing powers.” 
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Bissell Calls For 
Personal Courage 


POINTS WAY TO IMPROVEMENT 
Hartford Fire Pocsiduat, Known For His 
Constructive Optimism, Gives Some 


Helpful Ideas 





Although Richard M. Bissell, president 
of the Hartford Fire, does not believe 
that adversity is essential to the creation 
of productive ideas and human happiness 
he is of the opinion that in times such 
as these lessons are learned and steps 
taken which prove that not every person 
or business corporation must of neces- 
He hopes that 
agents and others will not lose courage 
but will seize the present as a time to 
build the foundations for more prosper- 


sity suffer continually. 


ous times. 
Mr. Bissell 
unusual authority for the reason that he 


is one who speaks with 


has on several occasions been selected 
as the leader of new or reorganized in- 
surance company organizations designed 
to restore order in fields where condi- 
tions had become well-nigh chaotic. His 
ability as a constructive leader is widely 
recognized. In the current issue of the 
Hartford Agent, the monthly publication 
of the Hartford Fire group, he surveys 
current conditions in an article entitled, 
“Yesterday and Tomorrow.” His well- 
considered suggestions are presented in 
part herewith: 

We are weary listening to debates 
about the causes for our troubles. To 
list even the headliners among them is 
nauseating. How tired we are of hear- 
ing about the “aftermath of the war,” 
“reckless speculation,” “extravagance,” 
“the evils of mortgaging future income” 
by unlimited and indiscriminate use of 
instalment purchases, “over-production,” 
etc., etc. 

Various Remedies Suggested 


The truth is we have come to the 
point where the only question that is 
really vital to us is, “How can our con- 
dition be bettered? What shall we do 
to be saved?” Well, if we were to try 
to enumerate the remedies which have 
been and are being suggested we should 
find them to be more numerous than our 
troubles or their causes, and the diver- 
gences and contradictions in the propo- 
sals of many able and distinguished men, 
men who speak with authority or at 
least in a most didactic manner, are quite 
enough to bewilder most of us who have 
been busy with our own small affairs. 

There are those who believe that a re- 
duction in the wage scale, i. e., liquida- 
tion of wage costs, is a necessary pre- 
liminary and would be a powerful factor 
for impreving the general situation. Oth- 
ers, quite as confidently, assert that in- 
creased wages would cause an immediate 
stimulus to buying power and so be a 
prime motivator for speeding up busi- 
ness, now so dull. Many wish to have 
foreign trade encouraged by means of 
reciprocity treaties and a lower scale of 
import duties so that our overextended 
factories and our overproductive farms 
can find a market for their goods. Others 
would raise the tariff wall still higher 
and do away with foreign trade—except 
exports. “Reduction in output” is be- 
lieved by many to be one of the most 
necessary first steps toward a favorable 
readjustment of the situation, but those 
who advocate still higher wages tell us 
that there is no such thing as overpro- 
duction, that the trouble is with distri- 
bution and that with abler management, 
better control and wiser planning we 
might still further and even largely in- 
crease our production of almost every- 
thing to the great advantage and satis- 
faction of everybody. 

Indeed, if this theory is correct and 
were to be carried out, it might be that 
we would all be so lavishly equipped with 


automobiles, radios, electric contrivances, 
bathrooms, clothes, etc., etc., that we 
could not find time to enjoy them all 
might even be smothered by them—even 
in an almost completely mechanized age 
and with work limited to two or three 
days a week. 
What Can Congress Do? 


A most striking and significant feature 
of the situation is the demand for and 
evident belief in some form or forms of 
governmental action as the most helpful 
and important, if not the only method by 
which better conditions in agriculture, 
commerce, industry, transportation and 
finance can be brought into being. Here 
again we find sincere advocates of an 
incredibly large number of supposedly 
helpful — repressive—guidatory — meas- 
ures, including direct financial aid to 
those in distress. 

Rigid economy in governmental ex- 
penses is urged in the same breath with 
demands for tremendous appropriations 
for every conceivable kind of project de- 
signed to bring back prosperity. There 
is only too much evidence that Congress 
and the Government are fully alive to 
what is expected of them. Congress is 
perhaps impressed by its responsibilities 
as never before and the danger is it will 
do too much rather than too little, that 
it will provide too many remedies rather 
than too few. 

After all, while errors and lacks in our 
governmental fiscal and regulatory meth- 
ods are partly responsible for many of 
our troubles, it is nevertheless probably 
true that the remedies which Congress 
can wisely and sanely provide are few 
and simple and of doubtful value unless 
quickly provided so that every one may 
know without delay and further uncer- 
tainty the governmental sanctions and 
prohibitions under which he must work 
out his own problem. 

Congress at best can do only a part 
of what must be done to bring us back 
to happier days. 

Lessons to Be Learned 

Necessity and hard times such as we 
are now experiencing are hard and stern 
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taskmasters, but to him who is willing 
to learn they can and do impart invalu- 
able and life-saving wisdom. The ques- 
tion we should all ask ourselves is 
whether we have faithfully tried to ac- 
quire this wisdom or whether we have 
looked upon our afflictions as afflictions 
only—to be endured and perhaps resent- 
ed, while we mark time waiting for the 
return of better times and easier prog- 
ress. 

There is evidence to show that some 
of us have acquired new wisdom and 
greater proficiency because of these dif- 
ficult years. Take agriculture, for in- 
stance. It would be hard to find an in- 
dustry which has been harder hit than 
the farming industry. especially in the 
one-crop districts, and yet from a num- 
ber of states we get reports that many 
farmers are in better condition to face 
the winter of 1931-32 than thev have 
been for several years. This is because 
lack of borrowing facilities, carrying over 
crops, and other factors have forced 
them to diversify their undertakings and 
to produce themselves the foodstuffs 
which they could no longer buy on credit. 

When we come to consider the busi- 
ness of merchandising. we find that there 
are few towns and cities in which there 
is not at least one retailer who has in- 
creased his business and profits during 
the years 1930 and 1931. How? By 
making his store more attractive. bv re- 
arranging his goods so as to moke 2 
better impression on visitors, by better 
training of personnel so that clerks are 
better mannered and more interested in 
their work, and by taking on new kinds 
of merchandise and new devices to mate 
a fresh appeal to consumers, and bv call- 
ing attention to all such improvements 
by iudicious publicity. Decreasing trade 
and vanishing profits have driven these 
merchants to the exercise of greater 
merchandising skill, to the display of 
greater enterprise, and to wiser and more 
ingenious planning. 

Insurance Gains 


Fven in the insurance business we ©7- 
casionally hear of an agent who has in- 
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creased his business and his profits dur 
ing these times when many agents think 
it worse than useless to solicit new busi- 
ness. We hope in succeeding numbers 
to tell you of some of these successes 
or to let the successful agents them- 
selves tell us all how they did it. In 
general, as with the merchants and 
manufacturers, it was because their ne- 
cessities forced them to sharpen their 
wits, to develop new ways of convincin: 
property owners of the need for mor 
and better coverage, and to undertake 
to sell kinds of insurance to which they 
had never given attention in more pros- 
perous days. 

It is true, then, that in most lines of 
business and industry there are thos 
who have been forced or taught by the 
prevailing desperate conditions to acquir: 
and to use greater skill, more persist- 
ence, wiser planning in their several oc- 
cupations. 

We cannot all equal their records— 
doubtless they are exceptional men—but 
we can at least follow their example. 
When all is said and done, we, the peo- 
ple, must bring into being the better 
times we all desire. Better planning is 
especially needful, better methods, real 
thrift—i. e., productive thrift, not hoard- 
ing—constant endeavor, more knowledge 
and greater determination. Perhaps also 
we need to acquire an altered point of 
view, a new attitude toward our work. 
These things are more likely to be help- 
ful in turning back the tide of depres- 
sion than all the help the Government 
can give us. After all, this is the same 
country wherein we have lived in hapni- 
ness and prosperity in other years. Its 
potentialities are no less great. 

There never has been a serious finan- 
cial and business depression which did 
not finally come to an end. We may 
not know accurately what causes have 
brought about the present condition 
Doubtless the most helpful things ore 
legislators can do are to refrain from 
adding to our burdens and to remove 
some of the handicaps by which we are 
now hindered. We ourselves. all of us. 
must furnish the real driving force which 
even if at first slowly and painfullv nev- 
ertheless surely. will lift the country up 
from the slough of depression to the 
pleasant hill-tops of brighter, sunnier 
days. 





ROYAL-L. & L. & G. PREMIUMS 


All Companies in Group Show Under- 
writing Profits; Premiums and 
Losses Given 

Companies in the Royal-Liverpool & 
London & Globe fleet had underwriting 
profits ranging from over 4% to more 
than 10% during 1931 although nearly 
all had small trade losses which were 
offset by reductions in premium re- 
serves. 

The Royal had net premiums of $9.- 
766,537; incurred losses of $5,022,129; ad- 
justment expenses, $222,152, and general 
expenses of $4.778820. There was a 
trade loss of $256,564 but a drop in pre- 
mium reserve of $1,285,532, which gav: 
an underwriting profit of $1,028,968 or 
10.53%. The Liverpool’s net premiums 
were $9,921,124; incurred losses, $4,689, 
678; adjustment expenses, $246,880, and 
general expenses, $5,032,943. The trad: 
loss of $48,377 was offset by a drop in 
premium reserve of $458,029, which left 
an underwriting profit of $409,652 or 
4.13%. 

For the Queen the net premiums wer 
$7,793,589 ; incurred losses, $3,836,900; ad 
justment expenses, $164,497, and general 
expenses, $3,912,169. The trade loss of 
$119.976 was cancelled by a decline oi 
$817.249 in premium reserve with 3! 
underwriting profit of $697,272 or 8.957. 
The Newark Fire had net premiums of 
$3,375,327. and underwriting profit oi! 
$269.679 or 8% With net premiums ot 
$1,934,371 the Star had a combined trad: 
and underwriting profit of $87,258 or 
4.51%. The net premiums of the Ameri 
can & Foreign were $869,171 and the 
underwriting profit $61,979 or 7.13%. The 
Federal Union had net premiums ©! 
$719,209 and the combined trade and un- 
derwriting profit $40,952 or 5.70%. 
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CONFIDENCE 


This month we celebrate the birth of George 
Washington. We honor him because of his 
courage and confidence in our nation and our 
people. 

One of the greatest factors in the present 
economic distress is lack of confidence. If we 
can steel ourselves to the courage of this man 
we honor today, if we can display the same 
confidence in the future welfare of our country 
as he displayed under more adverse circum- 
stances — the days of renewed prosperity are 


not far distant. 
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New York City Agents 
Rap Branch Offices 


NATIONAL 
Local Aecssletien Cuatente Branch Of- 
fices Are Inimical to Interests of 

Agents and Brokers 


SEEK OPPOSITION 





Another attack on branch offices of fire 


and casualty companies was launched 
this week, coming through a resolution 
of the strong New York City Associa- 


tion of Local Agents. 
adopted unanimously, 
pointment of branch 
to the interests of 
and asks that the 
of Insurance 


This resolution, 
condemns the ap- 
offices as inimical 
brokers and agents 
National Association 
Agents secure the attitude 
of fire and casualty companies over the 
country with respect to the branch of- 
fice system. Following is the resolution 
in full: 

“Whereas, the establishment of branch 
offices by various fire and casualty in- 
surance companies is against the best in- 
terests of the insuring public in that such 
system has invariably increased the cost 
of handling business, which additional 
expense must eventually be passed on to 
the public in increased rates, and 

In Conflict with Agency System 

“Whereas, the establishment of such 
branch offices by fir. and casualty insur- 
ance companies is detrimental to the in- 
terests of agents and in conflict with 
the principles of the American agency 
system, and : 

“Whereas, the substitution of branch 
offices and salaried employes for agents 
would also, in our opinion, mean the 
elimination of brokers and the substitu- 
tion of salaried solicitors therefor, we 
respectfully call the attention of the va- 
rious brokers’ associations to this propo- 


sition urging such action as they deem 
proper to protect their interests, and 
be it 

“Resolved, that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents, Inc., and to 


the National Association of Insurance 
\gents for their immediate consideration 
to the end that they may present this 
branch office question on behalf of 
agents nation-wide to all fire and cas- 


ualty insurance companies and obtain 
from them a declaration of their posi- 
tion and definite action.’ 


MORTGAGED PROPERTY COVER 





Court Holds Additional Insurance Taken 
Without Knowledge of Insured Does 
Not Void Cover 

Additional insurance taken out on 
property without the consent or knowl- 
edge of the insured, or acquiescence 
therein or ratification thereof by him, 
is not a violation of a clause in a policy 
forfeiting the policy because of addition- 
al insurance on the property. 

\ mortgage on an automobile author- 
izing the mortgagee to obtain insurance 
on the car and charge the cost to the 
mortgagor should the mortgagor neglect 
or refuse to obtain insurance does not 
authorize the mortgagee to obtain such 
insurance until there has been default of 
the mortgagor by neglect or refusal to 
procure the insurance after some sort 
of notice or demand. The mortgagee 
may, of course, independently of author- 
ity conferred in the mortgage, insure his 
own interest in the property as mortga- 


gee. That would not, however, consti- 
tute additional insurance within the 
meaning of a clause in a policy to the 


insured prohibiting additional insurance. 
—Commonwealth Ins. Co. vs. Evans, 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals. 


ROBY WITH BRITISH AMERICA 

J. O. Roby, who has been with the 
London Assurance at Montreal for 
twenty years, serving as chief clerk and 
for the last three years as inspector, has 
been appointed inspector for the West- 
ern and British group for the Province 
of Quebec. He has been a member of 
the council of the Insurance Institute of 
Montreal since the Institute started and 
1s an active member of the Blue Goose. 


30 AGENTS DISQUALIFIED 





Florida Qualification Law, in Effect Only 
Six Months, Weeding Out 
the Unqualified 

With several states, including New 
York and Kentucky, trying to pass agen- 
cy qualification laws the status and ef- 
fect of the new Florida regulation is 
proving of interest to the insurance busi- 
ness. With the time of enforcement yet 
under half a year more than thirty dis- 
qualifications have been recorded at the 
office of Commissioner of Insurance W. 
V. Knott in Tallahassee. 

Reports to a meeting of the directors 
of the Florida Local Underwriters a few 
days ago indicated that denials of appli- 
cations or revocation of licenses issued 
predominated on the East Coast, with 
seventeen in Miami and Miami Beach. 
Two were at Fort Meyers, and one each 
at Tampa, St. Petersburg, Fort Pierce, 
Daytona Beach, Lakeland and Orlando. 
The rest of the thirty are in the hands 
of the department, with adverse reports 
of the examiner, W. G. Amann, in 
charge of the investigations. 

Commissioner Knott has sent word to 
President Quinlan Adams that he will 
devote his talk to the state agents’ meet- 
ing at Jacksonville A April 14 and 15, toa 
review of the activities in connection 
with this act. Mr. Amann will also be 
present to enlarge on any phase of the 
situation that needs to be fully brought 
out. In the meantime the following have 
been named a committee of the state 
agents’ association to work with the de- 
partment in this service: President Quin- 
lan Adams, Orlando: Vice-President 
Clifford A. Payne, Jacksonville, and 
Chairman of the Insurance Committee 
Payne Midyette, of Tallahassee. 





REINSURES AMER. NATIONAL 

The Great American as of December 
31 reinsured the entire liability of its 
affiliated company, the American Na- 
tional of Columbus, Ohio. From now on 
the Great American will take over all the 
liability of American National automat- 
ically as it is written. 
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Franklin Fire Has Underwriting 
Profit of $655,543 on 1931 Risks 


The Franklin Fire of the Home of 
New York group had net premiums of 
$6,330,516 last year. The underwriting 
losses were $3,257,498 and the underwrit- 
ing expenses $2,417,471. This left an un- 
derwriting profit of $655,543, Net income 
from interest and dividends on invest- 
ments was $1,016,354. Net depreciation 
in securities during the year totaled $6,- 
902,359. Of this sum $652,359 was 
charged off and $6,250,000 set up as a 
reserve. 

The assets of the Franklin on Decem- 
ber 31 last were $21,840,934 compared 
with $22,248,508 the year before. The 
cash capital is $3,000,000 and the net sur- 
plus $3,036,412 after the creation of the 
reserve of $6,250,000 for depreciation in 
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securities. The reserve for unearned 
premiums is $6,177,499. 

In a letter to stockholders President 
Wilfred Kurth makes the following 
comments on the company’s operations: 

“The insurance operations, it will be 
observed, resulted in a substantial profit, 
compared with a profit of $267,238 in the 
previous year. The company’s premium 
receipts have declined somewhat, but 
less, we believe, that the average reduc- 
tion of all companies, such decline being 
due, of course, to conditions existing in 
general business. 

“While the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners authorized the 
use of valuations of securities represent- 
ed by quotations on June W, 1931, as 
representing a truer estimate of the ac- 
tual value of securities, nevertheless your 
officers and directors concluded it wise 
to set up a reserve for depreciation of 
securities as shown above.” 





NORTH RIVER’S ASSETS GAIN 

The North River of the Crum & For- 
ster group in its 110th annual statement 
shows admitted assets of $23,310,987 com- 
pared with $20,914,670 a year ago, or an 
increase of about $2,400,000. The bonds 
and stocks of the 1931 statement are 
valued according to the formula of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Reserves for unearned pre- 
miums are $8,451,259 compared with $8, 
498,315 a year ago. After setting up a 
reserve for depreciation of security val- 
ues of $2,738,867 the net surplus is $0,» 
165,948 compared with $6,370,934 a yea# 
ago. With the capital of $4,000,000 th 
policyholders’ surplus is $10,165,948. , 





UNITED STATES FIGURES 

The United States Fire reported as- 
sets of $30,211,937 at the close of 1931 
compared with $32,325,985 the year be- 
fore. This is the 108th annual statement 
of the company which is a member of 
the Crum & Forster group. Bonds and 
stocks are valued on the basis approved 
by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and the company carries 
as a liability a reserve of $3,302,300 for 
depreciation of securities. Unearned pre- 
miums are $12,404,590 compared with 
$13,683,617 at the end of 1930. The capi- 
tal is $5,000,000 and the net surplus $7,- 
085,008, or a combined policyholders’ 
surplus of $12,085,008. 


DEATH OF ROBERT S. WHERRY 


Robert S. Wherry, well known _ in 
Richmond, Va., insurance circles, died 
a few days ago. He was associated for 
many years with his father, the late B. 
C. Wherry, in the local agency business 
in that city. He was a brother of Doug- 
las Wherry, who is associated with the 
Davenport Insurance Corporation of 
Richmond. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven. 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A D. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A D.. and Hisery will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today. as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied. but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals. are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door. and will surely enter if we but heed 
it. instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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700 Illinois Agents 
And Fieldmen Meet 


NEW LICENSE LAW EXPLAINED 


Lecal Agents Also Protest New Auto- 
mobile Rates; Endorse Automatic 
Cancellation of Policies 


The idea of qualification by 
legislative enactment received a tremen- 
cous endorsement at Springfield, IIL, iast 
week when approximately 700 agents and 


agency 


company executives attended a rally at 
the Hotel Leland. 

The meeting was called by the Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
three of the state’s associations of field 
men with a view to instructing all who 
might be interested on how to fill out 
the application blanks required under the 
agents’ and brokers’ laws which go into 
effect in Illinois on March 1. !n fact 
the first day’s session was a huge school 
of instruction in the intricacies of these 
important new laws. 

All records for insurance meeting at- 
tendance in [llinois were broken on the 
first dav and the meeting was ably con- 
ducted by Ernest Palmer, manager and 
counsel of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, who acted as “school master.” 

In addition there was a large delega- 
tion from the State Insurance Depart- 
ment on hand, including Harry W. Han- 
son, Superintendent of Insurance, who 
asserted that the motivating influence of 
the insurance department in enforcing 
these new laws shall be to eliminate the 
unworthy and the uninformed producers 
of insurance, and not to harass or em- 
barass those producers who rightfully are 
entitled to public confidence. 


Palmer Explains Procedure 


Mr. Palmer took the application blank 
and explained it question by question, 
and then opened the meeting for ques- 
tions. -Immediately he found himself the 
target of a barrage of interrogations, and 
it is from these that the most tnforma- 
tion of value was obtained. Some were 
searching questions and their answers 
were left to the future experience of the 
Insurance Department. 

However among the important deduc- 
tions that were drawn from the discus- 
sion were the following: 

The application blanks must be filled 
out in full or they will not be considered. 
\ broker fills out but one application 
and deals directly with the Insurance 
Department. An agent must fill out an 
application blank for cach company rep- 
resented which must be sent to the com- 
pany for forwarding to the State Depart- 
ment. A life insurance agent, though ex- 
empt under the agents’ law, if he at- 
tempts to place lines of property insur- 
ance, must be licensed as a broker. 

Insurance solicitors in the future must 
be bona fide employes of either agents 
or brokers, their licenses must be ob- 
tained by their employers, and the em- 
ployers are directly responsible for the 
solicitors’ acts. Salaried employes of in- 
surance companies, such as branch mana- 
gers or field men, though normally ex- 
empt, if they countersign Illinois poli- 
cies, must be licensed as agents. 


Local Agents’ Meeting 


Taking advantage of the huge crowd 
that attended the rally at Springfield 
with reference to the new agents’ quali- 
fication law, the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents held one of its most 
successful mid-year meetings. 

Coming from the meeting was a reso- 
lution of import ance protesting the re- 
cent increase in property damage and 
public liability premium rates, and asking 
the companies to esti ablish a revised 
merit rating plan. 

The resolution, which was telegraphed 
to the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, asked the imme- 
diate suspension of the increased rates, 
reversion to the basic rates in effect 
prior to January 18, establishment of the 
revised merit rating plan, institution of 
rate changes in the future on the first 
day of a given month, and notification 
of at least thirty days to the agents in 


advance of the effective date of 
change. 

It was urged that the companies 
change the merit rating plan so as to 
make the credit payable at the end of a 
policy year instead of at the beginning 
thus requiring an assured to pay the full 
premium the first year in order to be 
cligible for the non-accident credit. It 
was suggested that the credit be allowed 
only in the event of no claims under the 
policy and that this plan be put into 
effect on March 1. 

The resolution as submitted by the 
automobile and casualty committees pro- 
posed that the credit be allowable only 
on renewal business providing the insur- 
ance was rewritten in a bureau company, 
but this limitation was voted down in 
favor of the more general clause. 

Back Automatic Cancellation 

The association also voted to endorse 
the work of the special committee of the 
National Association which is working 
to have the companies include a sixtv- 
day cancellation clause in their nolicy 
contracts. It was argued that this re- 
vision would be of considerable value 
in the collection task because it would 
put all local agents upon a similar credit 
basis and not permit unfair competition 
between agents by the use of excessive 
credit terms. 

Allan T. Wolff of ( ‘hic ago. member of 
the national executive committee, urged 
the members to file heir loss exnerience 
data with the seeretarv. Shirley E. Moi- 
sant. so that the association can prepa~e 
itself for future conference with refer- 
ence to rate and rule changes. 


any 


FURRIERS’ OWN. COMPANY 
Western Marine Basel in Minnesota 
Because of Rate Increases by 
Inland Marine Ass’n 


More than seventy large furriers in 
this countrv have joined to form the 
Western Marine Insurance Co. which 


will write insurance on furs held by 
dealers and sold to retail purchasers. 
Formation of this company is an answer 
to the refusal of the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association to reduce its rates 
and $5 minimum on fur policies. Or- 
ganization work has been carried on in 
Chicago. The Western Marine will have 
$100.000 canital and $25,000 surplus, and 
will be directed by a management cor- 
nerotion to be headed bv R. J. Lilly of 
Lilly, Cullen & Co.. local agents of St 
Paul, Minn. Mr. Lillv is a brother of 
George W. Lillv, general manager of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau. 

It is said that arrangements have been 
completed with a large stock insurance 
company to handle the furriers’ insur- 
ance on furs in vaults as the Western 
Marine will cover outside only. Through 
master nolicies sold to furriers certifi- 
cates will be issued to customers. the 
cost of the insurance being practically 
the same as that charged by I.M.U.A 
companies before the recent increase 
went into effect. At the outset the 
Western Marine will operate only in 
Middle Western and Northwestern 
states, with headquarters in Minnesota. 





HOME FIRE & MARINE 
Assets at End of 1931 Were $5,860,428; 
Premium Income Last Year 
Was $2,294,000 
_Shareholders of the Home Fire & Ma- 
rine held their annual meeting at the 
company’s headquarters in San Francisco 
last week. President Levison reported 
premium income of $2,294,000 against $2,- 
723,000 in 1930. He explained, however, 
that taking into account large reinsur- 
ances and other unusual transactions 
which were included in the 1930 premium 
total, but do not appear in the 1931 fig- 
ures, the shrinkage in normal premiums 

was only about 12%. 

The income from investments exceed- 
ed dividend requirements by a comfort- 
able margin, while the business showed 
an underwriting profit. Gross assets 
now sti ind at $5.860.428 with policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of $2,739,000 and unearned 
premium reserve of $2,485,126. The re- 
duction in surplus of $283,000 reflected 
the shrinkage in security values. 


National Fire Shows 
Good 1931 Statement 


SMALL UNDERWRITING PROFIT 


Assets Now $47,599,453, Representing 
Small Decline; Total Surplus 
Is $15,354,303 


The National Fire of Hartford for 
1931 reports an underwriting profit of 
$205,313, compared with an underwriting 
loss of $205,428 the year before. Net in- 
terest and rents earned in 1931 were $1,- 
664,699 in 1931 against $1,744,224 in 1930. 
Assets on December 31 of last year were 
$47,599,453 - compared with $49,037,252. 
After setting up a depreciation reserve 
of $5,205,428 and a voluntary true value 
reserve of $2,204,120 the National has a 
net surplus of $10,354,303 compared with 
$17,007,467 at the close of 1930. The cap- 
ital remains at $5,000,000 so that there is 
a policyholders’ surplus of $15,354,303. 
Unearned premiums are $19,391,158, a de- 
cline of around $1,400,000. 

The company’s premium income for 
1931 was $17,403,412 and compared with 
$19,117,055, being a decrease of 9%. In- 
terest and rent income for the past year 
was $1,766,149 and compared with $1,880,- 
426 in 1930. Losses paid in 1931 amounted 
to $9,073,419 and compared with $10,636,- 
O88 in 1930. Dividends paid both years 
were $1,000,000. 


Market Operations 


Investment operations disclose acqui- 
sitions to the sum of $2,749,836. Stocks 
and bonds sold or redeemed amounted to 
$2,402,838 and represented a cost of $2,- 
423,944. There were profits to the 
amount of $105,935 and losses amounting 
to $127,041. 

Col. Frank D. Layton, president, pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders on Monday and presented the 
company statement of operations. Pres- 
ident Layton said: 

“Our net premiums written in 1931 de- 
creased approximately 9% as compared 
with 1930. Our losses and expenses also 
decreased, our loss ratio and expense 
ratio, respectively, being less than in 
1930. Acquisition costs and taxes con- 
tinue to be high; all controlable expens- 
es are being carefully supervised and, 
where possible reduced. The net results 
of our underwriting produced a prelimi- 
nary gain for the year of $391,239 prior 
to the deduction of deferred accounts and 
other  non-admitted assets, which 
amounted to $185,927, leaving a net un- 
derwriting gain of $205,312 as compared 
with a net underwriting loss for 1930 of 
$205,427. 

“Earnings from investments amounted 
to $1,664.699 as compared with $1,744,- 
225 in 1930. 


Combined Earnings 


“The combined earnings from under- 
writing and investments amounted to $1,- 
870,011 compared with $1,538,796 in 1930. 
The excess of the combined earnings in 
1931 over dividend requirements of 
$1.000,000 was $870,011. 

“Our losses on sales of securities ex- 
ceeded gains by $23,208 as compared with 
net profits on sales in 1930 of $187,834.” 

Concluding his report he said: 

“The results of the operations of our 
affiliated companies (Transcontinental, 
Franklin National of New York, and Me- 
chanics & Traders) for 1931 showed a 
small underwriting profit. Collectively, 
these companies showed a small decrease 
in investment earnings, also experienced 
a decrease in the market value of their 
securities, which, in turn, contributed to 
a decrease in their respective surpluses. 

“During 1931 the National was ex- 
amined by the Connecticut Insurance 
Department for the four year period 
ending December 31, 1930. The report 
was favorable in all respects.” 

The four directors whose term of of- 
fice was expiring were reelected. They 
ove Ex-Governor Marcus H. Holcomb, A. 

x. Woolley, F. D. Layton and Sidney T. 
cat 


MILLERS NATIONAL FIGURES 





Chicago Company Has Assets of $5,000,- 
000; Represented by E. K. Schultz & 
Co. in Eight Eastern States 
The Millers National of Chicas 
wound up the year 1931 with assets oi 
almost $5,000,000, being only $13.000 shy 
of that figure. Its net cash surplus ove: 
all liabilities is $1,424,878. It has a pre 
mium reserve of $2,059,600. The market 
value of its bonds and stocks on Decem 
ber 31 were $4,107,748. It has a reser\ 
for contingencies of $200,000, and a per- 
manent fund of $1,000000. Since or- 
ganization the company has paid in losses 

$27,311,468. 

The Millers National began business i 
1869 and writes upon both the stock an‘ 
mutual plans. Its $1,000,000 permanent 
fund grew out of a $200,000 permanen! 
fund in 1886 when that sum was capi 
talized from its surplus. The compan, 
writes through agents, its agency force: 
being a good one. Its investment port 
folio is good. Officers of the company 
are Joseph Le Compte, president; F. S 
Danforth, secretary; A. A. Krueger and 
R. S. Danforth assistant secretaries. 

In eight of those states in which th 
Millers National operates—Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Dclaware, New York (out 
side of the metropolitan and suburba 
district), Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, the company is repr 
sented through the general agency of | 
K. Schultz & Co. Philadelphia, in mor 
than five hundred local agencies. 

The officers of the E. K. Schultz gen 
eral agency are Elmer K. Schultz, presi- 


dent and treasurer; Thomas W. Ande: 
son, vice- -president, and Floyd H 
Schultz, son of E. K. Schultz, secre- 


tary. 

The New York 
suburban agents are Central Fire Agen 
cy, Inc., 92 William Street, New York 
City: Wm. Bower & Co., Inc., 92 Clin 
ton Street, Brooklyn; Leith Agency, Inc., 
142 Montague Street, Brooklyn; A 
Prusoff Co., Inc., 148 Montague Strect, 
Brooklyn. 


metropolitan ani 


REGIONAL MEETINGS IN PA. 
Local Agents’ Ass’n to Hold Conferences 
in All Parts of State; Debate 

Automatic Cancellation 
Pennsylvania Association of In 
surance Agents has arranged a series of 
regional round-table conferences now 
being held in different parts of the stat« 
to enable agents to get together for thi 
purpose of discussing mutual problems 
The state association plans to cover the 
entire state with these meetings by July. 
Not only members but non-members 0 
the association and local boards are in- 
vited to sit in at these informal confer- 
ences. 

Regional meetings held so far hav 
proved very successful. At two of them 
the matter of automatic cancellation of 
policies with overdue premiums was dis- 
cussed. One gathering voted against 
automatic cancellation after forty-five 
days on the ground that business would 
go to the mutuals and that the practic: 
of accepting notes in payment would be 
promoted, thus increasing agents’ finan- 
cial responsibility. At another meeting 
of agents the vote was in favor of stat: 
legislation voiding fire and casualty pol'- 
cies for non-payment of premiums within 
a fixed period. 


NEW N.F. P. A. COMMITTEE © 

Albert T. Bell of Atlantic City, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
National Fire Protection Association, ‘5 
also chairman of a new advisory commit- 
tee of five members. The members in- 
clude the following: Sumner Rhoades oi 
the Eastern Underwriters Association ©! 
New York; C. W. Pierce of the Conti- 
nental of New York; Frederick T. Moses 
of Providence, and Harold L. Miner oi 
Wilmington. At the first meeting of the 
committee the following members were 
assigned to act in an advisory capacit Vv 
in connection with the indicated items of 
executive office routine: publication, Mr. 
Moses; membership and advertising, Mr. 
Miner; technical committee activities, 


The 





Mr. Rhoades, and field engineering ser\- 
ice and relations with fire insurance coml- 
panies, Mr. Pierce. 
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Investment Restrictions 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ously criticizes the tendency of insur- 
ance companies to create affiliates which 
evade the restrictions placed by law on 
the investments and powers of compa- 
nies when acting directly. The legisla- 
ture is requested to prohibit, the invest- 
ments by insurance companies in affili- 
ates. 

A clarification of the law to include 
the insurance stocks of all company aff- 
liates within the category of direct in- 
vestments of the investing company and 
a limitation on investments in institu- 
tions with assessable stocks are also 
urged. Mr. Van Schaick points out 
“there exists no desire to force into liqui- 
dation any solvent and responsible com- 
pany.” All suggested amendments will 
be subject to the already existing pro- 
vision in Section 16 which permits un- 
authorized investments to be dispused of 
not later than July 1, 1933, or before the 
expiration of such periods of time as 
may be fixed in writing by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

Quoting directly from the sections of 
the report dealing with the investments 
of other than life companies the Super- 
intendent says: 


Reserves As Trust Funds 


“There can be little doubt that the 
difficult situation facing some insurance 
companies is the result in part at least 
of speculative activities of the past. This 
department has taken the position that 
speculation or trading activities with 
funds of insurance companies should 
cease. The law as to life insurance com- 
panies contains satisfactory restrictions 
on investments. As to other types of 
companies two courses are now avail- 
able: to leave the insurance law un- 
changed until a condition of stable equi- 
librium has been reached or to make 
amendments to the law at once which 
are prompted by a critical examination 
of past practices. 

“It is the opinion of the department 
that the latter course should be followed. 
There exists no desire to force into liqui- 
dation any solvent and responsible com- 
pany. All suggested amendments will be 
subject to the already existing provision 
in subdivision 12 of section 16 which 
permits presently held unauthorized in- 
vestments to be disposed of not later 
than July 1, 1933, or before the expira- 
tioin of such other periods of time as 
may be fixed in writing for that purpose 
by the Superintendent of Insurance. 

“The unearned premium reserve and 
the loss reserve funds of fire, casualty 
and marine companies are in the nature 
of trust funds. They are set up for the 
benefit of policyholders who are entitled 
to the same protection already afforded 
the holder of life insurance policies un- 
der section 100. The investment of a 
substantial percentage of the unearned 
premium and loss reserve funds should 


BULKLEY HEADS NEW ENGLAND 








Is Now President of All Companies in 
the Springfield Group; H. Calvin 
Ford Treasurer 

At the organization meeting of the 
board of directors of the New England 
Fire held following the stockholders an- 
nual meeting of that organization on Fri- 
day, February 12, at Pittsfield, Mass., 
George G. Bulkley, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, was elected 
president, thus making him now presi- 
dent of all the companies in the Spring- 
field group. H. Calvin Ford, former 
president of the New England and who 
continues as a director, was elected its 
treasurer. 





WITH ERIE, PA., AGENCY 


H. L. Williams has been appointed 
manager of the insurance department of 
the general real estate and insurance 
house of Rowland & Baker in Erie, Pa. 
Mr. Williams has been Erie representa- 
tive of the Remington Rand Co. in re- 
cent years. He will devote his full time 


to the duties of his new position. 


be restricted to the same type of securi- 
ties now prescribed for the minimum 
capital of companies other than life and 
the assets of all life insurance compa- 
nies. Many companies have of their own 
accord accommodated themselves to such 
requirements. Others should be required 
to do so. 

“A related question involves the tend- 
ency to create wholly or substantially 
owned affiliates for the purpose of pur- 
chasing securities, placing mortgages of 
holding real estate. There exists no ne- 
cessity for such affiliates. If the invest- 
ments or holdings are proper they should 
be made directly by the company and ap- 
pear as such on its books and statements. 
If such investments are improper the af- 
filiate resolves itself into a convenient 
method of evading statutory restrictions 
and should not be tolerated. An amend- 
ment to section 16 prohibiting the in- 
vestment by insurance companies in af- 
filiates would be an effective curb on 
this tendency. 

“The problem of one insurance com- 
pany holding stock in another is not a 
novel one to the legislature. The plain 
legislative intent of the fourth subdi- 
vision of section 16 is to limit the in- 
vestment of an insurance corporation in 
the stocks of another insurance corpora- 
tion to 50% of the surplus funds of the 
investing corporation. The third sen- 
tence of the subdivision was inserted as 
an exception to this limitation in order 
to permit an investing insurance cor- 
poration to purchase the securities of an- 
other independent institution such as a 
bank or a railroad even though the latter 
had a limited interest in insurance com- 
panies including the investing company. 

“Certain companies have seized upon 
the somewhat general language of the 
exception as authority for the creation of 
subsidiaries which invest in insurance 
stocks and which are claimed to be with- 
out the 50% limitation. Such an inter- 
pretation would greatly weaken the 
statute. While the practice is not wide- 
spread any doubts as to its illegality 
should be removed by an amendment to 
subdivision 4 which will include the in- 
surance stocks of all company affiliates 
within the category of direct invest- 
ments of the investing company. 

“The liquidation of a considerable 
number of institutions with assessable 
stock has brought to the surface the 
danger of extensive holdings in such in- 
stitutions or more particularly in any 
one such institution by insurance com- 
panies. It would be arbitrary to pro- 
hibit absolutely the purchase of stock 
holdings merely because the owners 
thereof are contingently liable to assess- 
ment. <A limitation of a total invest- 
ment in institutions with assessable 
stocks to 5% of the investment assets of 
any insurance company seems _ reason- 
able.” 





VOLUME ON HARTER ACT 


G. F. Montier of Rouen, France, who 
spent a year in New York at Columbia 
University studying the Harter Act, has 
now published a volume on the results 
of his research work entitled, “The Har- 
ter Act, Interpretation by American and 
French Courts.” A copy of this volume, 
published in French, has been received 
at the library of the Insurance Society 
of New York. It was prepared by M. 
Montier as his thesis for a doctor of laws 
degree in France. While in New York 
he worked frequently at the Insurance 
Society library and interviewed many 
leaders in the marine insurance and ad- 
miralty field here. 


IVES HEADS E.U.A. COMMITTEE 


Ralph B. Ives, president of the Aetna 
(Fire) of Hartford, was last week elected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association at 
a meeting in New York. The vice-chair- 
man is Robert P. Barbour, United States 

manager of the Northern Assurance of 
London. 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 





Many Companies Now Urging Agents 
to Use New Form Available For 
Automobile Insurance 

Many member companies of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion are already urging their agents to 
develop the new comprehensive policy, 
the text of which has already appeared 
in these columns. This new form has 
been approved for us in all eastern states 
and a majority of the western states but 
has not yet been approved for use in 
the South, including Virginia, or on the 
Pacific Coast. Under this form there are 
deductions of $25, $50 or $100 on all 
claims, whether for fire, theft, collision 
.r any of the other miscellaneous cov- 
erages provided, depending upon which 
deduction the assured selects when pur- 
chasing his insurance. The larger the 
deduction the less costly this complete 
protection for automobiles. 

In notifying its agents about this new 
insurance the Insurance Co. of North 
America has this to say with respect to 
comprehensive coverage: 

“We have long been convinced that in 
selling automobile insurance on a piece- 
meal basis (separate perils), we have ac- 
tually followed the line of greatest re- 
sistance from every sales point of view 
and that in addition we have educated 
the car owner to a selection of separate 
risks based usually upon premium cost 
rather than the hazard actually involved. 
Moreover, the method of building up the 
premium has definitely handicapped the 
agent in selling broader coverage and the 
differing conditions applying to each in- 
dividual peril have served to confuse the 
policyholder and led to numerous dis- 
agreeable misunderstandings. 

“The average automobile owner car- 
ries insurance primarily to protect him- 
self from the more serious losses as dis- 
tinguished from trifling ones and if ob- 
tainable at a reasonable premium would 
undoubtedly prefer to assume these small 
losses himself and broaden the scope of 
the coverage to include all insurable 
causes of serious losses. To enable this 
responsible class of owners to accom- 
plish their purpose, which is quite in line 
with sound insurance practice, the com- 
prehensive form provides a choice of 
‘deductibles,’ which the assured can se- 
lect to suit his individual requirements. 
These deductibles of $25, $50 or $100 will 
apply to every loss under the policy. On 
the basis of any of these deductibles the 
premium cost will be moderate consider- 
ing the broad coverage afforded and the 
owner will have the complete satisfaction 
of knowing that he will be reimbursed 
for any insurable loss of or damage to 
his automobile in excess of the sum de- 
ductible.” 





RATING BODY COMMITTEE 


Seven vacancies on the governing com- 
mittee of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization were filled at the 
annual meeting last week in New York. 
E. J. Sloan, Aetna (Fire); H. S. Poole, 
Home; W. F. Dooley, Continental, and 
Harold Warner, Royal-Liverpool group, 
were re-elected. A. A. Moser, Mer- 
chants Fire, was elected to succeed 
James Marshall of the Northern who de- 
clined re-election, and J. C. Stoddard, 
New York Underwriters, and James W. 
Townsend, Glen Cove Mutual, were 
elected to fill vacancies caused by -the 
resignations of F. E. Jenkins of the Roy- 
al and R. A. Barbour of the Berkshire 
Mutual. Other members on the govern- 
ing committee include Otho E, Lane, W. 
J. Reynolds, Montgomery Clark, R. P. 
Barbour, J. Lester Parsons, Oswald Tre- 
gaskis, Everett W. Nourse and W. E. 
Baynard. There are now 255 companies 
in the rating organization. 





N.F.P.A. MEETING MAY 9-12 


The annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association will be held 
at Atlantic City during the weck begin- 
ning May 9. The closing session is sched- 
uled for Thursday, May 12, with the spe- 
cial sessions of the Fire Marshals Sec- 
tion beginning on Friday morning. 


TO HOLD REGIONAL MEETINGS 





American of Newark to Have Four Con- 
ferences in East and South For 
State and Special Agents 

Plans are now under way to hold re- 
gional meetings of the state and special 
agents of the fire companies of the 
American of Newark group. Heretofore 
there has been one large convention held 
at the home office annually but this year 
it has been thought by the officials 
of the company that a more direct bene- 
fit will be obtained by the fieldmen if 
the meetings are held in various sections 
of the country. 

The first of the regional meetings will 
be held in Newark on Monday and Tues- 
day, March 14 and 15, which will be at- 
tended by field representatives in New 
England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania of the American fire group. 
At this meeting the various officials at 
the home office will preside and in addi- 
tion several of the state and = special 
agents will address the gathering. 

The next meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Cleveland, the dates for the 
meeting being given as March 22 and 
23 at the Cleveland Hotel. Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president, and Frank K. 
Mitchell, assistant secretary, of the 
American, will be in charge of the meet- 
ing. The fieldmen will attend the meet- 
ing of the National Association after 
their own meeting has come to a close. 

The first meeting in the South will be 
at Greensboro, N. C., on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 4 and 5, with Laurence F. 
Falls, vice-president, and Frederick 
Hoadley, secretary of the American, in 
charge. Fieldmen in that territory will 
attend the meeting which will be fol- 
lowed by another at Atlanta, Ga., on 
Thursday and Friday, April 14 and 15, 
Paul B. Sommers, vice-president, and F. 
S. Lindsay, assistant secretary, of the 
American to be in charge of the meet- 
ing. The closing meeting will be held 
at Memphis, Tenn., under the auspices 
of the same officers on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 25 and 26, which will be 
attended by fieldmen that cover southern 
territory in and around Tennessee. 


HONOR HERMAN A. KLOCKE 


New England General Agent of N. B. & 
M. Completes 30 Years With Com- 
pany; Gets Clock and Desk Set 

About sixty officers and associates of 
Herman A. Klocke, Jr., of the North 
British & Mercantile group entertained 
him at dinner at Miller’s Restaurant this 
week on the occasion of his thirtieth an- 
niversary with the organization. Mr. 
Klocke has spent his entire business ca- 
reer with the North British & Mercan- 
tile, starting as an endorsement clerk and 
working his way up step by step in the 
New England Department until he be- 
came assistant general agent in 1922 and 
general agent for New England five 
years ago. 

He was presented with a handsome 
electric clock and an elaborate desk set. 
Assistant U. S. Manager Charles E. 
Case made the presentation speech for 
the home office delegation and Local 
Secretary William A. Sturgis of the Bos- 
ton office spoke in behalf of all the New 
England fieldmen who had taken the op- 
portunity to attest their regard for him 
with permanent daily reminders in the 
form of a complete desk set. Others who 
paid warm tributes to Mr. Klocke’s effi- 
ciency and popularity were Assistant U. 
S. Manager A. R. Thomasson, Secretary 
John L. Mylod of the automobile depart- 
ment, and Secretary Charles Weller, Jr., 
of the brokerage and service department. 

Most of the New England fieldmen of 
the organization were present and about 
forty-five others from the 150 William 
Street headquarters. 


J. W. BETHEL WITH G. & R. 

James W. Bethel of Louisville, Ky., 
has been appointed state agent for Ken- 
tucky for the Globe & Rutgers, the 
Globe Underwriters and the Insurance 
Co. of the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Bethel has been with the Continental 
since 1917 in various capacities. 
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Appraisal Service On 


Co-operative Basis . 


COSTS 


American Appraisal Co. Provides Inspec- 
tion Report Which, When Filled In, 
Is Sent to Company 


PROPERTY SCHEDULE 





For a low cost insurance agents can 
now secure accurate statements of prop- 


erty costs, as a basis for insurance place- 
ment on residences and commercial prop- 
erties. The service necessary is a recent 
development of the American Appraisal 
Co., and is known as co-operative ap- 
praisal service. Through it the cost 
to reproduce and the physical deteriora- 
tion of a property is established in ac- 
cordance with accepted appraisal meth- 
ods, and in accordance with the actual 
construction details of the property in 
question. The resulting figure is not a 
guess; or rule-of-thumb appraisal, based 
on the cubical contents of the structure. 





costs for brick, mortar, lumber, millwork, 
plumbing fixtures, etc. 

The service is designed specifically to 
cover those types of property on which 
it is frequently difficult or impossible to 
secure appraisals made in the standard 
manner—apartment houses, store build- 
ings and residences. 

The service is rendered through an in- 
spection report form provided by the 
American Appraisal Co. This requires 
the listing of all dimensions, the nature 
of materials used, and other pertinent 
data. The answers to the questions may 
be made by anyone familiar with the 
ordinary construction identification and 
terms. The questionnaire, properly filled 
in, is sent in to the American Appraisal 
Co., where the necessary computations 
of quantities are made and the details 
are priced in accordance with the prices 
and conditions prevailing in the particu- 
lar locality at the time of the investiga- 
tion. The cost analysis is virtually the 
same as that which has been used by 
the American Appraisal Co. on_ their 
standard appraisal work for many years. 


work in the investigation of the prop- 
erty by representatives of the appraisal 
company, which makes possible a low 
cost for this service. 


GET FIRST ILLINOIS LICENSES 

The first license under the new brok- 
ers’ qualification law in Illinois has been 
awarded to George M. Eddy of Chicago, 
in appreciation of his long and devoted 
efforts in behalf of this legislation. He 
has been its leading protagonist in that 
state for more than twenty years. The 
license was awarded last week in the 
office of Harry W. Hanson, superintend- 
ent of insurance. License No. 2 went 
to Frank P. Lavin, president of the In- 
surance Brokers Association of Illinois. 


HANOVER FIRE STATEMENT 

The Hanover Fire had assets of $18,- 
824,484 at the close of 1931. The un- 
earned premium reserve was $4,771,406, 
capital $4,000,000 and net surplus $3,816,- 
196, after the creation of a reserve for 
depreciation of securities of $4,986,619. 
The security valuations were based on 








Instead it is compounded from the unit It is the elimination of the usual field the Commissioners’ Convention formula. 


VIRGINIA STATE FUND BILL 

A bill providing for state insurance on 
public buildings including all public 
schools has been introduced in the Vir- 
ginia legislature. Values of properties 
would be ascertained by officials control- 
ing the individual buildings, subject to 
check by the auditor of public accounts. 
The insurance would be issued under the 
direction of this official and the state 
treasurer. The bill provides for an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 to serve as a nu- 
cleus for the state fund carrying the in- 
surance. 

F. W. WHITE GEN’L ADJUSTER 

Frank W. White has been appointed 
general adjuster of the Fireman’s Fund 
group of fire insurance companies to suc- 
ceed former Assistant Secretary John S. 
French, who until the first of the month 
was in charge of the fire losses in the 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain ter- 
ritory. Mr. White became a staff ad- 
juster at the head office in San F rancisco 
six years ago and previous to that pe- 
riod was special agent for the Home Fire 
& Marine of the Fireman’s Fund group 
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56TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1931 





JOSEPH LE COMPTE, President F. S. DANFORTH, Secretary 
A. A. KRUEGER, Assistant Secretary 
R. S. DANFORTH, Assistant Secretary 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


General Agents for the States of 
NEW JERSEY CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK (Outside of Metropolitan RHODE ISLAND 


and Suburban District) 


Statement based upon December 
31, 1931, market value of securi- 
ties, as prepared by Poor’s Publish- 
ing Company who make appraisals 
for the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MARYLAND 





MANHATTAN BUILDING 
FOURTH and WALNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Market Value Unpaid Losses, including all reported or 
Government Bonds (Canada). $ 148,000.00 supposed losses... ... $ 213,255.32 
Government Bonds (U. S. Liberty) 258,800.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums. 2,059,600.22 
School Bonds... . 1,817,833.00 Reserve for Accrued Taxes............ 60,000.00 
Municipal and County Bonds 1,193,610.00 All Other Claims : 30,000.00 
Railway Bonds ........... 160,350.00 Reserve for ee 200,000.00 
Traction Company Bonds. 9,405.00 Permanent Fund . 1,000,000.00 
Gas and Electric Light Bonds 442,100.00 Net Cash Surplus over all Liabilities 1,424,878.69 
Real Estate Bonds....... 77,350.00 ne 
Adjustment and Salvage ie MR os ok ss <x 0a 300.00 $4,987,734.23 
Cash Surplus to Policy Holders $ 2,424,878.69 
Total Bonds and Stocks, Losses Paid Since Organization 27,311,468.66 
Market Value December 31, 1931. $4,107,748.00 
Real Estate Mortgages, First Lien. . 76,313.80 YEAR ASSETS SURPLUS 
_ meee ey saa eet — 1885 $ 179,093.26 $ 131,295.74 
er ee ree 3000.00 , 
Cash in Banks and on Hand.............. 300,132.86 1895 582,620.94 391,260.87 
Premiums in Course of Collection 276,817.63 1905 1,171,182.57 759,569.86 
oa Interest on Investments 97,412.85 1915 2,319,914.24 1,350,605.77 
e-Insurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 1,057.61 1925 4,438,750.82 1,983,827.52 
Total Admitted Cash Assets.................... $4,987,734.23 1931 4,987 ,734.23 2,424,878.69 


Had valuations of June 30, 1931, 
been used, as permitted by some 
States, Surplus would show as 
$2,982,810.51. 


DELAWARE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








N. Y. Underwriters Ass’n Personalities 

The roster of managers of the old New 
York Underwriters Association, the rate- 
making body run by the fieldmen of New 
York State until its reorganization as 
the New York Fire Rating Organization, 
has borne illustrious names. When in 
1907 it was decided to do away with the 
rate-making functions of the fieldmen, or 
at least modify them, F. W. Jenness was 
chosen by the organization. Previous to 
that time the following men held the 
position of secretary: W. J. Frederick, 
Charles M. Coit, before 1893 until 1907. 
Will Frederick was one of the best office 
and bureau organizers of his time. He 
left the association to reorganize the 
3uffalo board about 1901. Mr. Coit was 
son of the Mr. Coit who was. assistant 
manager of the Royal. Both Mr. Fred- 
erick and Mr. Coit had been special 
agents for years. 

Mr. Jenness had been fieldman, assist- 
ant secretary and general agent for the 
Aetna (Fire) and had also been local 
agent at Corning, a member of the firm 
of Kingsbury & Co. I came in close 
contact with all of these men in my 
activities as special agent for the Na- 
tional Liberty, 1894-1919, and learned a 
lot from them, especially Mr. Jenness, 
serving with him on the executive com- 
mittee of the association while he was 
manager, from 1908 until and after he 
resigned in 1911, to go with the Roches- 
ter German. He was endowed with a 
remarkably clear brain, and was second 
to none in his use of the English lan- 
guage. He bore the brunt of the Merritt 
Investigating Committee, instituted by 
the Legislature, which started in with 
the idea that our association was tainted 
with graft and crookedness, but ended up 
with giving us a very clean bill of health, 
however passing legislation to supervise 
us, the first “entering wedge” to further 
supervisory tactics. 

Mr. Jenness was followed by Jeff. 
Grover, who came from New England, 
where he had been special agent for 
many years and recently president of the 
New England Exchange. In 1912 he was 
succeeded by Ralph Potter, who in my 
opinion ranks high as a man and as 
an insurance man. Frank Jenkins, now 
vice-president of the Queen, was his as- 
sistant secretary, and they were a great 
term. Then came “our own” Larry Daw, 
who had started with us as a hydraulic 
engineer during the early part of Mr. 
Potter’s regime, and had rendered valu- 
able service in rating all New York 
towns to establish their key ratings. 

He was a protegé of Mr. Potter, who 
was a darned good picker of men. Sum- 
ner Rhoades, Doug. Erskine, Jarvis of 
the Travelers, and many others who be- 
came prominent later on being his 
“boys.” including Walter Gaughi, now 
one of the best improved risk inspectors 
in the New York field. 

I well remember the time when Larry 
Daw came to me when I was chairman 


of the executive committee in 1914, and 
the following conversation ensued: 

“Mr. Hornbostel, just as man to man, 
or rather, Ed, what would you advise me 
to do, stick to the association, or leave, 
as I have an offer—and what do you 
think my chances are with the associa- 
tion?” My answer was just one word: 
“Stick.” He did. He is a very valuable 
man, liked by fieldmen and local agents, 
and both as a man and as a rating man- 
ager. He also had had a long field ex- 
perience in New York State as a specia! 
agent. 

Mr. Birchenough, formerly  specia) 
agent of the New Hampshire, is his able 
assistant, and is familiarly known to us 
as “Birch.” 

In closing this squib, I would like t 
mention George Baxter. who was assist- 
ant secretary under Mr. Jenness (the 
latter’s nephew), and who was drowned 
in Onondaga Lake trying to save the 
life of his fiancee when the canoe they 
were in was upset by one of the treach- 
erous squalls that come un suddenly in 
these central New York lakes. He died, 
as he had lived, a man, in the best sense 
of the word. Another assistant secre- 
tary worthy of mention was Frank Deck- 
er, who worked under Mr. Potter after 
Mr. Jenkins had left. and is now with 
the Home. It is a source of satisfaction 
to me that I had a hand in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Potter, Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Decker during my days on the road, be- 
ing On committees that had these mat- 
ters in hand. 

* ox 
“Mike” Belleu of Binghamton 

One of the old time hotel managers in 
New York State. widely known and es- 
teemed is “Mike” Belleu, of the Arling- 
ton Hotel at Binghamton. He was there 
(and is still there) from about 1900, now 
thirty-two years ago. When we arrived 
at the Arlington we always looked for- 
ward to seeing Mr. Belleu either behind 
or in front of the counter welcoming us 
with a genuine smile and handshake. 
There was never anything perfunctory 
or studied about his welecome—he was 
of the school of hotelmen that treated 
every customer as a friend. 

Originally a salesman on the road, he 
became acauainted in his travels with a 
hotel proprietor at a famous old hostel- 
ry at Unadilla. N. Y.. near Binghamton, 
and through being asked by the proprie- 
tor to help him out from time to time 
in running his hotel, he graduated into 
the hotel business after leaving the road. 
It is safe to say that Mr. Belleu at one 
time knew personally all the insurance 
men that freauented the southern tier 
of New York State during the last three 
decades. 

With the modern systematizing and 
machine-like operation of hotels, he is a 
tyne of hotelman that is passing His 
talk was not just blah. He backed it up 
with service and went out of his way to 
help. While he has been retired and 
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liberally pensioned by the junior Tierney 
who succeeded his well-known father in 
the management and ownership of the 
hotel, his presence around the premises 
is still an asset with his employers, as 
the Arlington without Mike Belleu would 
not seem like the Arlington to us old- 
timers. We all honor Mr. Tierney, Jr., 
that he has Mr. Belleu with him, after 
serving his father and him efficiently and 
faithfully for over thirty years. 

x *k * 

Hostility to $5 Gold Pieces 
The tale has often been told of a bet 

made that a man could stand on a prom- 
inent corner in Manhattan and try to 
pass out five dollar gold pieces without 
any takers, as the so-called wise New 
Yorker would become suspicious al- 
though they are easily stung with plaus- 
ible schemes to get rich quick. To prove 
that there is some truth in the story I 
will relate the following experience by 
myself. It happened that iust before 
closing time at the home office of the 
National Libertv, one June day in 1920, 
I had to leave for Canada on important 
business. The cashier. E. A. Zittel, now 
secretary of the Underwriters Salvage 
Co., had only gold in his cash box and 
thought it quite a joke on me to load me 
un with $100 in five dollar gold pieces. IT 
tried to get bills for gold at three or four 
stores in the neighborhood. but I was 
regarded with suspicion and one man ac- 
tually doubted it was real gold. TI suc- 
ceeded in converting only a small part 
into currency and had to carry the rest 
with me into Canada. 

* * x 

E. A. Zittel 

Speaking of by friend Zittel, who 

served the Germania-National Liberty 


faithfully and well for nearly thirty-one 
years, he was one of the most capable 
accountants of the old school that I have 
ever met. Coming from southern Ger- 
many, the son of Professor von Zittel, 
an internationally known authority on 
geology and paleontology, decorated by 
several governments early in the eighties, 
he went into the straw hat business, then 
into the dry goods business and finally 
into the insurance business, thus having 
had a good training before entering in- 
surance. He became assistant to the 
elder Mr. Kehr, then assistant secretary 
of the Germania, and left the company 
under the short-lived Averbeck regime, 
when most of the old employes were bet 
ing forced out through the newcomers. 
Later he was my associate with the Fuso 
Ins. Co., being executive accountant, and 
heading the statistical and accountancy 
end of the Fuso, under the management 
of Mr. Kenzel while I was busy getting 
business outside. 

He had for many years been associ- 
ated with the Underwriters Salvage Co., 
starting in with them when they were 
organized in the late nineties, and latter- 
ly has devoted his entire time to that 
institution. Always reliable and capable, 
and withal, a perfect gentleman, he has 
a wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances in the insurance fraternity. He 
was never spectacular, being too modest, 
if anvthing, but in the good old vernacu- 
lar, “he knows his onions.” 

ie 
Special Agents and Assureds 

The late Frank S. Tyler, special agent 
of the Queen in New York State for 
over thirty years, and a verv able ad- 
juster, used to caution his colleagues on 
a loss, when some of the quick tempered 
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ones were apt to swear or abuse the as- 
sured, by saying: 

“Well, boys, please show me the spe- 
cific lines in the standard policy that 
give you the right to swear at the as- 
sured.” This always had a good effect. 

He was on a loss with me and several 
others at Rochester at one time years 
ago when two of our colleagues sneered 
at the prices the assured named on some 
of her high priced china, linen and table- 
ware (this was a millionaire’s residence 
that had had a serious smoke loss) 
When the assured was out of earshot, 
one of them turned to me and said: 
“Why, we never had a plate that cost 
that much at our home.” Just as if that 
were a reason why the assured should 
not, and could not have these high-priced 
articles! Tyler’s quick retort was that 
an Arab who had never tasted pure 
spring water could not appreciate that 
there was a thing as pure water, and 
probably would deny its existence. 

* * Pe 


Useful Purposes for Company Signs 

While at Utica recently I visited an 
agent who had a lot of company signs 
hanging on his walls, though he no long- 
er represented those companies. He said 
that he had told the fieldmen that he 
would like to keep the signs as a remem- 
brance of past pleasant relations, but, to 
tell the truth, he said to me that he was 
anxious to keep them because having 
hung on his walls so long spots would 
show lighter than the rest of the wall- 
paper where they had been, and he would 
have to repaint or paper ‘his walls. It 
was a whole lot cheaper to keep the 
companies’ signs where they had been. 
This reason, of course, was not given to 
the fieldmen, when they closed the agen- 
cy, and they probably felt pleased that 
agents wanted to keep their signs. 

. *£ = 


Modern Advertising Reactions 


The following gems recently appeared 
in H. S. Bull’s (Albany, N. Y.) monthly 
circular to casualty agents: 

“Plan your work, and work your plan.” 

“You will forget the business outlook 
if you will be on outlook for business.” 

For their clarity and wisdom they are 
in direct opposition to the following slo- 
gan, which I saw in some insurance 
house organ recently: 

“Ships that go places do not wait for 
the tide,” which is pure blah, for ships 
that go places do have to wait for the 
tide very often to get out or into a har- 
bor, so as a business admonition the 
value of above dictum is nil. The slogan 
was probably invented by one of those 
advertising experts one meets nowadays 
who are “chuck full of ginger,” and can 
tell you how to run your business in a 
few well chosen peppy words. I think 
the advertising fraternity today is defeat- 
ing its own purposes to “overcome sales 
resistance.” In plain English, people will 
not buy too much ballyhoo and blah. It 
has been so overdone that recently a 
journal called “Ballyhoo,” satirizing mod- 
ern advertising, has gained a very large 
circulation. When advertisements and 
sales talks provoke ridicule and opposi- 
tion their usefulness has come to an end. 
The radio advertisers by pumping into 
us their incessant and repetitious sales 
talk have created a definite feeling of 
aversion to listeners to articles touted 


too much. 
xk * x 


Purely a Matter of Taste - 


Years ago I met a foreign chef who 
had just come to an up-state city, sat- 
irated with old world ideas, who re- 
marked to me that a people who drank 
ice water with their meals and ate corn 
on the cob (which he had never seen 
prs me in Germany, as they have no fresh 

Tn on cob there, or didn’t have at that 
tna’ could not possibly be civilized from 
a gastronomic point of view. And that 
't would be folly to cook for such a bar- 
barous people. It all depends on the 
point of view of course. 

When my younger brother was ser- 
os ant in the U. S. Marine Corps in the 
Philippine Islands in the late 1900’s he 
and his friends in the soldiery were in- 
vited by a Jolo chief to a feast. One 
of the delicacies was decayed fish. It 
appears that these natives bury a fish for 


a certain time to give it a good-to-them 
flavor. 

Of course the Americans refused to 
eat it, much as they did not want to 
wound the feelings of the hospitable na- 
tives. The natives were invited in re- 
turn by the soldiers and were offered 
cheese, which they refused to eat. When 
asked why, they said that they did not 
want to eat rotted milk any more than 
the Americans wanted to eat rotted fish, 
and they asked, quite logically, why the 
Americans ate rotted milk and refused 
to eat rotted fish. They could see no 
difference. As stated, it is a matter of 
taste and custom, purely. 


Troubles Are Found Everywhere 

Some young fieldmen come to me with 
their troubles, mostly about their rela- 
tions with their home office superiors, 
and after listening to them sympathetic- 
ally I generally tell them they are sim- 
ply paying the penalties for being alive 
and working for others, and that if they 
changed their connections they would 
encounter troubles that they had not yet 
heard of. Further, that if they had busi- 
nesses of their own they would have 
other sets of worries, unthought of by 
them. “Better stick, as you know just 
what your troubles are, and having be- 
come acquainted with them, you do not 
have to learn of unthought of troubles,” 
has been my advice, usually. 

If you work for others it is part of 
the game to take a certain amount of 
“dirt.” Young men, if worth anything, 
are sensitive, and it is all right for them 
to be that way, but they think their 
troubles are something new. Time and 
experience will teach them that most 
things that annoyed them terribly in 
their youths are part and parcel of life, 
and to escape them there is only one 
way out, viz., don’t get born, or, if so, 
make the best of the troubles and wor- 
ries that beset you through life, for you 
can’t escape your share of heartburns 
and troubles. 

*x 
An Evaluation of Erie, Pa. 

Some years ago (and still) it was the 
custom when a town had a convention, 
and there were not adequate facilities to 
take care of their regular trade, to send 
out placards to neighboring towns stat- 
ing “Avoid such and such town on such 
and such dates.” Some years ago such 
a sign was hung at the Powers Hotel. 
saying: “Avoid Erie, Pa., on such and 
such date.” A facetious traveling man 
wrote as follows under the sign: 

(1) “Why not avoid Erie on any date 
whatsoever ?” 

(2) “Who wants to go to Erie, any- 
how ?” 

(3) “Why, then, specify any particu- 
lar date.” 


WOODS WITH NATIONAL UNION 

Earl Woods has been appointed Kan- 
sas state agent of the National Union 
Fire with headquarters in the Hagny 
Building, Wichita, Kan. Mr. Woods 
spent several years with the Sanborn 
Map Co. in western territory and sub- 
sequently was an inspector with the 
Kansas Inspection Bureau. Since March, 
1929, he has been in the local agency 
business as a member of Smith, Stone 
& Snyder of Wichita. 


INSURABLE INTEREST 
Case and Comment says that in the 
case of the Imperial Insurance Co. vs. 
Livingston, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the eighth circuit 
has held that a policy issued to a receiv- 
er in bankruptcy after the election and 
qualification of the trustee, but while the 
bankrupt’s property was still in the re- 
ceiver’s actual care and custody, is not 

void for want of insurable interest. 


R. N. CLARK STATE AGENT 

R. N. Clark has been appointed state 
agent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America companies for Georgia, with 
headquarters in the Hurt Building, At- 
lanta. He will be assisted by Special 
Agent Charles H. Knox, Jr. Mr. Clark 
was formerly state agent of the North 
America in Georgia but for the last two 
years has been staff adjuster at the At- 
lanta office. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








N. Y. Underwriters Ass’n Personalities 

The roster of managers of the old New 
York Underwriters Association, the rate- 
making body run by the fieldmen of New 
York State until its reorganization as 
the New York Fire Rating Organization, 
has borne illustrious names. When in 
1907 it was decided to do away with the 
rate-making functions of the fieldmen, or 
at least modify them, F. W. Jenness was 
chosen by the organization. Previous to 
that time the following men held the 
position of secretary: W. J. Frederick, 
Charles M. Coit, before 1893 until 1907. 
Will Frederick was one of the best office 
ind bureau organizers of his time. He 
left the association to reorganize the 
Suffalo board about 1901. Mr. Coit was 
son of the Mr. Coit who was_ assistant 
manager of the Royal. Both Mr. Fred- 
erick and Mr. Coit had been special 
agents for years. 

Mr. Jenness had been fieldman, assist- 
ant secretary and general agent for the 
\etna (Fire) and had also been local 
agent at Corning, a member of the firm 
of Kingsbury & Co. I came in close 
contact with all of these men in my 
activities as special agent for the Na- 
tional Liberty, 1894-1919, and learned a 
lot from them, especially Mr. Jenness, 
serving with him on the executive com- 
mittee of the association while he was 
manager, from 1908 until and after he 
resigned in 1911, to go with the Roches- 
ter German. He was endowed with a 
remarkably clear brain, and was second 
to none in his use of the English lan- 
guage. He bore the brunt of the Merritt 
Investigating Committee, instituted by 
the Legislature, which started in with 
the idea that our association was tainted 
with graft and crookedness, but ended up 
with giving us a very clean bill of health, 
however passing legislation to supervise 
us, the first “entering wedge” to further 
supervisory tactics. 

Mr. Jenness was followed by Jeff. 
Grover, who came from New England, 
where he had been special agent for 
many years and recently president of the 
New England Exchange. In 1912 he was 
succeeded by Ralph Potter, who in my 
opinion ranks high as a man and as 
an insurance man. Frank Jenkins, now 
vice-president of the Queen, was his as- 
sistant secretary, and they were a great 
team. Then came “our own” Larry Daw, 
who had started with us as a hydraulic 
engineer during the early part of Mr. 
Potter’s regime, and had rendered valu- 
able service in rating all New York 
towns to establish their key ratings. 

He was a protegé of Mr. Potter, who 
was a darned good picker of men. Sum- 
ner Rhoades, Doug. Erskine, Jarvis of 
the Travelers, and many others who be- 
came prominent later on being his 
“boys.” including Walter Gaughn, now 
one of the best improved risk inspectors 
in the New York field. 

I well remember the time when Larry 
Daw came to me when I was chairman 


of the executive committee in 1914, and 
the following conversation ensued: 

“Mr. Hornbostel, just as man to man, 
or rather, Ed, what would you advise me 
to do, stick to the association, or leave, 
as I have an offer—and what do you 
think my chances are with the associa- 
tion?” My answer was just one word: 
“Stick.” He did. He is a very valuable 
man, liked by fieldmen and local agents, 
and both as a man and as a rating man- 
ager. He also had had a long field ex- 
perience in New York State as a specia! 
agent. 

Mr. Birchenough, formerly  specia) 
agent of the New Hampshire, is his able 
assistant, and is familiarly known to us 
as “Birch.” 

In closing this squib, IT would like t 
mention George Baxter. who was assist- 
ant secretary under Mr. Jenness (the 
latter’s nephew), and who was drowned 
in Onondaga Lake trying to save the 
life of his fiancee when the canoe they 
were in was upset by one of the treach- 
erous squalls that come un suddenly in 
these central New York lakes. He died, 
as he had lived, a man, in the best sense 
of the word. Another assistant secre- 
tary worthy of mention was Frank Deck- 
er, who worked under Mr. Potter after 
Mr. Tenkins had left. and is now with 
the Home. It is a source of satisfaction 
to me that I had a hand in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Potter, Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Decker during my days on the road, be- 
ing On committees that had these mat- 
ters in hand. 

* * 
“Mike” Belleu of Binghamton 

One of the old time hotel managers in 
New York State. widely known and es- 
teemed is “Mike” Belleu, of the Arling- 
ton Hotel at Binghamton. He was there 
(and is still there) from about 1900, now 
thirty-two years ago. When we arrived 
at the Arlington we always looked for- 
ward to seeing Mr. Belleu either behind 
or in front of the counter welcoming us 
with a genuine smile and handshake. 
There was never anything perfunctory 
or studied about his welcome—he was 
of the school of hotelmen that treated 
every customer as a friend. 

Originally a salesman on the road, he 
became acauainted in his travels with a 
hotel proprietor at a famous old hostel- 
ry at Unadilla. N. Y.. near Binghamton, 
and through being asked by the proprie- 
tor to help him out from time to time 
in running his hotel, he graduated into 
the hotel business after leaving the road. 
It is safe to say that Mr. Belleu at one 
time knew personally all the insurance 
men that freauented the southern tier 
of New York State during the last three 
decades. 

With the modern systematizing and 
machine-like operation of hotels, he is a 
tyne of hotelman that is passing His 
talk was not just blah. He backed it up 
with service and went out of his way to 
help. While he has been retired and 
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liberally pensioned by the junior Tierney 
who succeeded his well-known father in 
the management and ownership of the 
hotel, his presence around the premises 
is still an asset with his employers, as 
the Arlington without Mike Belleu would 
not seem like the Arlington to us old- 
timers. We all honor Mr. Tierney, Jr., 
that he has Mr. Belleu with him, after 
serving his father and him efficiently and 
faithfully for over thirty years. 

xk * * 

Hostility to $5 Gold Pieces 
The tale has often been told of a bet 

made that a man could stand on a prom- 
inent corner in Manhattan and try to 
pass out five dollar gold pieces without 
any takers, as the so-called wise New 
Yorker would become suspicious al- 
though they are easily stung with plaus- 
ible schemes to get rich quick. To prove 
that there is some truth in the story I 
will relate the following experience by 
myself. It happened that iust before 
closing time at the home office of the 
National Libertv, one June day in 1920, 
I had to leave for Canada on important 
business. The cashier. E. A. Zittel, now 
secretary of the Underwriters Salvage 
Co., had only gold in his cash box and 
thought it quite a joke on me to load me 
un with $100 in five dollar gold pieces. I 
tried to get bills for gold at three or four 
stores in the neighborhood. but I was 
regarded with suspicion and one man ac- 
tually doubted it was real gold. I suc- 
ceeded in converting only a small part 
into currency and had to carry the rest 
with me into Canada. 

* * * 

E. A. Zittel 

Speaking of by friend Zittel, who 

served the Germania-National Liberty 


faithfully and well for nearly thirty-one 
years, he was one of the most capable 
accountants of the old school that I have 
ever met. Coming from southern Ger- 
many, the son of Professor von Zittel, 
an internationally known authority on 
geology and paleontology, decorated by 
several governments early in the eighties, 
he went into the straw hat business, then 
into the dry goods business and finally 
into the insurance business, thus having 
had a good training before entering in- 
surance. He became assistant to the 
elder Mr. Kehr, then assistant secretary 
of the Germania, and left the company 
under the short-lived Averbeck regime, 
when most of the old employes were be* 
ing forced out through the newcomers. 
Later he was my associate with the Fuso 
Ins. Co., being executive accountant, and 
heading the statistical and accountancy 
end of the Fuso, under the management 
of Mr. Kenzel while I was busy getting 
business outside. 

He had for many years been associ- 
ated with the Underwriters Salvage Co., 
starting in with them when they were 
organized in the late nineties, and latter- 
ly has devoted his entire time to that 
institution. Always reliable and capable, 
and withal, a perfect gentleman, he has 
a wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances in the insurance fraternity. He 
was never spectacular, being too modest, 
if anvthing, but in the good old vernacu- 
lar, “he knows his onions.” 

* * x 
Special Agents and Assureds 


The late Frank S. Tyler, special agent 
of the Queen in New York State for 
over thirty years, and a verv able ad- 
juster, used to caution his colleagues on 
a loss, when some of the quick tempered 
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ones were apt to swear or abuse the as- 
sured, by saying: 

“Well, boys, please show me the spe- 
cific lines in the standard policy that 
give you the right to swear at the as- 
sured.” This always had a good effect. 

He was on a loss with me and several 
others at Rochester at one time years 
ago when two of our colleagues sneered 
at the prices the assured named on some 
of her high priced china, linen and table- 
ware (this was a millionaire’s residence 
that had had a serious smoke loss) 
When the assured was out of earshot, 
one of them turned to me and said: 
“Why, we never had a plate that cost 
that much at our home.” Just as if that 
were a reason why the assured should 
not, and could not have these high-priced 
articles!) Tyler’s quick retort was that 
an Arab who had never tasted pure 
spring water could not appreciate that 
there was a thing as pure water, and 
probably would deny its existence. 

* * * 


Useful Purposes for Company Signs 

While at Utica recently I visited an 
agent who had a lot of company signs 
hanging on his walls, though he no long- 
er represented those companies. He said 
that he had told the fieldmen that he 
would like to keep the signs as a remem- 
brance of past pleasant relations, but, to 
tell the truth, he said to me that he was 
anxious to keep them because having 
hung on his walls so long spots would 
show lighter than the rest of the wall- 
paper where they had been, and he would 
have to repaint or paper his walls. It 
was a whole lot cheaper to keep the 
companies’ signs where they had been. 
This reason, of course, was not given to 
the fieldmen, when they closed the agen- 
cy, and they probably felt pleased that 
agents wanted to keep their signs. 

x * x 


Modern Advertising Reactions 

The following gems recently appeared 
in H. S. Bull’s (Albany, N. Y.) monthly 
circular to casualty agents: 

“Plan your work, and work your plan.” 

“You will forget the business outlook 
if you will be on outlook for business.” 

For their clarity and wisdom they are 
in direct opposition to the following slo- 
gan, which I saw in some insurance 
house organ recently: 

“Ships that go places do not wait for 
the tide,” which is pure blah, for ships 
that go places do have to wait for the 
tide very often to get out or into a har- 
bor, so as a business admonition the 
value of above dictum is nil. The slogan 
was probably invented by one of those 
advertising experts one meets nowadays 
who are “chuck full of ginger,” and can 
tell you how to run your business in a 
few well chosen peppy words. I think 
the advertising fraternity’ today i is defeat- 
ing its own purposes to “overcome sales 
resistance.” In plain English, people will 
not buy too much ballyhoo and blah. It 
has been so overdone that recently a 
journal called “Ballyhoo,” satirizing mod- 
ern advertising, has gained a very large 
circulation. When advertisements and 
sales talks provoke ridicule and opposi- 
tion their usefulness has come to an end. 
lhe radio advertisers by pumping into 
us their incessant and repetitious sales 
talk have created a definite feeling of 
aversion to listeners to articles touted 
too much. 

* * * 


Purely a Matter of Taste 


Years ago I met a foreign chef who 
had just come to an up-state city, sat- 
urated with old world ideas, who re- 
marked to me that a people who drank 
ice water with their meals and ate corn 
on the cob (which he had never seen 
done in Germany, as they have no fresh 
corn on cob there, or didn’t have at that 
time) could not possibly be civilized from 
a gastronomic point of view. And that 
!1t would be folly to cook for such a bar- 
barous people. It all depends on the 
Point of view of course. 

When my younger brother was ser- 
geant in the U. S. Marine Corps in the 
Philippine Islands in the late 1900’s he 
and his friends in the soldiery were in- 
vited by a Jolo chief to a feast. One 
of the delicacies was decayed fish. It 
appears that these natives bury a fish for 


a certain time to give it a good-to-them 
flavor. 

Of course the Americans refused to 
eat it, much as they did not want to 
wound the feelings of the hospitable na- 
tives. The natives were invited in re- 
turn by the soldiers and were offered 
cheese, which they refused to eat. When 
asked why, they said that they did not 
want to eat rotted milk any more than 
the Americans wanted to eat rotted fish, 
and they asked, quite logically, why the 
Americans ate rotted milk and refused 
to eat rotted fish. They could see no 
difference. As stated, it is a matter of 
taste and custom, purely. 

* 


Troubles Are Found Everywhere 

Some young fieldmen come to me with 
their troubles, mostly about their rela- 
tions with their home office superiors, 
and after listening to them sympathetic- 
ally I generally tell them they are sim- 
ply paying the penalties for being alive 
and working for others, and that if they 
changed their connections they would 
encounter troubles that they had not yet 
heard of. Further, that if they had busi- 
nesses of their own they would have 
other sets of worries, unthought of by 
them. “Better stick, as you know just 
what your troubles are, and having be- 
come acquainted with them, you do not 
have to learn of unthought of troubles,” 
has been my advice, usually. 

If you work for others it is part of 
the game to take a certain amount of 
“dirt.” Young men, if worth anything, 
are sensitive, and it is all right for them 
to be that way, but they think their 
troubles are something new. Time and 
experience will teach them that most 
things that annoyed them terribly in 
their youths are part and parcel of life, 
and to escape them there is only one 
way out, viz., don’t get born, or, if so, 
make the best of the troubles and wor- 
ries that beset you through life, for you 
can’t escape your share of heartburns 
and troubles. 

*~ ok * 
An Evaluation of Erie, Pa. 

Some years ago (and still) it was the 
custom when a town had a convention, 
and there were not adequate facilities to 
take care of their regular trade, to send 
out placards to neighboring towns stat- 
ing “Avoid such and such town on such 
and such dates.” Some years ago such 
a sign was hung at the Powers Hotel. 
saying: “Avoid Erie, Pa., on such and 
such date.” A facetious traveling man 
wrote as follows under the sign: 

(1) “Why not avoid Erie on any date 
whatsoever ?” 

(2) “Who wants to go to Erie, any- 


(3) “Why, then, specify any particu- 
lar date.” 


WOODS WITH NATIONAL UNION 

Earl Woods has been appointed Kan- 
sas state agent of the National Union 
Fire with headquarters in the Hagny 
Building, Wichita, Kan. Mr. Woods 
spent several years with the Sanborn 
Map Co. in western territory and sub- 
sequently was an inspector with the 
Kansas Inspection Bureau. Since March, 
1929, he has been in the local agency 
business as a member of Smith, Stone 
& Snyder of Wichita. 








INSURABLE INTEREST 
Case and Comment says that in the 
case of the Imperial Insurance Co. vs. 
Livingston, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the eighth circuit 
has held that a policy issued to a receiv- 
er in bankruptcy after the election and 
qualification of the trustee, but while the 
bankrupt’s property was still in the re- 
ceiver’s actual care and custody, is not 

void for want of insurable interest. 


R. N. CLARK STATE AGENT 

R. N. Clark has been appointed state 
agent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America companies for Georgia, with 
headquarters in the Hurt Building, At- 
lanta. He will be assisted by Special 
Agent Charles H. Knox, Jr. Mr. Clark 
was formerly state agent of the North 
America in Georgia but for the last two 
years has been staff adjuster at the At- 
lanta office. 
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Canada Farm Mutuals Hard Hit 


Years 1929-1930 Worst in Their History; No Improvement 
Last Year; Borrow Heavily From Banks 


The years 1929 and 1930 were the most 
disastrous in history of farmers mutual 
insurance in Ontario. Reports reaching 
the Ontario Department indicate that 
there has been no improvement during 
1931. During the last three years the 
cash assets of the companies, i. e., the 
assets less the premium note residue, 
have seriously decreased. At the same 
time the amount of money borrowed by 
the companies from banks has increased 
tremendously. The total expenditures 
(losses and expenses) during the year 
1930 were $2,688,694, an increase of $297,- 
607 over the total expenditure for 1929. 
Of that amount more than $200,000 rep- 
resents the increase in the amount paid 
for losses. The average cost of $100 of 
insurance per annum has advanced from 
19% cents in 1920 to 344% cents in 1929 
and 36% cents in 1930. 

On account of the unusually heavy 
losses and faced with the necessity of 
making further assessments on the mem- 
bers, several companies have entered in- 
to agreement for reinsurance. The Nich- 
ol Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Fergus, 
the Osgoode Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Kenmore, and the Sydenham Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. of Owen Sound have 
each made reinsurance agreements with 
the Wawanesa Mutual Insurance Co. 
These agreements have been ratified by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Postpone Rate Changes 

A year ago serious consideration was 
given to the question of increasing the 
cash payment rates prescribed by the 
act. Under date December 6, 1930, a 
circular letter was sent by the Ontario 
Department to the secretaries or mana- 
gers of all companies asking their opin- 
ion of certain proposed amendments. 
One of the questions was, “Are you in 
favor of amending the act to increase 
the minimum cash payment rates pre- 
scribed by sub-section 1 of section 106 
from 80c to $1 for three years and to 
increase the minimum annual instalment 
rate from 30c to 40c?” Eighteen com- 
panies answered that question “Yes.” 
Forty-five companies answered “No.” 
“Under the circumstances it was consid- 
ered advisable to postpone any recom- 
mendation on the subject of rates for 
another year,” says R. Leighton Foster, 
commissioner. 

A further question addressed to the 
companies was, “Are you in favor of 
amending sections 103 to 118 of the act 
to make compulsory the use of a limita- 
tion of liability clause as now authorized 
by section 99 providing that the com- 
pany shall only be liable for an amount 
not exceeding 75% of the actual cash 
value of the property insured at the time 
of the loss?” On this question thirty- 
six companies voted “Yes,” and twenty- 
seven companies voted “No.” A consid- 
erable number of the successful com- 
panies have always made it a practice 
to use such a clause in their policies, the 
object being to avoid over-insurance. 

A third question submitted to the com- 
panies was, “Are you in favor of amend- 
ing the act to increase the surplus pro- 
vided by sub-section 2 of section 106 as 
a condition precedent to a reduction of 
cash payment rates from 25c for every 
$100 of the total amount at risk to 50c ?” 
The majority of companies were opposed 
to such an amendment. 

The fourth question was, “Are you in 
favor of legislation to repeal sub-section 
3 of section 106, authorizing cash pay- 
ments to be paid in three annual instal- 
ments?” The majority of companies 
likewise opposed this proposal. 

New Long Term Application 

“In order to improve the underwriting 
practices of the companies and in order 
to put boards of directors in possession 
of information essential to reviewing the 
merits of particular risks, the act was 
amended at the 1931 session of the Leg- 
islature to require a written application 


in connection with contracts on the pre- 
mium note plan covering agricultural 
property for a term exceeding 12 
months,” said Commissioner Foster in his 
annual report. 


“The minimum contents of the appli- 
cation were prescribed by the act. Sub- 
sequently the executive committee of 
the Mutual Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion in collaboration with officials of the 
Fire Marshal’s Department and Insur- 
ance Department prepared a form of ap- 
plication which had the unanimous en- 
dorsation of the persons parties to its 
consideration. This form of application 
was subsequently approved and recom- 
mended to all the companies by the Su- 
perintendent by circular letter dated 
August 26, 1931. Subsequently, on 
October 26, 1931, a resolution was 
adopted by the executive committee of 
the Mutual Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Ontario reading in part as fol- 
lows: 

‘Now therefore be it resolved, that 


‘1. All companies be recommended to adopt 
the form as recommended by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance effective January 1, 1932, 
without change and change their policy forms 
to correspond therewith. 


"9 


Only one year’s supply of forms be or- 


dered by any company. 

‘3. A special committee be appointed at the 
next annual meeting of the association to con- 
sider all proposed changes and to report on 
or about November, 1932, upon any changes 
agreed upon in the expectation that the Super- 
intendent of Insurance will thereupon recom- 
mend a revised form of application for use in 
respect of all business written on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1933.’ 


“Notwithstanding the unfavorable ex- 
perience of the companies as a whole, 
seventeen are in the fortunate position 
of having a surplus sufficiently large to 
permit them to charge rates lower than 
the minimum rates required under sec- 
tion 106 of the act. Section 106 fixes a 
minimum rate of 80c for three years or 
30c per year in instalments for every 
$100 of insurance on agricultural proper- 
ty other than brick, stone or concrete 
dwellings but provides that this mini- 
mum cash payment may be reduced with 
the approval of the Superintendent by 
the directors when and so long as the 
cash surplus is not less than 25c for 
every $100 of the total amount at risk.” 





NEW ORLEANS LIBRARY 

The Insurance Library of New Or- 
leans has been opened in the Canal Bank 
Building. It was organized under the 
auspices of the Louisiana pond of the 
Blue Goose International and the com- 
mittee in charge is now soliciting dona- 
tions of books. The committee consists 
of Alonzo Church, chairman; R. H. Col- 
cock, Jr., James F. Miazza, Sr., Louis A. 
Nelson and Joseph I. Wagner. 
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British-American Insurance Subsidiary 
Extending Operations to Cover Needs 
Of Stockholders 
A new activity has been added to th 
operations of the British-American To 
bacco Co. which is of great interest to 
the insurance world. About two anid 
one-half years ago the B. A. T. formed 
the Tobacco Insurance Co. to hand 
practically the whole of the insuranc 
business of the tobacco concern and its 
subsidiaries. The stock of the new of 
fice is nearly all held by the B. A. T., 

and the Tobacco Securities Trust. 

This insurance office has now invested 
funds amounting to £185,307, and with 
its cash balances and uncalled liability on 
its shares it has available to meet claims 
a total of approximately $2,000,000. It 
desires now to extend its operations, and 
in a circular just issued to all British- 
American Tobacco stockholders, Sir Hu- 
go Cunliffe-Owen, the chairman, says: 
“Under these circumstances I would ask 
all stockholders whenever possible to 
place their insurance with the Tobacc: 
Insurance Co., Ltd.” The company, Sir 
Hugo points out, transacts all classes of 
insurance except life and bond invest- 
ment. 





JOHN W. BEGG RESIGNS 





Was Vice-President of Importers & Ex- 
porters; Long Career Locally 
In Fire Insurance 

John W. Begg, vice-president of the 
Importers & Exporters since 1928, and 
well known as a successful fire under- 
writer in New York, has resigned follow- 
ing assumption of the company’s fire de- 
partment management by Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc. Mr. Begg is retaining his 
headquarters temporarily with the Im- 
porters & Exporters but has not an- 
nounced his future plans. 

Mr. Begg has been in fire insurance 
for thirtv-six years. He started in the 
agency department of the Northern of 
London and in 1900 joined W. L. Per- 
rin & Son as inspector. Four years later 
he was placed at the counter and subse- 
quently became manager of the Perrin 
office in Brooklyn. After remaining in 
charge of that office for seven years he 
was transferred back to the New York 
office in charge of underwriting. He re- 
signed in 1925 to establish the metropoli- 
tan department of the Importers & Ex- 
porters. Three vears later his success 
was rewarded with promotion to vice- 
president of the company in charge of 
the fire department. 





LONDON ASSURANCE MEETING 


Everett W. Nourse, United States 
manager of the London Assurance and 
president of the Manhattan Fire & Ma- 
rine, has announced that a conference 
of the companies’ state and special 
agents will be held in New York on Feb 
ruary 24, 25 and 26. Annual statemen! 
figures, among other matters, will b: 
discussed and the secure financial posi- 
tion of the companies will be shown. 

While reports will be made and 1931 
results analyzed by head office men, 
much time will be given over to general 
discussion by the field men of conditions 
and practices in their respective territ: 
ries. Meetings will be held both at th: 
companies’ offices at 150 William Stree! 
and at the Waldorf-Astoria conferenc: 
hotel headquarters. 





TALKS TO FIRE CHIEFS 

Leon A. Watson, rating expert of th 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jerse 
was guest speaker at the annual meetin: 
of the Fire Chiefs Association of New 
Jersey, which was held recently i 
Bloomfield. About 350 members of th¢ 
organization attended the meeting. 





DIRECTOR OF FIRE ASS’N | 
Charley D. Dickey of Drexel & Co. 
of Philadelphia, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Fire Association, also of Phila- 
delphia, the Victory, the Reliance and 
the Constitution Indemnity. 
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Van Schaick Reviews 
Fire-Marine Results 


TAX PAID ON MARINE PROFITS 








Superintendent Points to Reductions in 
Surpluses Shown by Fire Compa- 
nies in 1931 





In a brief resumé of fire and marine 
insurance conditions included in his an- 
nual report to the New York legislature, 
Insurance Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick says that the wide latitude per- 
mitted fire companies in their invest- 
ments and the proportionately higher ex- 
pense ratios in 1931 both tended to 
cause substantial reductions in company 
surpluses shown in last year’s financial 
statements. In the marine field he says 
that the companies in 1930 had a net 
profit of $1,418,204 on which they paid 
a 5% profit tax of $70,910 last year. This 
compares with a tax paid of $33,350 the 
year before. 

Following are the superintendent’s re- 
marks on the fire and marine develop- 
ments of 1931: 

“Fire insurance companies continue to 
feel the industrial and financial upset 
which set in during the latter part of 
1929 and continued through to the close 
of the year 1931. It is anticipated sub- 
stantial reductions in surpluses will be 


shown when the annual statements are 
filed. 


Fire Losses Off Slightly 


“At this time official figures are not 
available but it is expected that the year 
1931 will show a further falling off of 
premiums from those of 1930 due to re- 
duced inventories and shrinkage in val- 
ues. However, fire losses from the data 
available at this time indicate a slight 
decrease from those of 1930, although not 
sufficient to give hope that the companies 
generally will show an_ underwriting 
profit. A factor in this respect is the 
expense ratio which will in all probabil- 
ity show an increase because of the de- 
cline in both premiums written and 
earned, 

“As was pointed out in the last previ- 
ous annual report, fire insurance compa- 
nies, with the wide latitude permitted 
them by law in the matter of invest- 
ments, are materially affected by a down- 
ward trend of the securities market. 

“There were no new fire insurance 
companies organized in New York in 
1931. Five New York companies were ab- 
sorbed by merger with other New York 
companies, one New York company was 
merged with a company of another state 
and two companies of other states were 
merged into New York companies. Of 
the eight mergers mentioned four were 
of companies associated in groups. Four 
New York companies reduced capital and 
five increased capital. One increase in 
capital was to enable the company to 
take over the business of a company of 
another state. Two domestic companies 
reinsured 100% of their outstanding risks 
in Other domestic companies. 


Marine Insurance Results 


_ “Marine insurance has apparently suf- 
fered a decline in volume because of its 
close relation to foreign trade. While 
there is no official data available at the 
present time with respect to marine loss- 
€s, it is expected that the experience for 
the year will not be satisfactory from 
an underwriting viewpoint. 

Section 169-a of the Insurance Law 
(enacted in 1927) provided for the taxa- 
tion of marine insurance operations on 
a profit basis instead of the premiums 
written basis as theretofore. Under the 
Provisions of the act, companies are re- 
quired to file tax statements on June 1, 
covering the business of the preceding 
year. The tax statements filed during 
1931 on the business of 1930 indicated 
an underwriting profit for that year for 
tax purposes of $1,418,204, the tax on 
Which at 5% amounted to $70,910. This 
1S an increase of $37,575 in taxes over 
the previous year.” 
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nsurance Man 


NE man in a thousand may be a real insurance man. 

In learning insurance, he discovered it. He feels its im- 
portance to the social structure. He sees his importance as 
its missionary. When he calls he is not a fighter, but a 
teacher. He turns “no”.into “why should I,” and he enjoys 
a sale because he has done a service. 

Any insurance company will go the limit to find that 
man, but it is not easy. He may be a boy in college. He 
may be an agent who has bucked general indifference with- 
out help from his company. If his connections have been 
satisfactory, he is now successful. 

We at Camden are insurance men. We talk shop at night. 
We argue together over luncheon. We are successfully 
helping to build a bigger Camden Fire. We want help. 
And we will give help. 

Camden underwrites all fire and inland marine risks. Its 
policies are fair. Local agents are protected. Its field agents 
are active. Its advertising is forceful. And its spirit is growth. 

Write a letter. Talk about yourself, your town, the busi- 
ness you would like to write.-Then we at Camden will go 


far to interest you. 
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Criminal Conviction 
No Bar to Civil Suit 


NEW YORK COURT DECISION 





Court of Appeals Holds Reference to 
Conviction Can Be Made in 
Civil Case 





The New York State Court of Appeals 
last week decided in the case of Rose 
Schindler against the Royal that the de- 
fense of the insurance company that the 
plaintiff had been convicted of fraud in 
connection with this insurance in a crim- 
inal court was not automatically a bar to 
a civil suit under the same policy. There 
was one dissenting opinion. Judge 
Pound who delivered the majority opin- 
ion said that the Royal did not question 
the existence of a general rule that con- 
viction in a criminal action is not con- 
clusive proof in a civil action of the facts 
on which the judgment of conviction 
rests, but challenged the application of 
the rule in its extreme form to this par- 
ticular case as absurd and unjust. Con- 
tinuing, the court said: 

“The legislature can get over the au- 
thorities by enacting that all convictions 
shall be conclusive evidence of the guilt 
of the convicted person in any proceed- 
ing civil or criminal, whoever may be 
parties, for the purpose of establishing 
whenever material the facts on which 
the conviction rests. The court might so 
decide were the occasion imperative and 
the necessity clear, but established prece- 
dents are not to be lightly set aside even 
though they seem archaic. 

“The rule in New York from an early 
day has relaxed the strict rule of com- 
plete exclusion. It permits proof of the 
conviction as prima facie evidence of the 
facts involved. The same rule has been 
stated in England. 

“It would be an unedifying spectacle 
if the courts should now apply the strict 
rule which excluded all reference to the 
judgment of conviction in the civil action 
as evidence tending to establish the ma- 
terial facts. We shall, however, continue 
to hold that it is not effective as a plea 
in bar. 

“The order should be affirmed with 
costs and the question answered in the 
negative.” 


REVISED I.U.B. MANUAL 


Copies Distributed This Week With 
Only Minor Changes in Rules; 
Advisory Committee Meeting 
The new rule book of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board was distributed this 
week. The manual has been reduced 
from forty-seven to thirty-three pages 
and contains in addition to other ma- 
terial summaries of rulings made in re- 
cent months by the governing commit- 
tee. Some minor changes have been 
made in the wording of rules and forms 
for purposes of clarification and better 
understanding only. The manual con- 
tains copies of Form No. 1, the monthly 
average form; Form No. 2, the daily 
average form, and Form No. 5, the mul- 
tiple location form, non-reporting coin- 

surance contract. 

Today the new advisory committee of 
the I.U.B. will hold its first meeting. 
With the exception of one change the 
personnel is the same as last year. A. H. 
Schock, assistant secretary of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, replaces 
M. D. Long, home office general agent 
of the North America. Jesse M. Waller, 
secretary of the Aetna (Fire), continues 
as chairman. There will be a meeting 
of the I.U.B. governing board in New 
York next Friday, February 26. 

WILLIS WITH WHELPLEY 

A. C. Willis, who was formerly secre- 
tary of the Importers & Exporters, has 
joined the Whelplev Agency of .80 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. Mr. Willis was 
with the company for twelve years, four 
of them as manager of the Western de- 
partment at Chicago and eight as secre- 
tary at the home office here. He helped 
to establish the country-wide brokerage 
department of the Importers & Ex- 
porters. 
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Proper Records Emphasized For 


Agents by the London Assurance 


New Booklet of That Company and the Manhattan Fire & 
Marine Describes Types of Records Which Should 
Be Kept by Local Producers 


Proper records for local agents is the 
general subject of the latest educational 
booklet issued by the London Assurance 
and the Manhattan Fire & Marine for 
The author is Jarvis Wool- 
verton Mason, well-known advertising 
counsel for these companies. These book- 
lets which are issued from time to time 
on important subjects of interest to local 


producers. 


agents are published for free distribu- 
tion. 

In “Proper Records” the London and 
Manhattan emphasize the necessity of 
producers maintaining efficient office 
records so that agents may more easily 
analyze their own financial positions, 
know the success or failure of various 
selling drives, secure preferred prospects 
lists quickly and succeed in doing nu- 
merous other things more rapidly and 
successfully than if there were no intel- 
ligent system of record keeping. Some 
of the leading sections of this booklet 
are given herewith: 

Necessary agency records may be 
roughly divided into five parts: those re- 
lating to clients, companies, sub-produc- 
ers, accounting and prospects. The first 
two may be standardized for almost all 
agencies. The last three must vary 
widely with the type and size of the 
agency. The first three require only a 
little study of the common sense opera- 
tion of an agency in order to work out 
the proper system, while the fourth, ac- 
counting, requires knowledge and train- 
ing often quite foreign to agents. Pros- 
pect records will be discussed in a later 
booklet. I think it is safe to state that 
the variety of logic common to profes- 
sional accountants seems peculiarly ob- 
tuse to the insurance-minded or sales- 
minded agent. But this does not alter 
the fact that it is fundamental good 
sense and a stark necessity that every 
agent keep accurate accounts which tell 
him, precisely and concisely, at the end 
of each month, just what his agency has 
accomplished and where it stands. 

No Special System Advocated 

This booklet does not attempt to set 
forth a particular method of record 
keeping but rather to make a number of 
more or less unrelated suggestions some 
of which, it is hoped, will be of help to 
every agent. No one specific system 
would apply to more than a few agen- 
cies. Obviously your records must be 
gradually built to fit your situation. If 
yours is a large agency, by all means 
instal a suggestion box for your em- 
ployes to use in recommending improve- 
ments in your agency’s methods. 

It seems generally agreed that the 
fundamental unit of records relating to 
clients is a triplicate bill; the original de- 
livered with the policy, the duplicate 
filed chronologically in an expiration file 
and the triplicate passed from policy- 
writer to cashier or bookkeeper for post- 
ing in the books, whatever they may be, 
entering on the customer’s line record 
and being filed, finally, in a collection 
suspense for follow-up if the bill is not 
paid promptly. Monthly bills are made 
up from this suspense file. The tripli- 
cate is destroyed when the bill is paid. 

Some agents make their monthly bills 
and post their accounts current as the 
policies are written with the idea of ob- 
viating the first of the month rush. So 
far as bills are concerned this plan may 
mean mailing two bills for different 
items to the same client—which is obvi- 
ously poor practice. 

Sub-producers’ records are divided in- 


to two parts: solicitors and brokers or 
sub-agents. The bookkeeping difference 
between these two is that the agency 
collects the solicitors’ accounts from the 
assured, whereas brokers and sub-agents 
do their own collecting. The accounts of 
your agency, from which you learn your 
financial position, are built around a 
ledger in which are entered all transac- 
tions by cash or check. A small agency 
can get along very well with the one 
book. As your agency grows you will 
add, first, a journal or day-book and, 
later, you will split both of these up 
into several general accounts. The most 
important of these will be an accounts 
receivable ledger in which will be en- 
tered all policies as they are written. 
Records of Claims 

If your engineering and inspection 
service is extensive, another step will be 
added to the flow of activity between 
writing the policy and delivering it. You 
should keep records of all claims for 
sales purposes. If you pay claims 
through your bank another accounting 
record will be added. 

The duplicate dailies for fire insurance 
and the applications for casualty and 
bonds, since most agents do not write 
their own casualty policies, which used 
to form the center of agency records, 
are today, in the light of greater under- 
standing, no more important than corre- 
spondence and are generally filed in the 
same manner. The old policy-register 
was kept by companies, first, and then 
by policy numbers or chronologically. 
The duplicate dailies and applications 
may well be kept in a letter file in the 
same way. 

Aside from prospect records, the only 
one which permits the use of cards (un- 
less, of course, you have bookkeeping 
machines) is the customer’s line record. 
It is my experience that these may best 
be kept on visible forms in book, rather 
than cabinet, form. These consist of 
large, multiple-ring books in which light 
card or heavy paper forms are filed so 
that the top or bottom lines of all of 
them are visible. A “page” consists of 
twenty to thirty of the forms. Obvious- 
ly they should be filed alphabetically. 

The duplicate bills which make up the 
expiration file should be pulled thirty 
to forty-five days in advance of renewal 
date. The line cards, the applications or 
duplicate dailies, and any correspond- 
ence relating to the policies should be 
placed, for review, on the desk of who- 
ever handles the account. 

Checking Accounts 

It is fundamental that you have a bus- 
iness check account separate from your 
personal one. Your withdrawals, during 
any month, must not exceed the gross 
commissions on premiums collected less 
the month’s cost of operating your agen- 
cy and sub-producers’ commissions. 

All cash and checks received or given 
should be passed through your check ac- 
count and not pocketed or put into a 
petty cash box. Unless you do these 
two things you will probably never know 
how much money you are making and 
what your expenses are. No matter 
whether they consist of one or several 
books or forms, in your accounts must 
be entered all cash and checks disbursed 
and received each day. Your whole ac- 
counting system must be built around 
the plan of drawing up a balance sheet 
or statement of the condition and prog- 
ress of your agency at the end of each 
month. No agency can progress as best 
it may without these monthly statements. 

It's all very well to brusquely state 
that statistics won’t put new business on 
the books but it is an incontrovertible 
fact that statistics form the basis and 
proof of every constructive selling or 


management step. It may seem to you, 
for instance, that much money can be 
made by concentrating, for a period, on 
one branch of insurance, but unless you 
know, accurately, your selling cost on 
that line your decision so to do is with- 
out sound reason. 

I recall a successful solicitor in a large 
agency who had been particularly for- 
tunate in selling accident and life insur- 
ance. Because the average commission 
seemed almost as large and the market 
far larger, he concentrated for a year on 
automobile insurance. His income for 
that year dropped thirty per cent. or 
about twenty-five hundred dollars. His 
trouble was pig-headedness. When he 
first announced his intention the man- 
ager showed him statistics dealing with 
automobile insurance selling costs in that 
agency and locality which indicated what 
the outcome would be. That experience 
proves nothing to you, however. The 
agency manager knew his town, his 
agency, his competition and his man, so 
he turned out to be right. If and when 
you do likewise, you'll be right. 

When you know your office overhead 
on each of the various lines it’s a simple 
matter to find out what you can afford 
to spend to get business. Don’t put new 
business on your books at greater ex- 
pense than the commissions on the busi- 
ness directly involved unless you’re very 
sure of additional business from that 
source in short order. It seldom pays. 
Entertainment, for instance, is a perfect- 
ly legitimate selling expense only when 
the commissions directly in sight will pay 
their share of overhead, profit and sub- 
producers’ commissions, if any, in addi- 
tion to the cost of the entertainment. 





INSURANSHARES REPORT 





Net Income for 1931 Shows a Slight In- 
crease; Asset Value of Shares 


Is Reduced 


The annual report of Insuranshares 
Corporation of Delaware for the year 
ended December 31, 1931, reveals an in- 
crease in net income from interest and 
dividends, after provision for interest, 
expenses and taxes, from $300,250 for 
1930 to $304,203 for 1931. Such net in- 
come for 1931 amounted to approximate- 
ly 65 cents a share on 468,75U shares of 
stock outstanding at the end of the year. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 
1931, indicates an asset value a share of 
capital stock of $9.40 based on the bid 
price of securities in its portfolio. As of 
January 22, 1932, this asset value was 
$9.42 a share. This compares with $12.81 
a share on September 3) of the same 
year and $20.30 a share on December 31, 
1930. 

The balance sheet shows total assets 
of $7,817,932, of which amount $7,548,800 
is represented by investments carried at 
cost adjusted to ‘market value as of May 
29, 1931, in accordance with resolutions 
adopted by the stockholders at the 1931 
annual meeting. Market value, at bid 
prices, was $4,442,378 as of December 31, 
1931. Few changes in the corporation’s 
portfolio have been made during the 
year. 


ROSSIA STOCK LISTI NG 


Stockholders of the Rossia will act on 
March 1 on a proposal of the directors 
that the latter be given discretionary 
power in regard to the removing of the 
listing of the company stock from the 
New York Stock Exchange. Because of 
the present low price of the stock offi- 
cers of the Rossia believe the time may 
be more opportune now to cancel the 
listing than if the stock was being quot- 
ed higher. It is believed that a more 
stable market may be gained by confin- 
ing trading in the stock to the Hartford 
Stock Exchange and the “over-the- 
counter” markets. 





AIDS RAILROAD BUILDING 


The Phoenix of Vienna, one of the 
largest and most active continental Eu- 
ropean insurance companies, has partici- 
pated in the construction of a railroad 
facilitating direct connection between 
sucharest, the capital of Roumania, and 
Belgrade, the capital of Serbia. 
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ACTION ON WAIVER RIGHTS 





Court Holds Fact Insurer Waived Vio- 
lation Once Doesn’t Give Assured 
Right to Violate Again 

In the Northwestern National v. Mc- 
Farlane, Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth 
Circuit, 50 F. (2nd) 539, an action on a 
fire policy containing a provision sus- 
pending the insurance while the building 
was vacant or unoccupied beyond the 
period of ten consecutive days, it ap- 
peared that when the building was 
burned it was vacant and had been va- 
cant for about five months. 

The plaintiff contended that this pro- 
vision was waived because of the fact 
that more than ten days after the build- 
ing became vacant a small fire had oc- 
curred, and the insurance company had 
settled the loss without taking advantage 
of the fact that the building was va- 
cant. 

The court, however, held that, although 
payment, if made with the knowledge of 
the fact of vacancy, beyond the pre- 
scribed period, was a waiver of the fact 
of vacancy and the payment made with 
full knowledge of the situation could not 
be recovered because of such waiver, it 
did not follow that, because the com- 
pany was willing to pay a small loss 
during the period of vacancy beyond 
that specified in the policy, it was there- 
by bound to pay a larger loss after a 
longer period of vacancy, or that it was 
thereby estopped from defending a 
claim made for the destruction of the 
building by fire upon the ground that 
the policy did not cover the loss. 





ADJUSTER IN LEAVENWORTH 


Otto F. Leman, an insurance adjuster 
of St. Louis, Mo., has been checked in 
at the Leavenworth, Kan., Federal Peni- 
tentiary to begin his sentence of eighteen 
months imposed by United States Dis- 
trict Judge Wham at East St. Louis for 
using the mails in a scheme to defraud 
certain fire insurance companies in con- 
nection with a fire in East St. Louis in 
January, 1930. Elijah W. Jamerson, 
proprietor of the music store and auto- 
mobile agency in which the fire occurred 
was convicted with Leman but is at lib- 
erty under an appeal bond. They were 
also fined $10,000 each. Leman has also 
appealed but couldn’t make bond. 





DEATH OF JOHN L. COLEMAN 


John L. Coleman of Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
state agent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America fleet in eastern Kentucky and 
also head of the J. L. Coleman & Son 
agency of Mt. Sterling, died recently. 
He was over 60 years of age and had 
been with the North America companies 
for about twenty years. Previously he 
had been special agent of the Dixie Fire 
in Ohio. J. M. Coleman, son of thi 
deceased, has charge of the local agency. 





WISCONSIN MUTUAL RULING 


A Wisconsin town mutual may rein- 
sure risks with an authorized fire insur- 
ance company organized under another 
chapter of the statutes. This was the 
opinion of the attorney general’s office to 
Insurance Commissioner H. J. Morten- 
sen. Other companies are organized un- 
der one law and the question arose as 
to whether they could reinsure risks in a 
company that was organized under a dif- 
ferent law. The attorney general held 
that they could. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Discuss Passenger Liner Fires 


Liverpool Underwriters’ Association Gives Question Serious 
Consideration; Five Year Casualties of All Kinds 


In the annual report of the committee 
of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion the question of shipboard fires is 
given serious consideration. The com- 
mittee notes that while fires in general 
tend to decrease, heavy claims for fires 
on passenger liners were a feature of 
the year. The records of the association 
show that 377 cases of fire on steamers 
and motorships occurred during 1931, 
against 435 in 1930. Of these 92 took 
place in bunkers, against 106 in 1930, and 
285 in cargoes as against 329 last year. 


The Report 


The average number for the period 
1921-1931 was 503. The report pro- 
ceeds: 

“Very heavy claims for fires on pass- 
enger liners, however, have been the 
special feature of the present year, and 
this matter is regarded by underwriters 
with grave concern. Facts demonstrate 
that the risk of fire on these steamers 
is not sufficiently safeguarded, and it is 
evident that concerted action will have 
to be taken to provide more adequate 
fire resisting appliances and fire resting 
materials if underwriters are to contin- 
ue their low insurance rates on these 
vessels. With regard to fires on jute 
carrying steamers, which were prevalent 
a few years ago, the committee are glad 
to learn from the Calcutta Marine In- 
surance Association that these are 
markedly less and that the steps taken 
to prevent smoking by placing watchmen 
on board these steamers when they ar- 
rive in port are having good effect. 

“During the year the committee called 
the special attention of the Board of 
Trade and Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
to certain alleged causes of fires in mo- 
tor-ships. The Board of Trade intimat- 
ed that the general question of fires was 


under their consideration in connection 
with the framing of the new regulations 
required to give effect to the Safety at 
Sea and Load Line Conventions. Lloyd’s 
Register are also giving the matter at- 
tention.” 

Classification of Losses 


The number of vessels of 500 tons 
gross and upward reported to have been 
totally lost in 1931 is stated .to have been 
122, for a gross tonnage total of 270,000. 
There were 148 vessels lost in 1930, 209 
in 1929, 210 in 1928 and 204 in 1927. 

Nature of casualties for a five year 
period follow in part: 

Weather damage, 1931, 421; 1930, 571; 
1929, 693; 1928, 579; 1927, 451 


Founderings and abandonment: 1931, 
3; 1930, 42; 1929, 42; 1928, 38; 1927, 19. 

Strandings: 1931, 354; 1930, 1,428; 
1929, 1,786; 1928, 1,625; 1927, 1,764. 
Collisions: 1931, 1,687: 1930, 1,943; 
1929, 2,214; 1928, 1,860; 1927, 2,092. 

Fires and explosions: 1931, 377; 1930 


435; 1920, 582; 1928, 531; 1927, 517. 
Insurance Undertakings Bill 


The most important item of the re- 
port is the statement that the associa- 
tion, acting with kindred bodies, intends 
to press for the passage of the Insur- 
ance Undertakings Bill into law. This 
bill was embodied in the report of the 
Departmental Committee which inquired 
into the working of the Assurance Com- 
panies Act in 1926, but no legislative ac- 
tion has yet been taken despite the fact 
that it is mainly non-controversial. So 
far as marine insurance is concerned, i 
would remove the anomaly by which 
purely marine concerns are exempt from 
the provisions applying to the marine 
departments of composite companies, and 
would provide a schedule for the uni- 
form statement of marine accounts. 





SIR JOS. LOWREY TO RETIRE 
Director and Secretary of the Salvage 
Association of London; Thirty-five 
Years with Ass’n 
The forthcoming retirement on July 1 
has been announced of Sir Joseph Low- 
rey from the position of director and 
: cretary of the Salvage Association of 
London. Although little is known by the 
general public of the work done by the 
association, it undertakes important du- 
ties in connection with salvages of 
ships and cargoes. The services of Sir 
Joseph Lowrey over a long period are 
considered to have been of immense 
value to the marine underwriting com- 
munity, and his name is esteemed by 
underwriters and shipowners throughout 

the world. 

Sir Joseph was appointed secretary of 
the Salvage Association in 1897 after 
having served with the Merchants’ Ma- 
rine, and in December, 1925, after twen- 
ty-seven years’ service in that capacity, 
lie was appointed director and secretary. 

\t a general meeting of the commit- 
tce of the association, which is repre- 
sentative of Lloyd’s underwriters and of 
the marine insurance offices, a resolution 
was adopted when news of Sir Joseph’s 
retirement was received. 





GENERAL AVERAGE DECISION 

The New York State Court of Appeals 
last week affirmed unanimously the 
judgment of lower courts in favor of 
*cbora and another against the British 
& Foreign. This case involved a gen- 
cral average settlement on the. steamer 


» Caserta which stranded in the harbor of 


Palermo in 1920, 


FEDERAL ASSETS INCREASE 


The Federal Insurance Co. closed last 
year with assets, based on the commis- 
sioners’ convention values, of $17,221,410, 
an increase of more than $1,500,000 dur- 
ing 1931. After setting up a reserve of 
$2,388,641 for security value depreciation, 
the company has a surplus to policy- 
holders of $8,791,533, with security at 
December 31 market values. Of this 
amount $2,000,000 is capital and $6,791,- 
533 is net surplus. The Federal, which 
is under the management of Chubb & 
Son, writes ocean and inland marine 
business and automobile risks only. 


JAPANESE HULL RISKS 
Changes in Classification, Competition in 
Rates and Age of Vessels Bring 
Up Loss Ratio 

Much has been written of late about 
the poor results from Japanese hull busi- 
ness. Occasionally the methods of the 
classification institute in Japan have been 
blamed. This view has been entertained 
and expressed by the “Japan Chronicle” 
and the secretary of the Institute (Im- 
perial Japanese Marine Corporation, 
Tokio) answers this view in a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Chronicle. 
It was stated by the Chronicle that Jap- 
anese shipowners had removed their ves- 
sels from Lloyd’s Register and entered 
them in the Japanese Institute, because 
the Japanese experts were in case of re- 
pairs more liberal than the English in- 
stitute. He says: 

“Our institute was in 1919 privileged to 
make official surveys for hull and ma- 
chinery and the largest part of annual 
inspections of freighters on the basis of 
the Japanese law for the supervision of 
shipping. At the beginning we did little 
classification work. In 1926 the govern- 





ment decreed that surveys for classifying 
and all surveys for the maintenance of 
classification for all vessels, with the ex- 
ception of liners, should be on equa! 
footing to official surveys. Only since 
that time has a large number of vessels, 
which formerly had been classified by 
Lloyd’s or others, been classified by the 
Japanese institute.” 

The total losses of the Japanese fleet 
have not increased. According to sta- 
tistics taken from Lloyd’s Register the 
total losses in percentages on the entire 
Japanese gross register tonnage amount- 
ed annually for the twelve years from 
1902 to 1913 to 244% and from 1919 to 
1930 to 1.55%. Statistics for other dam- 
ages are not available, but nothing sup- 
ports the argument that they have in- 
creased of late. 

The losses which underwriters have 
suffered since the war are due to compe- 
tition, resulting in insufficient premium 
rates. Also the increasing age of the 
vessels is a factor. These conditions 
were modified by the foundation of the 
Hull Insurance Union in 1927 to which 
all Japanese owners belong now. Since 
then rates have been increased some- 
what. 





Lloyd’s Open 


Honorary Librarian Warren R. Daw- 
son of Lloyd’s has a very keen regard 
for the traditions of the institution and 
the historic objects connected therewith, 
and it is largely as a result of his efforts 
that a Nelson Room was inaugurated in 
the new building recently on the 126th 
anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Although the personal association of 
Nelson with Lloyd’s was slight, there is 
abundant evidence that he fully appre- 
ciated its work for shipping, and also its 
beneficence through the medium of pa- 
triotic funds after the great naval ac- 
tions. Since the War there has come 
into the possession of Lloyd’s Committee 
a fine collection of relics, prints and pa- 
pers concerning the great admiral and his 
brother officers, and Mr. Dawson has 
succeeded in having one of the strong 
rooms set aside for the permanent hous- 
ing and display of these priceless treas- 
ures. 

Signal Flags 

The Nelson Room presents a most at- 
tractive appearance with its oak panel- 
ling surmounted by an ornamental frieze. 
Facing the visitor on entry the decora- 
tion of the frieze shows the flags in color 
of Nelson’s immortal signal at Trafalgar, 
while on either hand are the pennants of 
the ships of his fleet. To the right are 
the colors of the Lee Division ships in 
order of sailing, and to the left are those 
of the Weather Division. The distin- 
guishing pennants of the frigates are 
shown above the door opposite to those 
of Nelson’s signal. Below the frieze are 
the neatly-framed documents on an oak 


background. The service of plate pre- 


sented by Lloyd’s to Nelson to commem- 
orate the battles of the Nile and Copen- 
hagen, together with an array of swords, 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





Nelson Room 


medals and vases, is displayed in a hand- 
some glass case in the center of the 
room. In a case immediately on the right 
of the door are portfolios containing 
documents which there is no space to 
display on the walls. Among them are 
the casualty returns such as Nelson had 
himself ordered to be sent to the Patri- 
otic Fund at Lloyd’s in a letter dated 
from the Victory, off Toulon, in 1 
Honor Medals 

Specimens of the medals struck in 
honor of the victories of the Nile and 
Copenhagen are also on view, and other 
medals include one which is perhaps most 
rare, although less valuable intrinsically, 
the pewter medal awarded to Royal Ma- 
rines forming the guard of honor at the 
opening in 1844 of London’s most famous 
landmark—the Nelson Monument in 
Trafalgar Square. 

Among the Nelson documents framed 
on the walls, the earliest is dated No- 
vember 10, 1788, and is a direction by 
Nelson, then a captain, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Nelson, to the Bank of England to 
sell Three Per Cent Consols. The last 
is dated October 17, 1805, four days be- 
fore Trafalgar, and contains certain in- 
structions to Captain Grindall. One of 
the first autograph letters signed “Nelson 
and Bronte” is dated February 11, 1801, 
a signature he only adopted in the previ- 
ous month. An interesting feature of the 
documents is the development of left- 
handed writing after the Admiral had his 
arm amputated. Two letters of special 
personal interest may be seen—one from 
Nelson’s father to Lady Hamilton in 
August, 1801, and the other a poignant 
and dignified letter from Lady Nelson in 
1806, acknowledging a presentation from 
Lloyd's. 

Each of the captains of Nelson’s victo- 
rious fleet at Trafalgar was awarded a 
massive silver vase designed by John 
Flaxman, R.A. That presented to Cap- 
tain Edward Rotherham, of the Royal 
Sovereign, is here accompanied by a 
small portrait and autograph letter. Also 
connected with Trafalgar are two log- 
books. One is the original log-book of 
the Euryalus, Nelson’s repeating frigate 
at the battle, enclosed in a canvas cover 
made from a sail; another is the log of 
Henry Andrews, Master of the Naiad, 
shown at the opening on which is re- 
corded Nelson’s historical signal. 

Prints 

Among the fine selection of prints is 
a commemorative engraving of the vic- 
tory of the Nile by Abbott, which is of 
special interest because of its dedication 
to John Julius Angerstein, the “father 
of Lloyd’s.” A plate of four British na- 
val victors—Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan 
and Nelson—was engraved by Valentine 
Green. Other arene are after ma- 
rine subjects by J. M. W. Turner; and 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


City Surety Agents To 
Be Discontinued May 10 


N. Y¥. AGENCY COMMITTEE ACTS 





Decision In Keeping With Van Schaick 
Request to Reduce N. Y. Acquisition 
Costs; Situation Reviewed 





The designation of city surety agents, 
which has entitled a select group of in- 
surance brokers to a 30% commission 
for the past five years, is to be discon- 
tinued as of May 10. After that date 
such agents are to revert to a brokerage 
status receiving the usual 20% commis- 
sion. 

This action, decided upon at a meeting 
of the New York Agency Committee of 
the Surety Acquisition Cost Conference 
a week ago, is in keeping with the re- 
quest forcefully made by Superintendent 
of Insurance Van Schaick that commis- 
sion costs be reduced. It is likewise in 
line with the recommendation made at 
the November 10 meeting by Colonel 
Francis R. Stoddard, surety arbitrator in 
New York, that city surety agents be 
discontinued. He said at that time: 


“Many people have looked upon them 
as being merely glorified brokers. When 
the city agents were appointed a good 
reason existed for not reducing the com- 
missions of producers who had special- 
ized in the fidelity and surety lines. At 
the present time every reason exists for 
reducing acquisition costs. These pro- 
ducers have had nlenty of notice that 
their appointments are temporary.” 


Always Plenty of Opposition 


In private conversation this week Wil- 
liam Street surety men viewed the elimi- 
nation of the preferred commission des- 
ignation as a matter of circumstances. It 
was recognized that criticism has been 
directed at this select group of brokers 
receiving 10% more commission than 
others. Those in opposition have con- 
sistently protested ever since 1927 that 
the designation was unfair to them. 

It will be recalled that Colonel Stod- 
dard in his original report on city surety 
agents made in May, 1927, brought out 
that the reason for their appointment in 
New York City was a temporary one and 
should not be interpreted as a step to- 
ward an adoption of the designation in 
other cities. It was further emphasized 
at that time that only a very small per- 
centage of metropolitan surety business 
originated with those who had been 
given the preferential commission. Con- 
sequently it was felt to be illogical that 
the higher commissions they were receiv- 
ing were justified on the grounds that 
they were more efficient or that their 

rvice was better than that “r by 
hn okers getting 20% commission. If such 

cre the case, it was argued, surety city 
i ial would be producing more _ busi- 
ness, 
Colonel Stoddard also made clear in 
his first report that a broker seeking the 
higher rate of compensation would have 
to show that he developed surety busi- 
ness to the exclusion of all other lines. 


big brokerage houses have persistently 





attacked this requirement and have felt 
that it was hewing to too strict a line. 
Again and again certain disgruntled 
brokers have tried to break down the 
rules, becoming more vigorous of late. 
This unsatisfactory state of affairs was 
brought to a head recently with the ulti- 
matum of Superintendent Van Schaick 
that unless acquisition costs were cut 
down by the companies themselves he 
would seek additional legislative power. 

The following are affected by the New 
York Agency Committee decision: Henry 


TI. Sage, Ream, Wrightson & Co., Leo 
Solomon, H. T. E. Beardsley, Elmer S. 
Hyde, Inc., J. L. Nolan Agency, Mackey 


& Powell. Charles F. Muronhy, Jr., Inc., 
Clausen, Bayley & Kearney, James F. 
Murphy, Keeler, Inc., M. F. McDonald, 
Inc., and H. W. Schaefer Co. 





FIELD CHANGES MADE 





Aetna Affiliated Companies Selects A. J. 
Voorhees for Albany Office; J. E. 
Lewis for Washington, D. C. 


A. J. Voorhees, now manager of the 
Washington office of the Actna Life & 
Affiliated Companies for casualty and 
surety lines, has been appointed manager 
of the Aetna’s casualty office at Albany, 
N. Y., succeeding G. A. Mills who died 
December 19, 1931. Mr. Voorhees has 
been associated with the Aetna Compa- 
nies in various agency and production 
capacities for the past seventeen years. 

William G. Griffin, who has been serv- 
ing as acting manager since the death of 
Mr. Mills, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Albany office. He has 
been a member of the Actna organiza- 
tion since 1918 and is well qualified to 
assist Manager Voorhees in the terri- 
tory supervised by the Albany office. 

J. E. Lewis, superintendent of the bond 
department of the Aetna’s office in Phil- 
adelphia, has been made manager of the 
Washington office, succeeding Mr. Voor- 
hees. Mr. Lewis will also have super- 
vision over the Aetna Government Serv- 
ice Bureau in the management of which 
he will be assisted by B. S. Foster. Jr., 
who has been actively in charge of the 
bureau as superintendent for a number 
of years. 

All three appointments are 
February 15. 


effective 
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Uniform Surety Rates? 

Considerable interest in surety cir- 
cles was created this week in the re- 
port that a prominent surety company 
manager has suggested that a bill be 
introduced in the New York Legisla- 
ture which would uniformly fix surety 
rates on experience, giving the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of the state 
the power to require all companies 
to conform to the rates so fixed. 








Pledge Filing Deadline Observed 

It is understood that the majority 
of the company pledges on acquisi- 
tion cost observance for both fidelity 
and casualty had been filed with the 
New York Insurance Department on 
or before Monday, February 15, the 
deadline day fixed by Superintendent 
of Insurance Van Schaick. The offi- 
cial announcement on the situation 
will not be made until next weck but 
it may be said that the few which are 
still outstanding will be in the de- 
partment’s hands within a short time. 











SEABOARD SURETY RESIGNS 

The Seaboard Surety has resigned 
from the Conference on Field Supervi- 
sion and Acquisition Cost for Fidelity 
and Surety Business. 








AUTOS HURT OCCUPANTS MORE 
Increase in Injuries to Pedestrians Very 
Slight Compared with Other Figures, 
Aetna Life Shows 

Automobiles are more dangerous to 
people who ride in them than to the 
pedestrian public, according to figures of 
the Aetna Life. Of the personal injury 
claims under the company’s policies in 
1931, 94% were for accidents to occu- 
pants. Last year the number of claims 
paid for injuries to pedestrians by auto- 
mobiles was onlv 2.2% greater than the 
vear before. while the average increase 
for all classifications of injuries was 21.1%. 

The Aetna Life paid $1,217,373 under 
its personal accident policies for auto- 
mobile injuries, 3,697 policyholders suf- 
fering such accidents. 

Collisions continued to be the leading 
cause of injuries, more than one-third 
the total coming from that source. The 
greatest increases were 38.5% for skid- 
ding or ditching, 27.9% for collisions, 
27.2% for accidents while repairing cars 
and 26.6% for persons who were caught 
in dogrs or windows. A small increase 
(05%) was experienced for cranking ac- 
cidents, which is doubtless explained for 
the most part as the result of starters 
that refused to function, making danger- 


ous hand cranking necessary. 


INSTITUTE EXAMS IN APRIL 

More than 1,550 registrations have 
been received to date for the examina- 
tions of the Insurance Institute of 
America, Ine., which begin on April 11. 
This exceeds last year’s number despite 
current business conditions. The total 
includes 170 from correspondence course 
students, who are studying in various 
parts of the United States, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and even in Europe. The ex- 
aminations will be given to. student 
groups in twenty-cight centers, leaving a 
large number of individuals who will 
take them in towns and cities where 
there are no established study groups 


Legislators Opposed to 
Bay State Auto Bills 


SEVENTEEN MEASURES IN ALL 





“Leave to Withdraw” Reported on State 
C. of C. Petition for Financial 
Responsibility Measure 





The Massachusetts legislative com- 
insurance has reported ad- 


seventeen bills for 


mittee on 
versely on changes 
in the compulsory automobile insurance 
law and the state fire insurance laws. In 
a U. S. Daily story this week the fol- 
lowing facts are told: 

“‘Leaye to withdraw’ was reported on 
the petition of the Massachusetts Cham- 
ber of Commerce for establishment of 
the so-called financial responsibility sys- 
tem of automobile insurance. A similar 
report was made on the petition of Rep- 
resentative Timothy J. Cronin that the 
commissioner of insurance be directed to 
investigate the conduct of business of 
mutual liability insurance companies op- 
erating in the state and also on the bill 
of Representative Charles T. Cavanagh 
for a flat rate of automobile insurance 

“Other petitions given ‘leave to with- 
draw’ were: Petition of the uniform rate 
committee that a division of motor ve- 
hicle insurance be established within the 
state department of public works; peti- 
tion of E. Gilmore Richards that a state 
fund by established from the proceeds 
of an increased tax on gasoline for the 
payment of claims for personal injuries 
caused by motor vehicles; petition of 
Representative W. H. Melley of Chelsea 
that operators instead of owners be made 
liable under the compulsory insurance 
law for injuries caused by such vehicles. 

“Also the petition of Senator W. F 
Shanahan of Swampscott that the board 
of appeal on fire insurance rates for fire 
insurance upon appeal: petition of W. H 
Southwick that fire insurance companies 
be required to file and have approved 
schedules of premium charges prior to 
the issuance by them of any policies of 
a insurance. and petition of Represen- 

tative M. Zack of Lynn for a state fund 
to provide security for civil liability of 
auto owners on account of pe rsonal in- 
juries caused by such vehicles. 

‘The committee reported adversely on 
the petition of the United Improvement 
Association of Boston that companics 
issuing policies or bonds unde r the com- 
pulsory insurance law be given prompt 
notice of death or personz r injuries.” 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








If You Don’t 


Stanley Maynard, manager of 
agencies of the Standard Surety © 
Casualty, has one of the widest 
friends ship lists among local agents of 
any home office man in a similar po- 
sition; has traveled thousands of 
miles in all parts of the country 
building up good will and making 
contacts. A good student of human 
nature, he has the following personal 
observations to nn about some of 
his friends in the field but first The 


Eastern Underwriter insisted upon 
talking about him. Mr. Maynard 
Says: 


Did You Know That 
“Ruge” DeVan, president of DeVan & 


Co., Charleston, W. Va., is past presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents—that on three days’ no- 
tice he accepted the Republican nomi- 
nation for mayor, and after three wecks’ 
campaign, was sentenced to a four yeat 


term by a substantial majority. 


George Beisel, of Faston, Pa., is said 


to have 3,600 policyholders in the city of 
410,000, practically one policyholder to 
every tenth person, and in his suave 


manner often refers to himself as a hum- 
ble Pennsylvania Dutchman. 


Charles L. Gandy is chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and is 
considered sort of a second Will Rogers 
among the orators of the insurance fra- 
ternity. 


Henry Gollusch, president of Henry 
Gollusch & Son, Milwaukee, refused to 
write liability coverage on a three-motor 
plane of modern design as a bad risk, 
and the next day rode ountry in 
a one-motor plane of ancient design. 


Phil Braniff, of Oklahoma general 
agency fame, can write prose and poetry 

that warms the cockles of vour heart 

that cools your fevered brow—that re- 
calls pleasant memories—that makes you 
forget unpleasant ones—that inspires you 

that depresses you, because you would 
like to have his ability of expression 
but haven’t. 

Eugene Whittington, president of Eu- 


cross-c 


gene Whittington & Co., of Oklahoma 
City, has enough old books to start a 
second hand book shop—that they are 
not second hand books-—a few of his 
first editions, Breeches Bibles,  etc., 
would more than fill the shelves of a 


and also, that he is one 
of the largest stockholders in the new 
twenty-six story de luxe Biltmore Hotel 
of Oklahoma City, which opens March 1 
ae Giberson is head of the largest 
iwency in Alton, Ill—is president of the 
Alton Automobile Club-—-wrote the lia- 
bility on the first Ford car delivered in 
his city—runs a gentleman’s farm on his 
ountry estate—and is a_ terpsichorean 
artist 


fair sized shop, 


Melvin Olswanger, prominent gencral 
gent of Memphis, Tenn., was told by a 
house that the onlv two types of 
beverages he did not like were those 
generally referred to as gin and wine 
that Melvin later went into an adjacent 
room—tnixed both types together and of- 
fered it to his guest as a combo cock- 
tail—the guest calling it marvelous and 
takine three encores 

C. H. Twichell, 
N. Y., insurances 
speaking in the 
president of the 
the village of F 

Samuel Ferris, president of S. M. Fer- 
ris & Co., of Cincinnati, although a prac- 
tical insurance man, has a sense of the 


guest 


well known Syracuse, 
man. teaches public 
Y.M.C and is also 
Board of Education in 
ayetteville 





artistic, in that his home is uniquely fur- 
nished—fixtures from New Orleans— 
draperies from Turkey, and a mantel of 
the Italian Renaissance period with an 
excellent imitation of the Travertine 
stone originally secured from the bed of 
the Nile River in Egypt. 
Ernest J. Miller, of Cobb, Miller & 
Stebbins, Denver, arrived in Denver 
many years a youth and secured 
as his first job a position in an insane 
asylum, and while studying at night to 
learn shorthand, would have one of the 
inmates read to him while he jotted 
down the hieroglyphics. 


ago as 


Morton Jones, vice-president of R. B. 
Jones & Sons, of Kansas City, one of 
the largest general insurance agencies in 
the United States, is also president of 
the Kansas City Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co. of the same iat and that he 
is only in his thirties 


Frank Chandler, associate 


manager of 


Jones & Whitlock in Chicago, is the 
originator of the Insurance Day idea—is 
known as the father thereof—always 


wears a flower in his lapel, and never 
smokes a cigar without a big amber 
holder. 


Frank Priest, of Dulaney, Jolinston, 
Yankey & Priest, of Wichita, Kan., has 
been with the same firm for twenty years 

writes a large volume of aviation in- 
surance vcatiaaie offered a dozen golf 
balls to anyone who made a hole-in-one 
on the local course—a competitor col- 
lecting. 

James Ferris, president of the Dres- 


den Agency, Inc., of Detroit, left Glas- 
gow, Scotland, to enter the insurance 
business on the rugged island of New- 
foundland—after seven years migrating 
to Connecticut. leaving during the war 
to become a lieutenant in the British 


army—was neither gassed nor wounded 

was taken to Scotland Yard as a sus- 
nected German spy—eventually settling 
down in his present location. 

“Bill” Olson, president of C. W. Olson 
& Co., Chicago, was a flying officer dur- 
ing the world war—flew small combat 
planes over five hundred hours without 
parachute, but hasn’t been in a plane 
since—twice engaged passage on com- 
mercial transport planes in recent years 

the first plane crashed before reach- 
ing his stop—the second plane he missed 
by a few minutes and it subsequently 
crashed. 

A. W. Marshall, 
Marshall & Co., of 
summarily dismissed 


president of A. W. 
Newark, N. J., was 
from his first in- 


surance iob for “temperamental incom- 
patibility’—then organized his own firm 
now one of the largest general insurance 
agencies in Newark, but in addition, re- 
cently bought control of the agency 
from. which he took his enforced de- 


parture. 

Eugene Oberst, affiliated with William 
J. Schumacher Corp. of Buffalo, was on 
the Varsity football team of Notre Dame 
during the regime of the “Four Horse- 
men” —a member of the American 


Olymnic Team of 1924 in Paris—the first 
\merican to ever score points in the 
javelin throw at the Olympic Games— 
corches Canisus College football team, 


and holds the plunge record in the Buf- 
falo Athletic Club pool. 


LOCAL AGENT HONORED 

Mayor Charles F. Swayze, head of the 
general insurance agency which bears his 
name at Niagara Falls, Ont., has been 
further honored by being elected presi- 
dent of the Niagara Peninsula Munici- 
pal Association at its annual meeting 
held last weck in Welland, Ont. The 
organization is composed of principal of- 
ficials in cities of the Ontario peninsula 
section. 


Michigan Hospital Considers Plan 
To Write Own Health Insurance 


A non-profit health insurance plan 
suggested by Dr. D. M. Morrill may be 
tried by the Blodgett Memorial Hospital 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., if an initial fund 
can be raised to start operations. Dr. 
Morrill, who is superintendent of the 
hospital, made the proposition at the an- 
nual meeting of the Union Benevolent 
Association, which is in charge of the 
hospital administration. 

A health insurance plan was advocated 
as the only means of bringing to the 
wage earner and small salaried worker 
adequate medical and hospital facilities 
in the superintendent’s report. The 
board is considering the plan and may 
try it locally if it can be found possible. 

The small wage group cannot afford 
commercial health insurance, said Dr. 
Morrill, who stated that an uneven distri- 
bution of the cost of sickness now places 
60% to 70% of the burden on 20% of 
the families, taking nation-wide average, 
and that some scheme must be worked 
out which will distribute this cost in such 
a way that all will be assured of proper 


DINNER TO J. G. SHAW 





New York Chief Engineer of Travelers 
With Company Twenty-five Years; 
Presented with Ship’s Clock 
James G. Shaw, chief engineer of the 
inspection division for the Travelers in 
New York City, has completed twenty- 
five years with the company, and in cele- 
bration of his anniversary he was guest 
of honor at a dinner Monday night at 
the Hotel St. George in Brooklyn. <A 
ship’s clock was presented to Mr. Shaw 
hy his associates. Among those at the 
dinner were members of the inspection 
staffs of the several Travelers offices in 

New York City and Newark 

Mr. Shaw was chief engineer for a 
British steamship company, and had 
served with a number of engineering and 
shipbuilding concerns in Scotland before 
coming to the United States. Here he 
was first an expert on locomotive con- 


struction for the Manhattan Elevated 
Railway, and later an engineer of the 


New York Edison Co. 

In 1900 Mr. Shaw entered the insur- 
ance field as chief inspector of the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee. He left that post 
to join the Travelers Indemnity in 1907 
as chief inspector. In 1911 he became 
supervising inspector of the Travelers as 
well as the Travelers Indemnity, and 
four years ago he became chief engineer 
for all offices of the company in the 
metropolitan area. He has been a mem- 
ber of the board of boiler examiners of 
New York state since 1917. 





TO UNDERWRITE CAREFULLY 


U. S. Guarantee Entering Compensation 
Line More for Clients’ Benefit Than 
for Volume; Setup New Dep’t 

Although the United States Guarantee 
recently decided to enter the workmen's 
compensation field it is learned that this 
business will be written conservatively : 
that the desire is more to give well 
rounded coverage to clients rather than 
to seck volume. The new department, 
located at 80 John Street, New York. hos 
as its operating personnel Walter Hall, 
claim manager, and Dr. A. H. Dugdale, 
in charge of the medical laboratory. Both 
were with the Employers’ Liability for- 
merly and have had considerable expe- 
rience. 


AGENT’S LICENSE DENIED 

Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
V * Schaick has denied an application 
of Fairlie D. Lockhart’ of Manhasset, 
N. Y., to act as agent of a casualty com- 
pany. Several heorings had been held at 
the offices of the Department in connec- 
tion with the above applicant. 


care at moderate cost, at the same time 
adequately compensating physicians and 
hospitals. The per capita cost of illness 
annually he placed at from $68 to $75. 

“To talk of reducing the cost of medi- 

cal care without some such plan of dis- 
tribution is idle,” Dr. Morrill claimed, 
“as in good times 80% of the people re- 
ceive no more than maintenance incomes 
If the hospital and the doctor reduc: 
their fee to make possible proper car 
for the low income group it will mea: 
tremendous public contributions for sup- 
port which will pauperize the profession 
and weaken the moral fibre and inde 
pendence of the American people. Com 
mercial health insurance rates have been 
found too high for the small wage group 
and so some plan must be devised which 
will conserve the maximum portion of 
money paid when well by a large group 
to cover full care on high stand: ards of 
the sick members of the group.’ 

A complete diagnostic service, preven- 
tive care, and a fairly free choice of 
physicians should be features of the plan, 
Dr. Morrill said. 


A. A. A. “GUEST” WARNING 
“Trick” Bureaus For Persons Seeking 
Transportation in Private Cars Make 
Racketeering Easy 

Condemning bureaus for persons seek- 
ing transportation in private cars as a 
possible means for the extension of thi 
“suest suit racket,” the American Auto- 
mobile Association has asked all affiliat- 
ed clubs not to lend aid to persons seek- 
ing transportation in privately owned au- 
tomobiles or to automobile owners seek- 
ing passengers. 

According to the A. A, A. many of 
these agencies and bureaus assume little 
responsibility and the motorist who lends 
the use of his car to further their activi- 
ties takes a double chance. Not only 
does he face the possibility of a suit for 
damages in the case of injury to his 
passenger, i am of the cause of thx 
accident, but also the danger of robbery 
or violence. 

At present eight states have taken leg- 
islative action in some form to curb guest 
suits, and look into individual cases more 
carefully. These states are California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Oregon and Vermont. 





W. W. ALEXANDER DIES 

Walter W. Alexander, vice-president 
of the Baltimore insurance brokerag 
firm of Poor & Alexander, committed 
suicide last Friday at his apartment b\ 
shooting himself with a .32 calibre pisto/ 
He had been in poor health for som: 
time and had just returned to his offic: 
after being awav a month. On Thurs- 
day of last week he had been in New 
York. Mr. Alexander was 44 years « 
age and a native of Charlestown, W. Va 
He went to Baltimore as a young man 
and entered insurance as secretary of th: 
Citizens Fire. Seventeen years ago h 
organized Poor & Alexander. Survivin 
Mr. Alexander are his widow, a daught« 
and two brothers, Charles B. Alexand: 
of Baltimore and William F. Alexande: 
both members of the New York insu 
ance brokerage office of Alexander & 
Alexander. 


DEATH OF GEORGE L. FARR 
George L. Farr, 52 vears of age. wh 
has been connected with Seibles, Bruc: 
& Co.,.general agents at Columbia, S. C 
for twenty years, died last weck. He is 
survived by his widow and two daugh 
ters. Mr. Farr went to Columbia from 
Brooklyn thirty years ago. 
BROOKLYN BROKERS’ BANQUET 

Many insurance brokers in Brookly 
are looking forward to the sixth annual 
banquet of the Brownsville & Fast New 
York Insurance Brokers Association, to 
be held Thursday evening of next weck 





at the Deluxe Palace in Brooklyn. 
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How Cary Croton Views 
A. & H. Uniformity 


PACIFIC MUTUAL V.-PRESIDENT 





Expects Uniformity Program of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Bureau to 
Be Stabilizing Influence 





Cary Croton, junior vice-president, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, has a number of in- 
teresting observations on the uniformity 
program of the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters and the 
accident and health business in general 
which he presents as follows. His views 
were received by The Eastern Under- 
writer in connection with its accident 
and health symposium, participated in by 
representative leaders in this line: 

“It probably will be pretty generally 
agreed that unemployment and reduced 
wages have had an unfavorable eifect on 
the length of accident and sickness dis- 
ability claims as well as on their inci- 
dence. In many occupations reduction 
of personnel to a skeleton force has 
meant an increase in the hazard of op- 


eration. Reduction of monthly indemni- 
ties, weeding out those whose earnings 
have ceased, readjustment of classifica- 
tion because of occupational changes will 
help but the effect of these measures 
will not be immediate. 

“If the standard policy program of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters could be made effective ap- 
plying to business now in force as well 
as to business to be written after March 
1 it should materially improve the claim 
ratio during 1932, otherwise it cannot 
have much effect on the 1932 claim ratio 
but should be increasingly felt in the 
next five years. 


Limits Policy Benefit Liberalizing 


“The plan certainly should be an influ- 
ence towards stabilization of the busi- 
ness since it tends to fix the limit in the 
matter of liberalization of policy bene- 
fits. Of course there will be companies 
who will go beyond the Bureau program 
in the matter of policy benefits but this 
would be true regardless of the liberality 
of benefits which the major companies 
might be willing to issue. 

I do not feel it can be said that any 
one particular feature of the program 
will be of outstanding importance in the 
matter of bringing about stabilization; 
the mere fact that the principal compa- 
nies in the business are agreed that there 
are certain limits beyond which they 
should not go is the most important 
thing. 

“Whether or not the standard policy 
plan will have any effect on comnanies 
which have not adopted it. from the re- 
insurance point of view will depend en- 
tirely upon the experience of the indi- 
vidual company and their reinsurance 
connection. There probably will be no 
lack of reinsurance facilities for compa- 
nies which have not adopted the stand- 
ard policy program. 

“Tt is not anticipated that companies 
still writing non-cancellable insurance 
will be flooded with business by reason 
of the action of some life companies in 
dropping the disability feature. Manv 
agents will remove the disability benefit 
from their program and stick entirely to 
life insurance. 

“Proper underwriting of non-cancel- 
lable insurance requires special knowl- 
edge and snecial training and the com- 
panies continuing to. write it will nroh- 
ably not be too anxious to accept busi- 
hess nromiscuouslv, that is from agents 
who have heretofore been able to sell 
the disability coverage with life insur- 
ance in their own comnanies. TDisabilitv 
insurance, however, will continue to oc- 
‘upy an important place in the program 
of ev ery insurer and the agent who has 
facilities for placing the liberal disabil- 
ity benefits either with his life insurance 
or Separately under a_ non-cancellable 
a occupies an advantageous posi- 
ion, 


DOENGES ST. LOUIS PRESIDENT 
Heads Surety Underwriters Association; 
Hoblitzell and Zachritz Other 
New Officers 

Fred H. Doenges is the new president 
of the Surety Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis. He is manager there for 
the Fidelity & Deposit. Other officers 
are: vice-president, Alan  Hoblitzell, 
manager, United States F. & G., and sec- 
retary, Walter Zachritz of the Charles 
L. Crane agency, general agents for the 
Union Indemnity. 

i Members of the executive committee: 
Frank Mead, manager Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; R. L. Edgar, manager, National 
Surety; J. C. Andrix, manager, Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America; 
Mark Crawley, F. D. Hirschberg & Co., 
general agents, Globe Indemnity, and C. 
P. Daniel, Daniel & Henry agency, gen- 
eral agents, New Amsterdam Casualty. 





HERMAN BENSDORF DEAD 

Herman Bensdorf, 84 years of age, one 
of the founders of Marx & Bensdorf, 
Inc., Memphis, insurance and investment 
house, died last week from pneumonia. 
Born in Mannheim, Germany, Mr. Bens- 
dorf came to the United States when 21 
years of age. Marx & Bensdorf was 
formed in 1868. 


Fireman’s Fund Ind. 
Premiums $1,866,000 


FIGURES OF FIRST FULL YEAR 





Bonds Form 89% of Securities Held, 
Stocks Only 11%, President Levi- 
son Tells Stockholders 


The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity had a 
premium income of $1,866,000 in 1931, the 
first full year of the company’s opera- 
tion, President J. B. Levison reported 
at the meeting of the shareholders in 
San Francisco last week. Assets were 
given as $4,660,275 with policyholders’ 
surplus $3,108,975 and unearned premium 
reserve of $915,040. 

The security valuations used by the 
company are those of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
modified by the Connecticut Insurance 
Department to bring an approximation 
of actual values on December 31, 1931. 
The company has only 11% of its invest- 
ments in stocks, 89% being in bonds. 

The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity is now 
licensed to do business in forty-six 
states, the Dominion of Canada and the 
Province of British Columbia. 

In commenting on the company’s un- 





derwriting experience in 1931, a year 
which he characterized as perhaps the 
worst ever experienced in the casualty 
and surety business, Mr. Levison ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the year’s re- 
sults. 

Appointment of agents is proceeding 
as rapidly as the company feels it justi- 
fied. In the matter of security valua- 
tions Mr. Levison explained that the 
company had suffered some _ through 
shrinkage of values, just as have all fi- 
nancial institutions. 

The directors of the company were 
reelected. 

The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity was 
organized in 1930 as a new company in 
the Fireman’s Fund fleet of San Fran- 
cisco. 





RUDEN SURETY SPECIAL AGENT 

William G. Ruden, formerly Newark 
branch manager of the Detroit Fidelity 
& Surety and Lloyds Casualty, has been 
made special agent for the Detroit Fi- 
delity & Surety to develop surety and 
fidelity lines in New Jersey. Special 
Agent Mead of the two companies will 
handle casualty lines. 


Gum Brothers & Co., Oklahoma City 
general agency, is now known ag Gum- 
Breeding. 



































market price of June 30, 1931. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


of the 


United States Guarantee Company 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





as of December 31, 1931 


ASSETS 


i} *United States Government Bonds.$1,480,066.88 Reserve for Unearned Premiums. .$1,879,i70.73 
*State and Municipal Bonds....... 387,107.24 Reserve for Losses and Claims.... 1,432,547.27 
*Railroad Bonds and Stocks...:... 1,177,460.00 Reserve for Loss Adjustment Ex- 

} *Public Utility Bonds and Stock 1.622.517.50 ee ET TOR Per rE eee 24,147.38 
ects y ies OCKS. NEW *!-" Commissions and Brokerage....... 116,672.86 
*Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks.. 1,969,589.39 Federal and State Taxes .......... 113,943.70 

Cash in Banks......... $740,492.52 Reinsurance Reserve ............. 80,552.58 
Cash in Office ......... 2,300.00 742,792.52 Accounts Payable ................ 40,990.07 
Voluntary Reserve for Contin- 
Premiums, not over three months CE: Aside SGwak she hess anaes 300,000.00 
Ge Shin ick take radl eWal wealou one 546,488.74 Security Valuation Reserve being 
Reinsurance Receivable ......... 5,297.50 difference between “Convention 
and market values as of Decem- 
Accrued Interest ................ 36,525.48 —") Caen erie cerat 1,327,746.01 
Accounts Receivable ............ 21,678.50 eeeninie 
$5,315, 770. 60 
Capital Paid In....... $1,000,000.00 
Tole Fete. 2..; sacs ‘$7, 989,523. 75 Melia... .csavs cece 1.673,753.15 
*Valued in accordance with ruling of National Con- Surplus to Policy-holders.......... 2,673,753:15 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at the average 
ee Be nike cvenekds $7; 989,523.75 





LIABILITIES 
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Trials of a Solicitor 
Told by R. H. Longmaid 


BOOK BY U. S. CASUALTY MAN 


Ready Soon, “Adventures of Robert 
Ross” Is Blend of Practical Selling 
Advice and Technical Workings 


of Casualty Insurance 


lichard H. Longmaid, a solicitor in t!« 

tropolitan department of the Umit 
States Casualty, is the euthor of an in 
tevesting narrative handbook on = cas 


ualty insurance called the “Adventures 


Robert Ross—Insuranece Solicitor” 
ich is to be published shortly by The 
Soce’' ator Company Its theme ts un- 
usual in that Mr. Longmaid describes in 





LONGMAID 


RICHARD H 


fashion his four years’ 
selling New York City 


agents the 


human interest 
experience in 
facilities of a 


At the 
of the technical side 


brokers and 
large multiple line company. 
same time he treats 
of the casualty business from the pro- 
ducer’s point of view. 

Briefly the 
Part 1 of the 
the solicitor, 


the metre 


author takes the reader in 
book 


on his many exploits among 


with Robert Ross, 


ypolitan brokers and agents. He 


learns, with young Ross, how to produce 
and handle compensation, employers’ lia- 
bility, miscellaneous public liability, auto- 
mobile, plate glass, burglary, larceny, 
theft and robbery, and acc ident and 


health insurances. 


Green Solicitor Develops Into Full- 
fledged Producer 


The reader then goes with Ross to ap- 
point an agent, call on an accident and 
health prospect He meets brokers, 
works on manufac turing, store, contract- 
ing, automobile fleet, and many other 
risks. He watches Robe rt Ross develop 
from a new and inexperienced solicitor 


handling simple risks, into an cxperi- 
need producer working with the larger 
brokers on complex cases 


In developing this theme Mr. Long- 
maid shows his appreciation of — the 
problems confronting both the company 
representative and the agent or broker 
who is anxious to connect with a car- 
rier thoroughly in sympathy with the 
needs of his clients. Having “pounded 
the pavements” for four years himsclf 
the author generously of his own 
knowledge as to how company. service 
should be given. Before his present post 
he was with the Phoenix Indemnity in 
charge of rating country-wide: tw 
of initial United States Casualty training 
in both the compensation and statistical 
departments, and an apprenticeship 
erved in the Compensation Insurance: 
Rating Board of New York 

The book will sell for $3.50 a copy 


Vives 


»>vears 


Treasurer Huddeleston. 














R. GRAEME SMITH 


GEORGE GOODWIN 


Recently advanced by the board to new executive responsibilities in the Connec- 


ticut. General Life, George Goodwin, 
kK. Graeme 
fitted for their respective posts. 

Mr. Goodwin came 
the Aetna Life to be the 


of the 


underwriter 


mittee of the Bureau of Personal 


now secretary, 
Smith, now assiotunn secretary 


Connecticut General. He was elected 
ment, in 1919. For the last two years he has been chairman of the 
Accident & Health Underwriters. 


department, and 
regarded as well 


accident 
of the company, are 


to the company in 1912 from the accident department of 


formed accident department 
accident depart- 
governing com- 


the newly 
assistant secretary, 


Mr. Smith came to the Connecticut General upon graduating from Yale in 1923. 


He has 


always been employed in the mortgage loan department and is a capable 


and well informed student of wl real estate values and problems. 


GIVES PERSONAL SURETY 


Kentucky Treasurer’s Bond Signed by 
Five Citizens; Company Had Refused 
Corporate Bond Due to Bank Risk 

Upon discovery that the bond issued 
by the Detroit Casualty & Surety on 
Flan Huddeleston, state treasurer of 
Kentucky, had been issued by mistake 
and had to be canceled, five citizens have 
signed a personal surety document for 
Governor Ruby 
Laffoon last week approved the bond, 
the first personal surety to be accepted 
os the state treasurer in Kentucky since 
1907. 

Huddeleston took office January 1 with 
a bond of the Detroit Casualty & Surety 
as security, but later the company tried 
to cancel the coverage. H. P. Lewman, 
igent of the company, before issuing the 
bond, had called up the home office to 
ask if the bond would be accepted. His 
power of attorney to issue bonds carried 
only up to $50,000 and this bond was to 
be $300,000. Lewman, hard of hearing, 
evidently misunderstood when the home 
office refused to write the line owing to 
the liability for banks failing and tying 
un state deposits. When special power 
of attorney was not mailed to Lewman 
he investigated and discovered the error. 

On learning of the difficulty five men 


AMERICAN RE. EXAMINATION 


Pennsylvania Department Reports Ex- 
cellent Condition of Company With 
New York Head Office 

The regular examination of the Amer- 
ican Re-Insurance by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department just concluded 
shows that as of December 31, 1930, the 
company had admitted assets of $7,819,- 
807, liabilities of $4,148,174, capital of $1,- 
000,000 and net surplus of $2,671,632. The 
American Re-Insurance is a Pennsyl- 
vania corporation although its executive 
offices are 67 Wall Street, New York. 

Surplus to policyholders is shown as 
$3,671,632, and the reserve for unearned 
premiums $822,273. 

Since it was organized in 1917 the com- 
pany has written net premiums of $15, 
026,265. Losses paid amounted to $3, 851.- - 
866. The examiners placed the surplus 
of the company $141,006 above the com- 
pany’s figure and the reserve $20,513. 


signed a personal bond. Three of them 
were bank presidents and a fourth is 
a bank director. Only five banks are 
now authorized to accept state deposits 
in Kentucky, two of these banks being 
represented among the signers of the 
surety document. 
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N. Y. CITY COLLEGE COURSE 
Designed Particularly to Help Students 
With General Knowledge of the In- 
surance Brokerage Business 

Registration at the College of the City 
of New York for the course dealing with 
problems in fire, casualty, and surety in- 
surance is now ready. The fee is te 
dollars. 

An outline of the course is as follows: 

» broker—his legal position; the dutic 
sine ethics of the broker; his obligation 
to client and company; organization of 
the broker’s office; also problems in con 
nection with the printed portion of th 
fire policy: problems arising from thi 
iiter of the fire insurance policy. 

The broker’s interest in fire insurance: 

ating, problems with which the broke: 


is confronted in allied fire lines; ocean 
nd inland marine insurance; outline of 
tvpes of casualty insurance; stuly o 


problems in workmen’s compensation in 
surance; problems in burglary. theft, 
and larceny insurance; miscellaneous 
automobile insurance and casualty lines 
and the history of Lloyd’s and their o1 
ganization. 

This course is given with a view t 
acquaint students with the opportunities 
afforded and general knowledge of thi 
insurance brokerage business, and is 
given entirely from the broker’s point of 
view. It also benefits anybody in the 
business who wishes to increase his gen 
eral knowledge of the business becaus« 
of the presentation of practical problems 


GERMAN AUTO COMPULSORY LAW 





No Public Interest — or Against New 
Bill of Minister Treviranus; Aimed 
Especially at Small Cars 
A compulsory automobile  insuranc: 
law is almost certain to be passed in 
Germany under the sponsorship of Min- 
ister Treviranus, in charge of traffic in 
the Bruening cabinet. There is at pres- 
ent practically no public interest taken 

in the proposal, for or against. 

The law is an outcome of the increas- 
ing recklessness of the drivers of small 
cars. In a good many cases recently it 
has been impossible to collect damages 
against the owners of cars that have 
been involved in serious accidents. 

Just after the inflation the number of 
automobiles in Germany was less than 
300,000, and the number of serious acci- 
dents a year about 1,000. Now the num- 
ber of cars is put at 500,000, and the ac 
cidents have increased to more than 
6,000 a year. 


STEAL MUCH CLOTHING 


Burglars Preferred Furs to Silverware, 
D. W. Clark Says; 1931 a Record 
Year for Robberies 

House burglars preferred clothing and 
furs: to silverware last year, which was 
a record year for robberies and _ hold- 
ups, according to W. D. Clark, secr« 
tary of the Fidelity & Casualty in charg: 
of the burglary department. Jewel rob 
beries as usual led the list in value stolen 

The record number of these crimes in 
1931 was laid to unemployment condi- 
tions. The condition was nation-wid 
according to Mr. Clark, and while cit 
ies were hardest hit due to the concen- 
tration of wealth in metropolitan centers 
there was also a notable increase in th: 
number of robberies of drug and chai 
stores and gasoline stations. 

Mr. Clark said about household thefts 
“On the basis of percentages, an analysis 
of a good many thousands of cases fixes 
the losses of jewelry at 45.5% of thi 
total, those of clothing at 18.7%, losses 
of furs at 6.9%, and of silverware at 


3.8%. 





W. V. GARRISON DIES 

William Van Syckle Garrison, who 
tired from the insurance and real estat 
business some four vears ago on accoun! 
of ill health and who was one of th 
hest known insurance men in Jerse) 
City, died on Monday, February 15, i” 
the Community Hospital, Montclair, a! 
ter an illness of three years. He was 
eighty-one years old. He resided in 


Caldwell, N. J. 
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Looking Backward and Forward 


By Edson S. Lott, 


President, United States Casualty 


Re veteran of twelve depressions, “Un- 
’ Edson S. Lott shows conclusively in 
Ana following article that the “best trained 
professional pessimists” may be right some 
if the time but not for long; that al- 
though they may be having a “lovely 
mournful time” at present it certainly will 
not last long if the successful tiding of 
previous crises means anything at all. 
IVitness the recent stock market strength 
reflecting approval of the reconstruction 
factors now at work. In Mr. Lott’s opin- 
ion the institution of insurance ts a most 
efficient optimist and he tells why. 
Mankind is an old hand at facing a 
History is the continuous story 
dismal, 
The process of solving them 


crisis. 
of solemn, tormenting human 
problems. 
always is accompanied by dire predic- 
tions that civilization is going to the 
dogs, that perdition is at hand and that 
the crack of doom is imminent. For the 
most part these forebodings come from 
the professional apostles of gloom we al- 
ways have with us. So far these mal- 
contents haven’t been right once and 
probably never will be. Melancholia may 
stall the engine of progress, but it never 
has wrecked it. 

The present so-called depression is no 
exception. It is just another crisis and 
not nearly as serious a one as many man- 
kind has faced and overcome, In the 
short but glorious annals of the United 
States of America there has been one 
crisis after another. On each occasion 
the gloom boys have sung a dirge at the 
grave which they have fashioned for 
democracy, the Constitution, the bill of 
rights, trial by jury, the writ of habeas 
corpus, Christianity, capitalism, individ- 
ualism and what have you. On each oc- 
casion the joint funeral was postponed 
and the grave was left unoccupied. The 
dirge chanters always have guessed 
wrong. Mankind may be down at times 
but is never out. The dogs which have 
been waiting to devour civilization 
starved to death a long time ago. 


A “One-Horse Affair” 


_ Ifa financial tragedy could ruin Amer- 
ica this country would have been ruined 
years ago. Compared to some of our 
past depressions this one seems like a 
“one-horse affair’—a painful incident, 
like going to the dentist or eating green 
apples. 

In 1837 we had our first real financial 
‘risis. Read the lament.sent to Presi- 
dent Van Buren by 300 New York mer- 


chants: 


“The noble city we represent lies 
prostrate in despair, tts credit blight- 
ed, its industry paralyzed, and with- 
out a hope beaming through the 
darkness of the future.” 

Even our best trained professional 
pessimists are not as pessimistic today as 
were the 300 New York merchants near- 
ly a century ago. 

Similar wails of distress were heard 
throughout the country, And it was very 
grave distress, greater in its intensity to 
anything in current times. In Boston a 
mob stormed the City Hall. In New 
York and in other cities there were seri- 
ous food riots. In New Orleans the lia- 
bilities of failing firms during a five day 
period in February, 1837, amounted to 
$100,000,000—a lot of money even today. 
In New York from March to May 280 
large firms “went under,” and in Boston, 
168. The wage of bankruptcy was na- 
tional in extent. Banks refused to ex- 
change gold and silver for paper money. 
English bank notes were sold at a pre- 
mium of 22%. Individuals, partnerships 
and municipalities issued their own small 
notes, a sort of private “shinplaster” cur- 
rency. 

The croakers and pessimists, of course, 


predicted that the young Republic was 
doomed. They had a lovely mournful 
time, but it didn’t last, and mankind met 
the crisis successfully as usual. 


Looking Back Over Previous Crises 


There are some folks today who can 
remember the panic of 1857 and there 
are a lot left who can remember that of 
1873. In both cases the country suffered 
from economic paralysis, depreciated 
bank notes and “shinplasters” constitut- 
ed its money. Its industry, including 
banks, railroads and canals, for the most 
part was in the hands of receivers and 
its morale was at a low ebb. Unemploy- 
ment was greater in proportion than it 
is today and so was the amount of hu- 
man suffering. 

The depressions of 1893, of 1907 when 
banks again restricted specie payments 
and issued their own circulation, and in 
1921 and 1922, also were severe. But we 
weathered every storm, mankind met 
each crisis as it arose. The same thing 
will happen again—and then again. If 
we were as badly off today as we were 
in 1837, in 1857 and in 1873, there would 
be greater cause to worry. 

It is good to look backward now and 
then and visualize what this country has 
been through. It bucks us up and gives 
us new courage to meet the far less seri- 
ous problems of today. And at the same 
time let us not forget to look forward 
with hope. 


The Optimism of Insurance 


This ought to be easy for those en- 
gaged in the insurance business, because 
insurance is the most forward-looking of 
all business enterprises. Optimism is its 
fundamental creed. It has carried on 
for years through wars, political tur- 
moils and economic strife and never has 
taken a backward step. It is today the 
soundest and most stable institution of 
its kind in the world. Its defaults in an 
era of severe financial depression have 
been negligible. Its service to mankind 
today as a steadying economic influence 
is beyond calculation. 

Those who have a part in the devel- 
opment of insurance are optimists be- 
cause of their experience. They are not 
alarmed as to the future of democracy 
because their experience has_ taught 
them otherwise. They have invested the 
funds necessary for the protection of 
policyholders in the obligations -of a 
democratic government and in the secur- 
ities of private enterprises operating un- 
der the sovereignty of that government. 
If this means anything it means that the 


institution of insurance is convinced that - 


there can be only a temporary halt in 
the pace of progress. 

Yes, indeed, the institution of insur- 
ance is our most efficient optimist. Some 
day its achievements in meeting every 
crisis and in hastening the termination 
of every crisis will be more appreciated. 





J. W. SCHERR, JR., A DIRECTOR 
Making Fine Progress in Inter-Ocean 
Casualty; W. G. Alpaugh, Sr., on 
Board; G. I. Neal Retires 
J. W. Scherr, Jr., assistant claim ad- 
juster of the Inter-Ocean Casualty, who 
left the Weekly Underwriter staff in 
New York a few months ago to return 
to Cincinnati, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Inter-Ocean. Mr. Scherr has 
quickly and satisfactorily absorbed him- 
self in the casualty company’s atmo- 
sphere, making new friends both for 
himself and the company of which his 

father is president. 

Another new director is W. G. AIl- 
paugh, Sr., 
Tr., is vice-president of the Inter-Ocean 
G. I. Neal, Huntington, Ind., resigned so 
as to give more time to his many other 
interests. 





whose son, W. G. Alpaugh,- 
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THE 
BURGLAR 





ANT creates many burglars of the 
““occasional”’ type. Such men may 
lack the cool efficiency of the profes- 
sional but make up for it with wits sharp- 
ened and courage stimulated by despera- 
tion. 

The occasional burglar soon learns the 
signs that indicate the unguarded home: 


The living room unlighted at night. 

The accumulation of mail or newspapers, 
or milk bottles at the door. 

The empty garage and unanswered door 


bell. 


Most of these tell-tale indications may be 
done away with by the householder, with 
the co-operation of a neighbor or a 
friend. 

Burglary Insurance indemnifies for prop- 
erty loss and damage, insofar as replace- 
able items are concerned. But mementos 
and heirlooms usually have an intangible 
sentimental value far beyond their in- 
trinsic worth. : 
Agents should advise clients to both carry 
Burglary Insurance and exercise prudent 
care to avoid burglary. 
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Bennett Fights Agents’ 
Battle in Toledo Talk 


DEFENDS THEIR COMMISSIONS 


No Mean Task to Take Mystery Out of 
“Misapplied Term of Acquisition 
Costs,” He Says 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel, 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
is convinced that the “mis-applied term 
of acquisition cost” is being far too fre- 
quently interpreted as agents’ commis- 
sions with little or no consideration being 
given to the other company expense 
items which are properly in the acqui- 
sition cost make-up. Appearing before 
the Toledo Association of Insurance 
Agents on Monday, Mr. Bennett told 
them about a “most illuminating private 
document,” brought to his attention re- 
cently, which reveals the “amazing in- 
formation that the casualty and surety 
companies reporting to the New York 
Department spent in 1930. the last year 
for which figures are available, $34,464,- 
005 over and above agents’ commissions 
and charged it to acquisition cost.” 

“This is over 20% of the money 
charged up to acquisition cost and 
amounts to 5.3% of the entire premium 
rate, leaving but 20.8% properly ac- 
counted for as agents’ commissions- -min- 


imum, maximum, over-writing, con- 
tingent, profit-sharing and otherwise, 
and on all kinds of casualtv and surety 


business written, of high and low degree. 
The other 5.3% goes for this field super- 
vision and branch office operation, which 
should never be charged up against the 


agents as a part of their commissions. 
Deems Present Compensation Modest 
Lately there has been a good deal 


said about workmen’s compensation cost 
and needed rate increases. It is said 
that in 1930 the acquisition cost was 
18.3%. But by a like analysis I find that 
all kinds of agents, nation-wide, received 
a total of 14.3% in commissions in 1930 
and 4% of the “acquisition cost” was paid 
out for extra field and branch office op- 
eration. ; 

“If there were any way of allocating 
that part of this extra 4% on the whole 
business to that part of the business 
running through branch offices, it would 
probably show a total cost exceeding 
30% of the business there written. If, 
likewise, the remainder of this extra 4% 
on the whole business could properly be 
allocated to ‘field expenses,’ then there 
would be shown the true relation of 
agents’ commissions to the premiums re- 
ceived. 

“I make bold to assert that the true 
commission now being paid to agents on 
apenas insurance of 14.3%, and the 
true average commission now being paid 
to agents on all casualty-surety lines of 
20.8% is a reasonable and modest com- 
pensation for services rendered.” 


Scores Agitation for Lower 
Commissions 

Mr. Bennett pointed out that during 
all the years of rate decreases in vari- 
ous lines the agents’ compensation, be- 
cause it was reckoned on a percentage 
basis, went tumbling down. No attempt 
was made or even suggested, he said, to 
peg the agents’ pay at a given dollar 
income. Now with increases in rates 
on certain lines he regarded as unfair 
the agitation that the percentage of com- 
mission ought to be lowered in order 
that the agents should receive no addi- 
tional income thereon irrespective of 
services rendered or money received. 

“The present condition has gone even 
further than this,” he emphasized. “We 
are already in the midst of serious com- 
mission reductions. There is impending 
a reduction of 2.5% on compensation in 
Georgia, Iowa and Minnesota; a 5 to 
10% reduction on farm _ business 
throughout the Middle West; a 10% re- 
duction on contract and depository bonds 

-to mention only a few lines recently af- 
fected. 

“The several insurance pools and the 
Interstate Underwriters Board have 
already made serious inroads on the 
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agents’ income. If commissions on first 
one and then another line are to be gen- 
erally and sometimes surreptitiously re- 
duced, I wonder how long it will be be- 
fore the first-class insurance agent must 
look to some other avocation. 

How Agents Have Helped Companies 

“It has been stated authoritatively that 
90% of all those engaged in the insur- 
ance business in this country today are 
agents compensated on a_ commission 
basis and their employes. They have in 
the last two years suffered a terrific re- 
duction in income because of automatic 
dropping of values and contraction of 
insurable hazards. They have not only 
suffered these tremendous reductions 
but have also carried thousands of cus- 
tomers who could not pay their pre- 
miums promptly, thus in many instances 
using their entire surpluses, as well as 
utilizing their borrowing ability, in pay- 
ing over to the companies these uncol- 
lected insurance premiums. 

“Tt is not an extravagant statement to 
assert that the solvency of many com- 
panies has been preserved by this ad- 
vanced money from their agents. The 
companies have thereby suffered a far 
less reduction in income and assets than 
they otherwise would, and unnumbered 
thousands of good risks have thus been 
maintained unimpaired. 

“Tt would, therefore. seem to me to 
be the part of wisdom for company man- 
agement to give instant and careful at- 
tention to this question of whether an ir- 
reducible minimum can be further re- 
duced without p arse the greatest 
force in insurance today. Mv plea is an 
avowal that if company management 
should close the door against the 90% of 
all the people in the insurance business 

-or the responsible portion thereof—it 
would bring upon itself a regrettable 
Waterloo.” 

FAVORS AUTO MERIT RATING 

The Lansing Association of Insurance 
Agents in a resolution this week came 
out in favor of automobile merit rating 
and so advised the National Bureau. 


Standard Surety Shows 
Gradual Growth in 1931 


EMPHASIS ON CASH _ POSITION 





Annual Report Points to Strong Finan- 
cial Condition Particularly as to 
Adequacy of Claim Reserves 


Reflecting a gradual growth both fi- 
nancially and in production, the 1931 re- 
sults of the Standard Surety & Casualty 
of New York, headed by Frank G. Mor- 
ris, point to total admitted assets of 
$3,932,252 of which $1,157,703 is cash in 
office and in substantial banks, fully paid 
in capital of $1,500,000 and a net surplus 
of $1,012,539, making a surplus. to policy- 
holders of $2,513,539. 
year the company has purposely kept to 


During the past 


a program of “conservative progressive- 


ness” making only a moderate increase 


over the previous 
that in bad 
losses are abnormal; that the more busi- 
ness the more claims and subsequent loss 
payments. The healthy effect of this 
program is seen in the fact that the 
company’s incurred loss ratio on all lines 
was 52% for the year, the ratio on cas- 
ualty writings being 48% and on fidelity 
and surety combined 65%. There were 
only five depository bond losses, on four 
of which the company anticipates sub- 
stantial salvage. No credit, however, was 
taken in the annual statement for this 
salvage. 
Claim Reserves Stressed 

Considerable stress has been put on 
adequacy of claim reserves ever since 
the Standard Surety was organized, both 
by its officers and executive committee. 


volume 
theory 


in) premium 


vear on the times 


\s of December 31, 1931, such reserves 
stood at $546,333 for claims and $59,229 


for claim expense. President Morris em- 
phasived that it is the preference of the 
company to pitch these reserves high 
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As the Motorist’s Income 


the Real Value of 
GUARDIAN’S 
PARTICIPATING 
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rather than to keep them too close to 
the normal lines; that consistently in the 
past three calendar years they have been 
substantially increased so that the 
amounts shown at the close of 1931 are 
more than adequate to meet future pay- 
ments. 

Mr. Morris says further: “Our policy 
has been to expedite settlements rather 
than to fight litigation conserving, of 
course, the company’s interest. In this 
connection we find that in the year 1931 
we created 8,456 claims and disposed of 
8,100 or 96'14% of the total creation. 

An increase of 36%% was made in 
automobile liability writings over 1930, 
the loss ratio on this business being 
4¥2% which was 44% better than the 
year previous. On workmen’s compen- 
sation the volume was 16% less than in 
1930 but the loss ratio was improved by 
10%, standing at 56.8% for the past year. 

Proud of Cash Position 

The deflation in the value of all se- 
curities during the past year showed its 
effect upon the Standard Surety’s invest- 
ment purchases in common with the ex- 
pe rience of other companies. Using com- 
missioners’ convention values the com- 
pany’s total investment in bonds is set 
at $1,454,150 and in stocks, $1,075,907, as 
of December 31. President Morris 
shows 2a keen appreciation of the im- 
portance of liquidity by maintaining in 
office and banks $1,157,703 in cash as 
against gross liabilities of $1,419,712. He 
is frank in making the statement that 
“very few companies according to an- 
nual statements I have seen so far can 
boast of this relatively strong liquid po- 
sition.” 

In his opinion a company that has 
sufficient cash at its disposal more in 
amount than twice its claim reserves and 
over 80% of its total gross liabilities is 
surely entitled to be proud of its finan- 
cial condition. 

During 1932 the Standard Surety will 
continue to make new agency connec- 
tions wisely and will conservatively in- 
crease its premium writings commen- 
surate with the program of action laid 
down by its executives. 


MAKES GAIN IN PREMIUMS 


Bankers Indemnity Rolls Up $3,487,956 
Volume For Past Year; Assets 
Slightly Off; Out of Surety Line 

Total assets of $5,066,987 were shown 
in the Bankers Indemnity annual state- 
ment for 1931, representing a drop ol 
$626,825 as compared with the 1930 fig- 
ure. This decrease is largely due to de 
preciation of security values during th« 
past year and heavy surety losses. which 
line has been discontinued by the com- 
pany. Premiums written increased by 
$476,710 to $3,487,956, a good showing in 
the face of unsatisfactory business con- 
ditions. Loss payments amounted to $2,- 
081,620. 

The company established a contingent 
reserve of $47,515 in its statement, shows 
a surplus of $660,000, capital of $1,000,000 
and surplus to policyholders of $1,660,000. 
The Bankers Indemnity is a member oi 
the American Newark fleet. 


SURETY BILL REPORTED 

In Albany this week the Assembly in- 
surance committee reported the Stone 
bill amending the law in relation to ad- 
ditional advancements in payment to 
contractors on public improvements o! 
amounts equal to premiums for surety 
bonds. 
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Mass. Bonding Tides 
The Storm Of 1931 


SURPLUS STANDS AT _ $4,188,015 





President Falvey’s Annual Report Points 
To Progressive Alertness of Company 
In Solving Depression Problems 





Showing its substantialness in the face 
f a poor business vear, the Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co. came 
through 1931 with only a slight reduc- 
tion in net premiums written; a 3.7% in- 
‘rease in loss ratio, considered encour- 
aging in view of the heavier loss pay- 
ments experienced during the year; ad- 
mitted assets as of December 31 of $17,- 
279,371, surplus (over capital, all legal 
reserves and liabilities) of $4,188,015 
which, with capital of $4,000.000 and less 
voluntary reserves of $188,015 for con- 
tingencies, gave a surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $8,000,000. 

T. J. Falvey, president of the com- 
pany, has presented a clear detailed pic- 
ture of the 1931 showing to stockholders 
in his annual report. After calling atten- 
tion to gross premium increase of $400,- 
000 he explained: “Calculations and re- 
turn premiums were greater than in 1930 
by approximately $850,000 which is at- 
tributable in a large measure to existing 
business conditions. The amount of pre- 
miums ceded to other companies through 
reinsurance was $316,085 less than was 
ceded the previous vear. The net result 
of these adjustments was a decrease in 
net premium writings of only $134,986— 
or equivalent to 1.22% of the premium 
writings of the previous year.’ 


Nine Consecutive Years of Profit 

The Massachusetts Bonding produc- 
tion policy has been and always will be 
to write business progressively. Whether 
the times be bad or good quality will not 
be sacrificed for volume. ‘This has its 
reflection in the fact that for the nine 
consecutive years prior to and including 
1930 the company made an underwriting 
profit. For the year 1931 President Fal- 
vey pointed to an underwriting loss of 
$226,923, approximately 2.08% of net pre- 
miums writing. He says: “While this re- 
sult is not what we would like to report, 
it is, nevertheless, gratifying to realize 
that it is much less than was indicated in 
the months of October and November, 
when the increased number of bank fail- 
ures were occurring, and also in the fact 
that it is less than the underwriting loss 
experienced in 1921. 

“Our claim reserve requirements at the 
end of the year were less than at the 
close of the previous year by $140,130. 
This reduction is owing to our being for- 
tunate in disposing of a considerable 
number of outstanding claims to the ad- 
vantage of the company and also to a 
lesser number of new claims being re- 
ported. 

“Our security holdings are valued, 
accordance with the ruling of the Na. 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, at the average market price as 


of June 30, 1931. 
Bank Depository Experience 


In another part of his report President 
Falvey discusses frankly the depository 
bond situation of the past year, saying: 

“The loss payments were $638,030 
greater than the previous year. The 
class of business which developed the 
larger percentage of these increased 
losses was our bank depository bond 
writings, on which we_ experienced 
heavier and more numerous losses, be- 
cause of the greatly increased bank fail- 
ures, than in any former period. 

“In practically all states of the Union 
with the exception of the six New Eng- 
land states, it is a statutory requirement 
that state, county, and municipal funds 
deposited in banks must be ~rotected by 
either a deposit of collateral security or 
an adequate surety bond. Companies 


transacting our lines write this class of 
business quite generally. 

“In normal times satisfactory profits 
are realized from this line of our busi- 
ness. In times of depression, however, 


the reverse result usually obtains. The 
salvage recovery over a period of time 
has, in the past, proved to be quite sub- 
stantial.” 

Heavy Loss Payments Offset 

The Massachusetts Bonding leader also 
calls attention to the manner in which 
heavier loss — ‘during the year 
were offset by a reduction in manage- 
ment, acquisition and other expenses 
with the result that total disbursements 
over income amounted to only $229,729. 
“This result,” he stresses, “we regard as 
particularly gratifying in face of the ex- 
pense involved in the writing, handling, 
and recording of bonds and policies later 
returned for ro aggregating in 
premiums over $3,86 . 

Interest, rents, i other income 
amounted to $957,748—a decrease’ from 
the previous year of $30,025. Earnings 
from these sources were $317,748 in ex- 
cess of dividend requirements. 


A Believer in Encouragement 

Convinced that the well managed com- 
panies in the casualty-surety field will 
weather the present depression in the 
same manner as previous crises have 
been gone through, President Falvey has 
made a point in recent months of imbu- 
ing the Massachusetts Bonding’ field 


staff with this conviction. Messages of 
encouragement from his pen have ap- 
peared regularly in the company house 
organ, The Concentrator, the most re- 
cent one on “The Fruits of Adversity” 
being particularly timely. In it he 
brought out how certain results of the 
past two years have been decidedly bene- 
ficial to the casualty-surety business. 
Concluding the article he said: 

“With our faith high we face the pres- 
ent year and years to follow this. We 
know the upward turn will come and 
that by application and hard work we 
can help to hasten the day. In _ the 
meantime we have advantages gained 
from the educational influences of the 
time and have the opportunity to build 
soundly in the present year. Let us ap- 
ply ourselves assiduously to the task.” 





ADOPTS “OPEN DOOR” POLICY 

Philadelphia, Feb. 15.—The new ad- 
ministration in Philadelphia, it is under- 
stood, has adopted the “open door” pol- 
icy as regards the placing of contract 
bonds. Whereas in the previous admin- 
istration most of the business went to 
one agency, it is now a matter of every 
one for himself. Of the bonds for mem- 
bers of Mayor Moore’s cabinet, only two 
were written by the same agent. 








KENTUCKY JOKER 


Bill to Allow Seaiee Deposit Instead 
of Bank Bond Fails to Exclude Wild 
Cat Stocks and Bonds 


A joker has been discovered in the bill 
passed by the Kentucky legislature to 
permit banks and trust companies there 
to deposit state warrants and govern- 
ment bonds as security for government 
deposits, in lieu of furnishing a corpor- 
The wording of the bill was 
made “state warrants and other securi- 


ate bond. 


ties,” which would take in any form of 
cat and dog securities, as the word “gov- 
ernment” does not appear. 

It is expected that the act will be 
amended or that a new act will be passed 
at the present session. The action was 
taken in order to make it possible for 
the state treasurer to deposit funds in 


various banks about the state rather than 
to go outside to the North or East where 
deposits could be protected by depository 
bonds. 

The joker was not discovered until 
after the bill was passed, signed, sealed 
and delivered. 


MITABILITY...” 


SAYS WARREN S. SHAW, PROMINENT 
SURETY AGENT IN BROCKTON, MASS. 


*, .. is the qualification to which we would give the most consideration in selecting 
a company in which to place our fidelity and surety business. Because many of these 
contracts may remain in force over a long period, a surety agent must have confidence, 
not only in the present financial condition of his company, but in its standing at some 


time well in the future. 


“This agency was appointed to 
represent the FaD early in 1897. 
At that time the Company’s 


clients. 


branch in Boston was managed 


as a side-line by a practicing 
attorney and his entire office 
force consisted of one stenog- 
rapher. From this small begin- 
ning developed the fine organi- 
zation now supervising the busi- 
ness of four New England states. 


“A spirit of friendly cooperation 
has always characterized the 
Boston Office, assistance has 


have every confidence.” 


been extended to us freely in the 


various problems which have 
confronted us and losses have 


been settled promptly and to 
the entire satisfaction of our 


“During the entire thirty-five 

years of our relations with the ip 
FD, its steady, consistent finan- 
cial growth and its adherence to 
a policy of sound and conserva- 
tive, yet progressive, underwrit- 
ing have made it an organization 
with which it has been a pleasure 
to be connected and in the con- 
tinued stability of which we 


FIDELITY AND 


SURETY BONDS 

BURGLARY AND 

PLATE GLASS 
SNSURANCE 





FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF MARYLAND « BALTIMORE 
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2,790 Motorists Now 
Off Ontario Roads 


FOSTER GIVES FIGURES ON ACT 





Financial Responsibility Law Operations 
For First Sixteen Months Show 
Many Have Lost Licenses 


Of 1,642 Ontario motorists who proved 
their financial responsibility in the first 
sixteen months of the operation of that 
automobile responsibility law, 
filed certificates of insurance, 
taking of the 
to deposit cash or securities or procure 


province's 
all have 
not one advantage option 
figures 
among those g Leighton Fos- 
ter, Superintendent of Insurance for On- 


a surety bond. These were 


iven by R. 


annual 
Motor 


before the 
Ont., 


address 
Hamilton, 


tario, in an 
meeting of the 


Club. The figures have just been com- 
piled by the Registrar of Motor Vehi- 
cles, 


The Ontario act came into force Sep- 
tember 1, 1930. “What is the record of 
its first sixteen months of operation as 
revealed by the WKegistrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles?” asked Mr. Foster. His own an- 
swer was: “A total of 4,351 Ontario mo- 
torists had their operator's licenses sus- 
pended and their owner’s permits with- 
drawn by reason of being convicted for 
major offenses against public safety un- 
der the highway traffic act. In addition, 
ten Ontario motorists also lost their 
privilege of driving in Ontario by reason 
of conviction for offenses in other states 
and provinces which, if committed in On- 
tario, would have resulted in the sus- 
pension of their licenses. 

“Under the reciprocal features of the 
financial responsibility plan the authori- 
ties in other states and provinces notify 
the Ontario Registrar of Motor V ehicles 
of the conviction within their jurisdic- 
tion of an Ontario motorist, and there- 
upon such motorist loses his driving 
privileges in Ontario as well as in the 


jurisdiction where the offense was com- 
mitted. 


None Lose Licenses Under Reciprocal 
Responsibility Laws 


“Forty-one Ontario motorists have al- 
ready been disciplined and lost their 
driving privileges by reason of their fail- 
ure to pay civil judgments arising out 
of motor vehicle accidents in Ontario. 
Up to date no Ontario motorists have 
suffered suspension by reason of failure 
to pay civil judgments arising out of 
motor vehicle accidents in other states 
and provinces although the act provides 
that where an Ontario motorist fails to 
pay a civil judgment rendered by the 
court of another province (or state which 
has reciprocal legislation in effect, i. e., 
New York and New Jersey) his privilege 
of driving in Ontario is withdrawn until 
that judgment is paid. 

“A total of 1,642 motorists regained 
their licenses by proving their financial 
responsibility. What has happened to 
the other 2,409 motorists? Allowing for 
a small number whose period of suspen- 
sion may not have elapsed at December 
31, 1931, it is evident that upwards of 
2,500 Ontario motorists who have been 
convicted for offenses against public 
safety on the highways are off the road. 


“Only two of the Ontario motorists 
who lost their driving privileges by rea- 
son of failure to pay civil judgment have 
paid the judgment and proved their fi- 
nancial responsibility for the future, 
which indicates that at least thirty-nine 
financially irresponsible motorists are no 
longer driving on our highways to the 
prejudice of the motoring public. 

“Sixty-five automobile fleet owning 
employers have proved their financial 
responsibility for all cars owned by them 
in order to relieve the suspension of an 
employe convicted for an offense under 
the Highway Traffic Act while driving 
his employer’s car and not owning a mo- 
tor vehicle of his own. Some of these 
fleets number more than 100 cars, so that 
upwards of 5,000 motorists may be said 
to have filed proof of their financial re- 
sponsibility with the Registrar.” 


VAN SCHAICK SUES DIRECTORS 





Many Charges Against Officers of De- 
funct Union Mutual Casualty, Now 
in Liquidation 

Suit against sixty-eight former officers 
and directors of the defunct Union Mu- 
tual Casualty has been started by New 
York Insurance Superintendent Van 
Schaick. He asks that the defendants 
be required to account for their acts and 
restore assets and property of the com- 
pany alleged to be “misappropriated and 
wasted” by them. The amount named in 
the suit is $500,000 and a lien is asked 
on all and property of the de- 
fendants. 

The Superintendent took over the 
Union Mutual in May, 1931, to liquidate, 
after it had been judged insolvent. His 
charges in the suit are that the direc- 
tors hired dishonest and incompetent 
employes, made improper loans, paid ex- 
cessive salaries and permitted funds to 
be stolen, made false and inaccurate re- 
ports, and committed other irregulari- 
ties. 

The company was organized in 1926 as 
the Union Mutual Automobile. Among 
the former officers of the company in- 
cluded among the defendants are Albert 
E. Sheridan, president, Charles H. Fin- 
gerhood, first vice-president, Julian 
Funt, treasurer and Joshua S. Chinitz, 
secretary. 


assets 


NEW AGENCY IN NEWARK 


Harold F. Newman and Henry I. Isaac- 
son, both of Newark, have formed a co- 
partnership and will do business under 
the firm name Newman & Isaacson, con- 
ducting a general insurance business. 
Both men have been in the real estate 
and insurance field for several years. 





G. A. BOWLES WRITES ARTICLE 

\n educational article on the solvency 
of the insurance business as related to 
supervision written by George A. Bowles, 
deputy commissioner of insurance and 
banking in Virginia, appeared in the 
United States Daily recently. 


EUGENE F. HORD ITINERARY 
En Route to N. Y. from Coast Home 
Office Fireman’s Fund Ind. Vice-Presi- 

dent Confers with Divisional Officials 

Eugene F. Hord, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, in 
charge of the Eastern Department, who 
has been in San Francisco for the past 
two weeks, is now returning to his de- 
partmental offices in New York City. 

Mr. Hord left San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1932, and while en route to New 
York he is stopping at Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. While 
in Chicago he conferred with John 
Pabst, manager, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity mid-western offices and in Cleve- 
land conferred with Robert E. Mathews, 
who was recently made manager of the 
division office of that city. Mr. Mathews 
for three years prior to his connection 
with the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity was 
vice-president in charge of the Bankers 
Indemnity surety department. 





Compensation Reinsurance Bureau 


Re-elects Reid and Other Officers 


The work of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Reinsurance Bureau at No. 1 Park 
Avenue will continue this year under the 
chairmanship of A. Duncan Reid, Globe 
Indemnity president, re-elected to the 
post at the Bureau’s annual meeting. 
Lamar Hill, Fidelity & Casualty counsel, 
is a new member of the board of govern- 
ors, the present members of which were 
re-elected. Trustees were also re-elect- 
ed and J. W. Morrison has been re- 
tained as secretary for the new year. 





FEWER AIR CASUALTIES 

Figures published by the German 
school for flyers at the City of Bruns- 
wick, the largest in Germany, show that 
in 1931 one hull damage was suffered on 
233 flying hours, and one forced landing 
on every 14,300 flying kilometers. The cor- 
responding figures for 1927 are 152 flying 
hours and 7,000 flying kilometer, show- 
ing a substantial improvement. 











“I want a company 
that will be here 


as long as I am” 


observed a prominent general agent recently 
as he put his name to an Eagle contract! 


write or wire 


The Eagle, a member of the Royal Group, 
offers financial stability, world-wide service 
facilities, and effective sales co-operation. 


If you are looking for such a company, 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
150 William Street. New York 













THOMAS L. BEAN 


Production Manager 
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N. Y. Legislature Gets Clear Picture 
Of Acquisition Cost Situation 


Sup’t Van Schaick in Report Refers to Efforts Being Made by 
Companies to Enforce Rules; He Will Report Results 
Later; Rating and Liquidation Legislation Reviewed 


Casualty-surety activities stand out in 
bold relief in the seventy-third annual 
report to legislature of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance in New York state 
which was submitted this week. Al- 
though complete official figures on com- 
pany results for the past year are not 
yet available Superintendent Van 
Schaick points to a decrease from the 
1930 premium writings based on the nine 
months’ showing of $225,516,759 of more 


than 100 carriers as compared with 
$247,435,269 the year previous. He says 
that while volume increases may be 


shown by the newer companies, the re- 
duction in payroll audit premiums to- 
gether with the general tightening up of 
all underwriting will no doubt mean a 
reduction in total business written. 

After pointing to security value de- 
creases and their effect upon company 
surpluses and the adverse experience 
had by surety companies through bank 
failures Superintendent Van _ Schaick 
makes the significant observation that 
no new stock casualty or surety company 
was organized last year. By way of con- 
trast with previous years there was one 
merger between two New York state 
carriers, two companies reinsured, seven 
which increased their capital by issu- 
ance of new stock, and fifteen which re- 
duced their capital, thereby strengthen- 
ing surplus. 


Acquisition Cost Frankness 


After the warnings on acquisition cost 
control given by the Superintendent on 
two public occasions the curiosity of 
many was aroused as to how his report 
to legislature would treat of his prob- 
lem. Mincing no words he told the law- 
makers in Albany that “there is a wide 
deviation from the acquisition cost rules 
by certain companies; that up to this 
time there has been no effective means 
of enforcement; that the companies have 
now been requested to file their pledges 
as to the observance of these rules. The 
approval of rates in these fields,” he 
points out, “will henceforth be condi- 
tioned upon such observance and any 
deviation therefrom will be considered a 
rate violation.” That he is anxious to 
have the situation bettered by the com- 
panies themselves is indicated by his 
st: itement: 

‘The acceptance by the Department of 
these acquisition cost rules as a reason- 
able basis upon which to found its ap- 
proval of rates does not mean that the 
rules cannot be corrected if harsh or er- 
roneous in any particular. The compa- 
nics who made them must correct them, 
always subject, of course, to the approval 
oi the Department as to reasonableness. 

“Efforts are being made by the com- 
panies at the present time to revise the 
rules in order to meet the objections of 
certain companies. Further information 
will be given to the Legislature at as 
early a date as possible as to the re- 
sults obtained. Company control of ac- 
quisition cost is desirable just so long as 
the public is safeguarded. If the present 
eitorts fail it will be well that serious at- 
tention be given- to definite effective 
legislation which will confine acquisition 
costs within reasonable limits.” 


Insurance Rates 


The workmen’s compensation rate in- 
crease of 15% made and approved last 
September is regarded by the New York 
Superintendent as the most important 
rate revision of the year. It was neces- 


sitated, he explained, by the reduction in 
payrolls generally encountered through- 
Out the state without a corresponding re- 


duction in compensation losses. He says 
further: 

“Increased loss ratios in the fidelity 
and surety field have brought about in- 
creases in the rate schedules for those 
classes of business which have suffered 
fairly severe drains on their resources. 
The loss experience. of these companies 
has been serious. The relation between 
loss experience and insurance rates is 
constant and fundamental. 

“Foreign companies w riting workmen’s 
compensation insurance in this state are 
required to file a surety bond of not less 
than $25,000 and not more than $1,000,000 
conditioned upon the payment of all com- 
pensation losses incurred by it in this 
state. A recent ruling has been made by 
the Department that no such bond will 


be approved for sufficiency if written 

with a surety company which is related 

to or affiliated with the insuring com- 

pany. This ruling gives added security 

to workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Rate Violations; Complaints 

Referring to wilful rate violations dur- 
ing 1931 Superintendent Van Schaick 
said: 

“A number of examinations were made 
during the year 1931 into the underwrit- 
ing practices indulged in by various in- 
surance companies, agents and brokers. 
Following hearings on these examina- 
tions, those companies, agents and brok- 
ers who were found to have wilfully vio- 
lated filed insurance rates were ordered 
to forfeit to the people of the state of 
New York sums of money within the 
limits specified in Section 141 of the in- 
surance law. The forfeitures imposed 
upon insurance companies aggregate 
$20,000 and the forfeitures imposed upon 
insurance brokers aggregate $1,100. 

“The licenses of two insurance brokers 
and one insurance agency were revoked. 
Action on a number of reports on such 
examinations is still pending.” 

As to rate complaints received by the 
New York Department there were 189 
during 1931 and fourteen left over from 
the previous year, of which 178 were 
closed and twenty-five still pending. “In 


most complaints disposed of,” said the 
Superintendent, “the adjustment was 
satisfactory to the complainant. The 
cases in which it was necessary to hold 
statutory hearings numbered ten.” 


Liquidations 


Convinced of the usefulness and wis- 
dom of section 63 of the state insurance 
law relative to liquidations after it has 
stood the test of twenty-three years, the 
Superintendent mentions that ‘of neces- 
sity it has been given serious study with 
a view to shortening the time now con- 
sumed by the more complicated domestic 
liquidations. As an administrative meas- 
ure toward this end the liquidation bu- 
reau of the Department has been tem- 
porarily increased in personnel to han- 
dle better the forty companies now in 
process of liquidation. He explains: 
“While the daily charge to each com- 
pany is gre ater the ienidedtion will take 
fewer days.” 


Five Recommendations 


Going further into the matter Mr. Van 
Schaick makes these legislative recom- 
mendations to increase the effectiveness 
of section 63: “First, legislation fixing 
a time limit for the filing of claims 
against insolvent companies would be 
most advantageous. The inability to de- 
termine definitely what claims may arise 
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until actual distribution has been made 
impedes the progress of orderly liquida- 
tion. Second, a clarification of the law 
with regard to the probability of con- 
tingent claims and particularly with re- 
gard to liability claims which may be 
contingent is needed. The extreme rigor 
of the established rule that no contin- 
gent claim may share in an insolvent es- 
tate has resulted in some confusion and 
uncertainty in instances where many of 
the obviously natural beneficiaries of the 
proceeding might be classed as contin- 
gent claims. 

“Third, the levying and collection of 
assessments in the case of mutual com- 
panies has in the past proved unsatis- 
factory. Mr. Justice Staley of the Su- 
preme Court a few months ago made a 
vigorous but constructive criticism on 
this subject in Van Schaick v. Stiering 
(1931) 141 Misc. 461; 253 N. Y. Supp. 
235, 239. The Department concurs in his 
comments. 

“Fourth, a more detailed specification 
of the actual steps to be taken would 
promote a quicker and more efficient 
liquidation. Uncertainty breeds disputes 
among claimants and others which may 
lead to time-consuming litigation. While 
some flexibility might be sacrificed more 
would be gained by the elimination of 
uncertainty. Fifth, a general revision of 
the form of the liquidation law which in 
fact concerns four different types of 
proceedings seems highly desirable. The 
subject cannot be handled clearly and 
adequately in a single section as now in 
section 63. 

“Several bills have been introduced 
embodying the ideas of the Department 
with regard to these matters. It is 
hoped that the legislature will find it 
possible to give them early and favorable 
attention.” 

Compulsory Auto Insurance 

The Superintendent speaks to the 
point in his comments on the compulsory 
insurance situation under the motor ve- 
hicle law. He says: 

“This field has been prolific in de- 
moralizing competitive practices. The 
law enacted in 1922 contemplated that 
the public should have absolute protec- 
tion to an established limit from the neg- 
ligent operation of motor vehicles carry- 
ing passengers for hire. The excessive 
mortality of companies within this field 
since 1922, with consequent severe and 
widespread loss, is attributable largely to 
improper standards of conduct. 

“Under the statute no company is ac- 
ceptable to the commissioner of motor 
vehicles unless certified by this Depart- 
ment to be solvent and responsible as 
provided in section 67-a of the insurance 
law. The Department has now con- 
strued this provision of the insurance 
law to necessitate something in addition 
to technical solvency as a condition prec- 
edent to the issuance of a certificate. 
Standards of responsibility have been set 
up by the Department. Companies in 
this field of activity have been notified 
that unless their practices conform there- 
to certificates of solvency and responsi- 
bility will be withheld or revoked.” 

As to company examinations, an im- 
portant activity of an Insurance Depart- 
ment and especially so at this time, close 
to forty casualty-surety companies were 
visited by departmental examiners dur- 
ing the past year. Economic conditions 
presented situations requiring many ex- 
aminations other than the statutory ex- 
amination, and it was found necessary by 
the New York Department to augment 
its permanent examining force twice 
with temporary examiners, nineteen of 
whom are now engaged in examination 
work. 

U. S. CASUALTY APPOINTMENT 

Herbert R. Williams has joined the 
metropolitan department of the United 
States Casualty in its burglary division. 
Mr. Williams was for years connected 
with the metropolitan department offices 
of the Aetna and was in the burglary de- 
partment of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. It is un- 
derstood that the United States Casualty 
is making a concentrated drive for bur- 
glary risks in the Greater New York ter- 
ritory. 
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B. W. ALLIN SHOOTS SELF 





Kentucky Commissioner Attempts to 
Take Own Life; Worried Over 
Local Bank Conditions 

Bush W. Allin, Kentucky Insurance 
Commissioner, 60 years of age, is dan- 
gerously wounded, but with a slim chanc: 
of recovery, as a result of an effort at 
suicide with a shot gun in a hardwari 
store at Harrodsburg, Ky., his home 
town, at 9 o’clock Tuesday morning. En 
tering the store he walked to a gun rack 
placed a shell in a 12 gauge single bar 
rel gun and fired the charge right abov 
his heart, the charge ranging upward 
through the shoulder. 

Mr. Allin had been desperately wor 
ried over the condition of the First-Mer 
cer National Bank, of Harrodsburg, of 
which he was president, and which fol 
lowing heavy withdrawals. on February 
15, limited customer withdrawals to 5% 
of checking account balances per month. 
The First State Bank & Trust Co. took 
similar action. 

Mr. Allin was also worried over invest- 
ments made by friends at his suggestion 
He had been on the verge of a break- 
down for several days and had been ex- 
ceedingly nervous. Mr. Allin was an in- 
surance agent in Harrodsburg prior to 
being named insurance commissioner 
about three years ago, to succeed Shel 
ton M. Saufley, resigned. He was also 
president of the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, a director 
of the D. T. Bohon Co., mail order 
house, Harrodsburg Ice & Produce Co.. 
and a member of the board of education 

Leonard L. Saunders, executive secre- 
tary, Insurance Federation of New York, 
is to be the speaker at the March 10 in- 
formal dinner of the Casualty & Surety 
Club of New York. The club’s program 
for the year, made known this week, 
provides for a spring golf tournament on 
June 16, fall tournament on September 
15, informal dinner on October 20, and 
Christmas party on December 15. 
Howard L. Cox, U. S. F. & G., secretary- 
treasurer, explains that these dates are 
tentative. 





GETS KENTUCKY APPOINTMENT 

Charles I. Brown of Bloomfield, Ky., 
has been named Acting Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Kentucky, to suc- 
ceed to a vacancy caused by the recent 
resignation of Arch Pulliam of Bards- 
town. 





GETS OKLAHOMA LICENSE 
The Public Indemnity has been entered 
in Oklahoma and appointed the Frates 

Company of Tulsa as its state agent. 





Nelson Room 


(Continued from Page 35) 

of particular artistic merit is the en- 
graved honorary letter presented to each 
recipient of a grant from Lloyd's Patri- 
otic Fund, designed by Sir Robert Ker 
Porter. These letters were first written 
in beautiful caligraphy by the boys of 
Christ’s Hospital, the famous “Bluecoat 
School,” but the number required after 
the Battle of Trafalgar necessitated 
printing. A relic of human interest is the 
telescope presented by the captain of the 
Spanish ship Monarca, to Lieutenant ! 

F. Thomas, R.N., of the Bellerophon. The 
Monarca struck her colors to the latte 

vessel, and Lieutenant Thomas went 
aboard to take possession of the priz: 

The telescope was presented to him bh 

the Spanish captain in recognition of th: 
courteous and humane treatment re 
ceived. 

The Euryalus log-book gives a vivid 
narrative of the events at Trafalgar. an’ 
one line reads: “At 11:56 reneated Lord 
Nelson’s telegraph message: England ex- 
pects that every man will do his duty 
“Telegraph” was the prefix denoting 
personal message to the fleet, as distinct 
from an ordinary signal. It is a curious 
fact that the signal code contained every 
word but “duty,” which had therefore to 
be spelt out by alphabet flags. No doubt 
it was a word that Nelson and his “band 
of brothers” took for granted as a rule. 
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GETS DAMAGE AFTER 17 YEARS. 
Detroit.—(UP)—After seventeen years 
of waiting, Dr. is GR Gai was 
awarded $3,000 damages as the result 
of an automobile accident. Delay in 
the sujt was caused by the deaths of 
three attorneys and one of the de- 
fendants, Qe Glu. The judge 


defendant, 
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Why Permanence is so Important 
to Your Chents 


I. is not often that as many as seventeen years inter- 
vene between the date of an accident and the day when 
the judgment is finally awarded. Delays of two, three 
and even five years, however, are frequent. 

Because years often do elapse between the time one 
of your clients has an accident and the time when the 
judgment is rendered, it is very important that his 
Automobile insurance should be in a good strong com- 
pany. Otherwise he might have to pay the judgment 
out of his own pocket, even though he were insured at 
the time of the accident. 

The Travelers wrote the first Automobile Public Lia- 
bility and Property Damage insurance policy. It has 
been insuring motorists for over thirty years. It insures 
more motorists today than any other company. 


Mora: Insure them in The Travelers 


* 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 

THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD » » CONNECTICUT 





























The Cry of 


“Fire!” 
in the Night 


OU think of your children in the other 
rooms — they are in danger. Your house 
is insured, certainly, but property is a minor 


matter now. 


You awaken your wife. Then you hasten to 
your children. As you open your bedroom 
door, a strong, acrid smell of smoke meets 


your nostrils. 


Thoughts come with the speed of those of 


a drowning man. Will there be time? 
— How much headway has the fire already 
gained? Will your exit be cut off ?—Has 


anyone called the fire department? 


The next few minutes leave an impression up- 


on your memory that time can never efface. 


You save your family, but your home and 
practically all your belongings are destroyed. 


o * 


Later you recall having left some oil-soaked 
rags in the cellar, after you repainted the 
porch floor. The fire chief tells you that 
such rags can cause spontaneous combustion. 


Thus you come to realize, at a terrible cost, 
that the practice of fire prevention is not 
just a subject for cranks and “timid souls.” 


Of equal importance is the conservation of 
your financial investment in property by 
adequate fire insurance . . . with a strong, 
dependable company. Consult your Insurance 
Agent as you would your doctor or lawyer. 
A North America Agent is listed in Bell Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
— Insurance Company of North America. 


“The White Fireman in the Home” 
is a little book that the Insurance 
Company of North America will be 
glad to send you, gratis. By observ- 
ing the precautions it gives, you may 
save yourself an experience like the 
one described. Address: North 
America, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company 
Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of North America 


and its affiliated « mpanies write practically every form of insurance except life 


PHILADELPHIA 











HE life-preserving factor in fire preven- 
tion is one of the strongest arguments for 


its practice. 


Above is shown, in reduced size, a full page 
advertisement appearing in The Saturday 


Evening Post, February 27; The Literary 


Digest, February 20. 
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